THE ATHENEUM. 


cai Novesnen Ist, 1807. 


GENERAL, CORRESPONDENCE, 


«+ Siw oc 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
. Sit, 


; THE Ectorsiof the Annals of. Botany having discontinued 
that journal, wil! be ob liged to you to insert the following translation 
of-a letter they havé lately Péeeived froni M. Labillardiére, of the 
National Institute of France, a wish to give as much publicity 
as possible to the defence , for whom they never felt 
for a moment other'than the highest respect; the apparent accusation 
of ingratitude not being meant by them so much to apply’ to+him’ per- 
sonally, ‘as to shew the state Of the public mind at Paris at that’ ume. 
The paragraph alludéd to in his letter is as ‘follows: 

“« On the preface\tothe first number’ (of his ‘Nove Plantarum Nove 
Hollandiz speci the author expresses his gratitude to two gentle- 
men who re instruthental'to the publication of his work. ‘ His 
cvulgatie circumstances, probably, prevented | M, Labil- 
lardicre i i art acknowl ents that were due in another 
quartet; for we know that ) for thie. appearance of the journal of 
his voyage, and whatever h erto resulted from the scientific re- 
searches madé on that expedition, the public are entirely indebted to 
the disiny nn liberality o the "resident of the Royal » who 
hae session of thé effects of the author,’ that d fallen 

by the hare’ “war'into the hands of the English, soon ‘after (in 


1791) transmitted the whole collection, consisting of ‘mote: ethan st 


twenty large cases, to the original owner in Paris.” 


Labillarditre to Messrs. Konig and Sims, Editors of the Annals of 
~~ Botany. © Faris, June YOth, 1807: wet. 
: Gentlemen, 
fn your account of my work veal the > syne of New Holland pub- 
‘ished in your Annals of Botany . 368, you have givert an 
— ation of 4 passage in vin the Peis that work, $0 very. i 
ous IL, u 
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to the méaning, that I should have supposed a careful perusal of it 
would have conveyed, that I have the honour to address to you my 
explanation, The passage here alluded to is as follows: ** Hisevul- 
gatis, si quid boni consequitur in scientize emolumentam, non taceam 
prodita hac non fuisse in lucem, si mihi ereeer soba 
simi D. Chaptal, dum erat minister rerum i um, “eminentis- 
simique D. de Champagny, ejusdem 8uccessoris.””. ‘The whol - 
ing of this passage is, that it would haye be ible for me to 
shave undertaken so castly a-work at my own p “expences ‘That 
I did not repéat here, that, had it not been for the interference of the 
ilfustrious President of the Royal Society of London, my* collection 
had been for ever lost to me, was x ahs had already made this ac- 
knowledgment in my Voyage a la rche de La Pérouse, a work of 
much more extensive circulation nthe one f am» now publishing on 
the plants of New Holland can pe PPB 4 
That candour which pervades the whele of your journal is to me a 
sufficient security that you will insert this explanation ima m- 
ber. You may be assured that nobody entertains a higher for, 
ot meee grateful sense of the obligations due to, Sir Joseph Barks than 
I do. sal 
'. Avcept, Gentlemen, the a@knowledgmént of my. most, distinguished 
consideration. “1455 : ‘he iy we pant : Bs 
Pe Lasriiarppert, del’ Institule de France. 
B.S. ‘the seeds of Embothiathlinclorium (N. Holl, Pi. Sp, a : 
ows ‘4 so 0. j . eB le DDe Pp. ’ 
tab. 42 & 43.) which are found in great. abundance in, Von Diemen’s 
island, ,may. hereafter become.an object. of great importance in com-~ 


merce. If you are.of the same opinion, dome the favour toemake — 
mention of them in your journal, that traders may be induce to pay -* 


tharattention to them which they deserve, » 


SH tise < ; 


ro “Pr 


. “as a “ar 7t 
——— a 4 oa 


NARRATIVE OF THE LATE MUTINY AT MALTA. 


” eee ~ BS 
o>: ae (concluded. ) : gap 
- April 9th, at seven o'clock in the morning, ‘all the offic 

tillery-men were suffered to Icave the fort, followed b 
whole. of the regiment, who quietly marched eut, gi ag 
arms.as they passed the fosse. These were cond nto the ¢ity. 
Valette, and | under a strong guard. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that notwithstanding the surrender of so large a body of men, 
independently of the desertions which had daily taken place, the gates 
of Ricazeli were. still closed. In fact -it appeared, that eighteen or 
twenty of the most desperate of the mutineers yet remained, resolved — 
to perish ifthe fort. How it happened that’ so few were suffered to 
hold out, when the bulk of the regiment voluntarily surrendered, is a 


- /qwestion that requires explanation. I have heard. it said, and proba- 


bly with truth, that the ringleaders, on. the failure ef. their last threat “- 
yee ia ita vata pee: 
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to procure iavcurable cottittens: periuitted the coulaptesionsd ‘oad 

non-commissioned officers to depart, together with the artillery ¢ 

and all the privates ¢ their own regiment who seemed most inclined 

fo oppose «fet 3* when the gates were thrown open, almost eve 

pick a in the pet individual resolution, and the opport way 
» except to those whose activity in thet mutiny 

had ‘bets been — “s ide all hopes of ardon. Even of these se- 


veral came out wi ir comrades, no doubt hoping to cloak them-. 


selves under cover of the multitude. After this the affair was consi-, 
dered in some measure at an end, and the fort already in our power, 
Yet not so, for the f ‘it presented to the eye the gloomy 
spectacle of an,abandone roms g still coup by a few ruffians, 
who seemed to glory in he a wil event of an expegted ex losion ! 
They were therefore allowed quietly to retain possession a few days 
longer, ‘during which time all further exertiqns were confined to. 
sole objeetof preventing their escape, 

In t terval court martials were immediately established, to 
bring to punishment the instigators of this extraordinary mutiny. 
Twenty-five of the pringipals were ther selected, condemned by 
the court to die, sod 3 instantly carried to place of execution, [ 


may here be allowed to k the extreme inveteracy the populace 
of Malta evinged on this® against these deluded men, who, 
whilst conducted to the bc a 1,,were with difficulty saved by the 


military trom the rage “Event the women also fel] upon, 
them with stones, po rind poér wretch exhibited at the gallows aaark 
of their fury in,a sbruize he had received in his eye, which 


rendered his countenance more peculiarly horrid at the moment of his. 
sufferings, “Fo this voultetiahe Maltese might have been urged by 3 


spirit of y to the British government, though it was, with far 
more Sabebilty, the ebullition only of their old rooted enmity to the 
Turks. The ein, was an awfal scene, All the regiments of the 


__ §arvison 
ld a dha ey 

At this time it donbtess heeame: or sits ian Mes 

wishes of tee: , already suffering the 

: sabe nate diy, tothe 


pliance oceocmechy cabo of mine, who was. 
admirably ied dtere peed movements coe f bemoans of 9 quad: 


ne ome tlie following fact, as a proof of the distress 


they seemed r for want of provisions, This took eS SS eo 


eae of so a body: of men as al Love insontioned 
F Naan said he, fellow cramling on allows with the utmost caution, in 


one of the emt of a manne apna, Sees coweneee* facing the Britiek 
troops who the fort pn the e. muc hed my 
privacy in his motions excited my cro a Ben av at Menage * my Rhy 2 


fixed upon him, natu 


piccent some unfortunate aa ar sol ore oar vee eid Peg 


gling, as was often the cate, Be Ricaast. At last tect he 8 


sprang forward, and to mi Ta pigeon, whieh, itap-— 
rae hd been Wa fer ose 


under his a 
y any of his comrades, then 
< of the hird, and seemed ta deyour it, even in that 
state, with the Spyedee ‘a vulture!” 


oaogte C STRAIN sl 


spe ei SS a ee em er Te ee . 
_ ee z tan Swine tS - 
ea : Sane wate ag aS 3 z 
Citic orn, eee eet Oe aes thn 9 3 — —_ re a 
Ee ee ly a en DE ets Saree tees TS —_ ~ - 


Die emery 
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garrison and, the provincial,corps of Maltese were early assembled 
within the, lines of Floriana. A gallows was erectéd in the centre, 
to hang ten of these fellows who had been concerned inthe murder of 
the officers and artillery-many The remaining filteen_were to be shot, - 
One of these last was, however, reprieve jp t before.th ‘signal was 
made for their execution,’ by the intercession of an officer, to whose 
family ke had been particularly kind and attentive ee Ae 
frightful captivity in the fort. For some be to their last 
mioments some catholic priests ‘were long aefive in endeavouring 
to inspire them al! with a proper sense of their situation, but in vain; _ 
deatli seemed to have no terrors to them, nor hope of futurity’a pre- 
sent consolation! They suffered with the obstinacy of the American 
savage—they tightened the ropes round each o necks—blasphemed 
with horrid imprecations—danced on the sca yrned—derided 
and spat with contempt on all around them; “bent upon a barbarous 
display of fiidifference to the punishment that awaited them, Thus 
died ten of the ringleaderg.on the gallows, evincing in their last mo- 
ments not a spark of human feeling, except in a farewel kiss which . 
they mutually exchanged. The remainder were shot; but the cir-. 
cumstances that attendeditheir execution were unusual, and de- 
serve to be mentioned. “These poor fellows were stationed in very 
open files on each side of the af Maa their eyes uncovered, in front, 
and nearly forty yards dxant fom the division of soldiers who’ were 
appointed to fire upén them. On the first volley three or four 0 
cropped, though several were slightly wounded: after the second fire, 
two of the culprits, unable to endure’ any longer'thé horror of their 
situation, ran away towards the fortifications, and a scene of the ut- 
most confusion ensued. - One of them in’ his way fit nself for-, 
ward s¢veral times with an attempt to strike his head, sta large. 
stone, which hadformerly been placed there as the tomb of a former, 
mutineer, but he failed in his object of destroying himself, and again. 
fled, unhurt by asingle’shot of the number that were levelled at him. | 
By thistime soldiers from all sides pursued the fugitives, firing atthem 
confuse ve ype closed, and to me it appeared the greatest miracle 
that two-of the populace only were wounded in the.disore “The. 
two sufferers who had caused it, amidst.a shower of shot, threw them-. 
selves over the ramparts, 50-feet high, and were dashed’to pieces by’ 
their fall. "The remaining ‘culprits were forgotten for the moment;’ 
numbers.of them still lay bleeding in the agony of their wounds; nor, - 
were they finally dispatched till shot through and throughat the muz-' . 
zle of the musket. I grant their séntence was ‘just,’ and that many’ - 
may be found who defend the manner of rendering this: public exam-' 
ple more impressive to the multitude; but I maintain it. was-neither a, 
military nor a manly-act, and a-severe reflection on the boasted huma- 
nity of the British: nation: andgmotwithstanding the justice of their 
condemnation, I am well convificed, that a little less indifference to. 
their ‘sufferings would have had no .bad effect upon the spectators, . 
whilst it would have displayed to them the superior feelings of bene~— 
volence, which form so striking a ¢rait inthe English character: | For ‘ 
; "ees “ example, * 
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example, these poor wretches, when about. to sufler the due punish, 
ment. of their crime, were detained nearly two hours on the ground, 
surrounded by priests whose language they did not cadet and, 
suffering during this protracted period ter which their situation 
must nae ave iispired. Several made signs for a little water, 
but no regard "was p ‘their wish, though one of thent, who spoke 
alittle Italian, képt@ontinually crying out, ‘* O signori /—acqua—sig- 
nori! datemi poce di acqua:”’ (Oh! gentlemen: a little water— 
pray, gentlemen, give-me a little water!) _ 1 allow that these fellows 
were condemned villains; but surely a drop of water would cost no, 
more than the priest’s blessing! _ » ’ Bas: i 

We must now return to Ricazoli, which we, still left occupied. by, 


the most des) cin insurgents. Since the 9th of ApribJittle.at-, 


tention had been paid te their sitaation. The General was satished in, 
preventing thei re 

rations of time and hunger.’ We occasionally. saw ch@m loitering 
about the fort in silent resignation, fixing, their eyes upon the nume- 
rous batteries around, that seemed to announce the approaching term 
of their existence. At other times, with tle inconsistency of despair, , 
they danced and frolickd-on the ram or fired some. random shots 
at the troops beneath them. - It was, perhaps, in one of these frantic 
moments that they threw two shells into Vallette, and discharged.a 
piece of artillery at St. Elmio.” This was on the evenii the 15th. 
No damage was done by the shells, since they were carried beyond the 
city, a circumstance that we owe to Capt. Fade’s coolgess and jndg~ 


3 trudge eee final reduction to the slowiope-, 


ment while dctaigad, in Fort Ricazoli, who at the risk of his dife had 


to overcharge the mortars. To prevent, how- 


the presence of 


_ ever, apossibility of further mischief, the General was at last.con- 
~ vincedof the necessity of ordering an assault, The Count de Cler- 


mont, a French emigrant, and Lieutenant in Froberg’s regiment, with 
about forty or fifty volunteers from this corps, who were anxious by. 
‘this effort to prove their loyalty, proceeded before day-break the next, 
morning to the attack. They. scaled the walls witho position, 


surprized the centinel, made themselves masters of all. sts and, 
two prisoners..without any loss, In fact, there were fét to oppose. 
them, and those few were eager only to escape p.ste magazines, which, 
they had invariably dedlaced'to be the spot where they would termi-, 
nate their lives: but, previous to escaping to this their last retreat, 
they again fired four mortars on the city, though fortunately without 
effect. Here, therefore, they made their last stand, barricaded the 
entrance of the magazine withvheaps-of grape-shot, and kept a match 

a a: “opty al : ’ oy im 


* It should here be recollected, that the mutineers were all Greeks, or, what 
is nearly the same thing, Bulgarians, who profess the Greek teligion; and it is 
well known that these men are taught from childhood to. cherish an enmity to 
the doctrines and persons of the catholics. Of this the priests who attended 
them had a proot,.in the, scorn and contempt with which they were treated. 
In Malta there are always sever: Greek papas, or ministers, and therefore it is. 
a little surprising that some of these were not allowed to attend the culprits in, 
their last moments. wig sas . ’ ' 
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constant readiness to blow up the place in case the soldiers advanced 
to them. An English guard of sixty or seventy men and fio or three, 
officers was afterwards placedin the fort, and on Supday thé 19th of 
April, at nine o’clock in the evening, this resolute hatidful éf muff- 
neers made good their threats, when their provision em, and 
blew up the grand magazine, containing no less than six hundred bar-. 
rels of gunpowder! “The shock of this dreadful explosion did con- 
siderable damage to the windows throughout the ¢ities of Me and. 
Vittoriosa; yet it is remarkable, that in this extensive ruin three sen- 
tinels only out of the guard Jost theirJives, since, by the Construction 
of the magazine, the explosion burst towards the sea, levelling in it’s 
course the ptkimerion id opposed it. What is still more extraor-, 
dinary, the perpetrators of the deed escaped, andtwo days after, four 
of them were taken up and hanged. Ipformation was likewise receiv. 
ed of the remainder of the gang, amd it. burly expected they . 
would be seized. a ; 
So far, Mr. Editor, thisWarrative, I believe, may be relied a 
for its accuracy, What has since taken place the writer of it has had 
no opportunity of learning, as he sailed for England before the enqui- 
ries that were made to inyestigate the origin of this extraordinary 
mutiny had transpired. This he regrets; however, he ¢an assure you 
he has heard it affirmed by a gentleman in a high official situation, as - 
well as by ophérs, that in the mode employed in raising Froberg’s re-. 
giment several unjust measures had been adopted, and promises made 
to these ignorant deluded men, which were neither attended to nor 
performed. He has also Hard ‘it said from officers. who had an op-. 
portunity of knowing accurately several particulars on @he Court of 
Inquiry, that the articles of war had neyer been read:or | xpla 
the regiment, and consequently that it was not regularly to the 
penalties of the Mutiny Act, Of this we cannot at present form any * 
accurate epinion, nor indeed would’ it be just to do.so without suffi-. 
cient information. Howevef, it cannot be denied, that the last mo- — 
ments of the ringleaders were peculiarly impressive ; and, thoug 
their indifference to death may be denomiuated desperation, it appeat 
ed to evince a bravery i arable from that inward sentiment which 
consoles a man for his sertigs 5 self conviction in the goodriess of 


his cause. eo, 
. Your’s, &e. — OR, 
Conway, —, 1807, aa ge a 


EXTRACTS FROM A MANUSCRIPT TOUR THROUGH THE 


COUNTIES OF GLOUCESTER, WORCESTER, SALOP, HERE- 
FORD, AND. MONMOUTH. wv 


By a gentleman of Literary eminence—continued, 


. Passing a Jow flat country to the third mile from Tewkesbury, we 
stepped at some rising ground above the priory and village of Deer- 
burst, the ruins of which appeared to be unmaterial, We caught a 

pleasing 
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pleasing view of the Severn and extensive meadows, but the Cotes- 
wold and Malvern mountains bounding the landscape on either side, 
are the more interesting. objects. 

About a mile: before we arrived at Tewkesbury we first, saw the 
abbey church, the geholedengih of which breaks majestically, and at 
once, upon the: -- On the left, we were shewn the field in which 
the battle of Tewkes , 80 fatal to the interests@f the Red Rose, was 
fought in 1472. The effusion of blood is said to have been even more 
terrible than during those disastrous times; and it is melaugholy to re- 
flect, what rage and animosity inflamed both parties as the contest 
drew near td a conclusion. The loss of thé day is*attributed to the 
want of courage, or of fidelity, of Lord Wenlok (the former friénd of 
Edward the fourth) met th to lead on his treops when command- 








ed by the Duke of set, that exasperated general struck him with 
his battle-axe from lorse, aud he fell’ dead at his feet. Contiguous 
graves now contain their ashes. The old chroniclers, Hall and Ho- 
linshed, have related the mareh of either army, and the minute cir- 
cumstances of this battle, with the accuracy of a modern gazette. In 
the town, the streets of which are spacious, there is an appearance of 
much neathess and conveni¢nce. A gateway and adjoining hoyse now 
exhibit the few. vestiges of the once sumptuous abbey, excepting the 
church, which is entire, and of Saxon original. The great west win- 
dow, with the nave and tower, sare allof that style, as configed to the 
early Norman reigns, but the parapet and piniacles on the tower and 
the western front, added about a century ago, are small and dispro- 
portionate. OF the former the shape and height are remarkable, for 
the jambs are composed of many circular pilasters, which dilate and © 
are continued in. th € arch above the capitals. Around the choir are 
the win SE ae illustrious partizans of the house of Lancaster, whe 
‘were slain im that decisive battle, or suffered publie execution after it. 
th the windows is a series of ¢ight portraits of the Clares and Des~ 
pensers, Earls of Gloucester, the patrons of the monastery, in stained 
glass, invésted in their tabardé of arms, . whole of t ir was 
rebuilt upon‘thé Saxon foundations chiefly by the muni Ht their 
cess6rs, the Beauchamps, early in the reign of Henry sixth, and is 
of light gothic, having a termination which forms a part of an octa- 
gon. . The canépied tomb of alabaster, which is a memorial of Hugh 
Le Despencer, Earl of Gloucester, the third of that name and his 
Countess, who lived in the reign of Edward the third, is very erro- 
neously attributed to George Duke of Clarence. This circumstance is 
ascertained not only by the style of the monument, which is anterior, 
but by the armorial ensigns which in passed ages, when they were va- 
ued and understood, were as seldom usurped as misapplied. A sur- 
coat of arms, long obscured, authenticates anether effigy, denomi- 
nated by the sextons the ** King-making Earl of Warwick,” to be in 
fact Edmund Baron Despencer, a hero in the field of Poitiers, who 
died in 1375. ~ It is, perhaps, the only instance of that age of a statue 
as large’as life, sculptured all round. Every part is yet perfect, ex- 
cepting the rowels’ of the spurs, which demonstrated a rg 
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Tt appears small, from being ptaced above a lofty sepulehral chapel, 
and had formerly a rich Canopy of tabernacle work. The large blue 
slab which is shewn as protecting the remains of the valiant Prince 
Edward, so‘injuriously treated by his victorious competitors, retains 
no indication of its pretensions. In fact, it is much more probably 
the grave of one of the founder’s family, robbed of its fine brasses. 
For the plot of grotnd once inclosed by the cloisters we might have 
‘searched in vain, but for the rich gothic panneling of one of the 
angles adjdining to the south aisle, which, however rudely mutilated, 
still claims a comparison in point of workmanship with those at 
Gloucester. Inthe stalls at the high altar, the reofs of the oratories, 
and the sepulchral canopies, specimens of the most exuberant gothic 
foliage may be observed. They are reudered more conspicuous by the 
heavy simplicity of the nave, which within a few years was deformed 
‘by pews of most irregular shape and position, A very grand effect is 
produced by their remoyal, and other judicious alterations. The 
tower is very lofty, and, According to the abbey chronicles, was once 
finished by a wooden spire, covered with lead, similar to that which 
Jately remained on the cathedral of Hereford. The more noticeable 
part of its architecture are arcades inserted into the walls, some of 
‘which are intersected in their centers, after a mode introduced soon 
after the conquest. The towers in the facade.of the abbey of Caen, in 
Normandy, have the same ornament, and are probably contempo- 
rary. 2) 
From Tewkesbury we passed through thé pleasant villages of the 
Mythe and Twyning; and afier ascending the hill through along 
green alley apreaet trees, many picturesque reaches both of the Se- 
vern and Warwickshire Avon were open to the view, and pleasingly 
relieved the sameness of wide meadow grounds. The country: the 
continues for many miles flat and uninteresting, extending to the base 
of the Malvern hills, which now form a side skreen of great height. 
The cupola of Upton and the neat village of Severn Stoke afford a 
pleasing variety. Upon the Severn the views are occasionally’ beauti- 
ful and romantic, from its deep winding banks, which até varied from 
verdant meadow to shrubby woodland, The Maine, as it Approaches 
to Wirtzburg, in Franconia, has very semilar confines. 
Rising ground about the last mile shews the south side of the city 
of Worcester, with the cathedral and spite of St. Andréw’s in the 
centre above the river, crowning a red cliff, and assuming the digni- 
fied air of a provincial'city. oe aie 
The cathedral has no area from the town, but is closely crouded 
with buildings, from which circumstance the distant prospect is the 
more eligible. Its elevated site places it advantageously im'every view 
of the city, but particularly from the south side. Sardcenic, or more 
‘correctly speaking, that species of Norman architecture introduced 
after the first crusades, marks both the plan and embellishnients of 
this structure. In the nave each ‘row of arches has the clustered 
moulding ; above them are as many opén arcades, with lancet heads, 
and supported by insulated columns with flourished capitals, — 
evidently 
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\ evidently improved from the open stone galleries of the Saxons and 
their immediate successors, to a state extremely light and airy. This 
adaptation, introduced in the reign of Hénry the third, observable at 
Westminster Abbey and other. instarices, obtained much during the 
reigns of the three. first Edwards, and continued, at least, to the 
close of the fourteenth ry The choir and. the double transept 
are less ornamented, -and the lightness of the pillars, which serve as 
mulliongto the windows, can scarcely-be exceeded. The shafts, in- 
deed, would’ appear disproportionately slender and tall, But for a fil- 
Jet which es them, and. appearance of a capital. 

: To gain ‘a comiplete idea. o uisite symmetry produced by 
the colonnade of the nave, the best, station i er the great western 
window, from i de whole is thrown -into perspective, and 


proves the simple ur of thesearly Gothic school. Much has 
been gained in point of effeét Bee iediocations whichyhave been 
lately made gathe whole internal structure, and by which.a pervading 
style, simpleand unifogm, communicates*an immediate satisfaction 
even to the least distfsinating mind, ‘We can then examine the 
architecture, and percei peconrcepaneagee of every part, without 
the distraction of gaudy*masses of colour and exuberant décoration 
heaped t fr, as in many foreign churches. 
- The old chapter-house, a decagon,’ supported by a centyal column, 
like those at Salisbury and Yorkyei 4 well-furnished'fibrary, in 
which we were shewn a MS. containing the antiphonal services ‘for- 
merly used by the monks, writtein scores and probably soon after 
invention of mmusieal points in Italy by Mretino. 
t raised.in 1224, was very generally repaired to- 
“fou h gentury, when the tower, which is 
-cloisters and the. whole roof were 
The, sépulchral ‘chapel of ‘prince Arthyr has all 
herrnaments which are seen so profiisely scat- 
is father’sam unr at wattgierer, and the same artist 
hed a design for both. Boe 
mo ént of bishop Ho orable for patriotic 
-to thé mandate of James the%ec@nd, the eye of the counois- 
ily directéd. “Rysbyach, in his principal figures, was, 
the choice of /his*attitudes, am eminently so in this 
‘was no follower of the antique;*but like other artists of 
the French school, d at imparting an air of real life, by throwmg 
all his figures into theatrical postures. In his most admired sculptures 
in Westminster Abbey there are fréquent attempts to embody meta- 
physical idéas, and a dramatic action is‘given’ to his groupes. His 
accompaniments are therefore seldom detached: from’ the chief figure, 
as on many modern monuments, and he never neglected the minutest 
circumstance of correct drapery. - thy ieee 
_ From the new bridge built by Gwynne, the plan of which is de-- 
servedly admired, we had a’view‘of the‘western fagade of the cathe- 
draly upon which and the tran32pts are crouded many low spires, too 
large and too plain to be mistaken for pinnacles. They have in every 
Vox. IL 3N respect 
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respect the inferiority of modern restoration. The contrast with that 
of St. Andrew’s church, the most celebrated. attempt in our days in 
that species of aérial architecture, and the work of an uneducated 
mason, produces an unpleasing effect. The outline of the whole is 
harsh, because so multiplied into sharp points, and the admiration 
which might be due to St. Andrew’s as a single objeet is lessened by. 
the sameness of accompaniment. 
The Severn is here wide and transparent, winding under a high 
bank of red sarid stone, upon which the castle and monastery once 
stood. The city of Worcester is larger than most of our county capi- 
tals, and is busy or elegant from great provincial resort. Some of the 
streets are regular, and the public buildings have an air of magnifi- 
cence as to their scale. Our frugal ancestors were strangers to the 
elegancies of modern life; and before commerce had laid open to-us 
the luxuri¢s of the East, neither porcelain nor any kind of ornamented 
pottery were incommon use. Late in the last century manufactories 
were established at Dresden and at Seve, which rivalled in embel- 
lishment, if not in other qualities, the invention of the Chinese. The 
first in England, at Chelsea, is now discontinued; \the second, at 
Worcester, still flourishes, and various articles are exhibited which 
are extremely beautiful, not only for elegence and variety of design, 
but for delicacy and correctness of execution. ‘We were at first con- 
tent to follow, with various degrees of success, the invention of the 
Chinese. Ina happy hour, the genius of Wedgewodd aimed at the 
more classic models of the antique, and in that exquisite art, for 
_which the Etruscans were indebted to the Greeks of Samos, we now. 
approach as nearly to that second school as they did to the original in- 
ventors. : : 


(T@ be continued.) 


QUESTIONS RESPECTING MR. MALTHUS'S SYSTEM. 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
Sir, ea 
WILL you permit me, through the medium of your elegant 
and. useful Miscellany, to request from some of the admirers of Mr. 
Malthus’s opinions, an answer to the following questions. I ask them 
for my own information; but I think the answers might contribute to 
throw some light-on that important discussion. 

ist, Will Mr. M. deny that vast tracts of land on this globe, even 
in this agricultural country, remain totally uncultivated ; and that the 
finest countries in Europe alone, such as the southern provinees of the; 
vast empire of Russia, for instance, however luxuriant the vegetation, 
pete es thinly peopled, and but indifferently cultivated, 
M4 at all? fs ‘ : : 

2d. If he do not deny it, will he maintain that, taking the world 
throughout, it already contains more people than. it can bear food to 


support? 
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support? and a8 long as there remains so many vacancies to fill up, 
will he deny that emigration, which Providence seems to have ap- 
pointed the bees to teach us, and to which we must resolve our- 
‘selves whenever we can live, or liye agreeably, no longer on our na- 
tive soil, is much preferable in the eyes of the philanthropist thaa 
what Mr. M. calls morg? restraint ? 

3d.. Gan that restraint be called moral which is in direct contra- 
diction with the first law of the Creator, be fruitful and multiply and 
replenish the earth, and susove it, and which, taking man as he is, 
must become a source of mischief not to be calculated? ’ 

4th. Granting, for argument sake, that the earth is unequal to the 
task of affording subsistence to its inhabitants, does not Mr. M. him- 
self admit that the supreme Ruler of the world has already appointed 
checks to an overflowing population—wars, epidemical disorders, 
infantile diseases, Kc. and these checks having hitherto effected their 
purpose, is it not premature to seek for new ones? or shall we pre- 
tend to be wiser than God, by appointing some in addition, more effi- 
cacious in our opinion, but the effect of which would be to take from 
the poor the only enjoyment left to them ? 

5th. Have the admirers of Mr. M.’s opinions well pondered the 
utility of an abundant population, even clamorous for'subsistence, as 
a check also perhaps. appointed by divine wisdom to the tyranny of 
the rich? and are then the rich aloue to sway the earth? 

6th, As a‘clergyman, has Mr. M. well considered the pleasin 
idea of souls created for eternal happiness, even though they shoul 


_be early cut off, or long suffer in this lower world? 


I have no intention to cavil; but I firmly believe that an answer to 
these questipns would be highly acceptable to niany of your readers, 
and especially to a constant one, 

M.S. 

22d July, 1807, : 3 

et 
GRAY’S IMITATIONS. 

For the Atheneum. 


THE investigation of an author’s imitations, if not in the 
highest degree profitable, is at least always curious; and in such a 
poet as Gray, whose. learning, was extensive, and ‘ whose talent,’ as 
Aikin has, with great propriety, observed, ‘ it was, to gather, from 
all parts of his multifarious reading, images, and even expressions, 
that struck him as poetical,’ must be peculiarly interesting. It is, 
therefore, my intention, to lay before the public, from time to time, 
through the medium _of the Athenzeum, some of the more known 
productions of Gray; noticing such imitations as I have been able to 
collect among our own poets, or those of Greece and Rome. Being 
ignorant of the Italian language, I have not been able to pursue my 
search thither, though I suspect ample game might be started in the 
‘coverts of Petrarch. Gray considered himself as licensed on all 
grounds. 
IT have 
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I have noted the passages to which he has himself owned his obli- 
gation, and such, likewise, as I have found mentioned elsewhere, 
These I have distinguished from the rest. 

I have likewise inserted, here and there, such brief observations as 
appeared to me to the point, and, so far as I know, have not been 
made by any of the editors or commentators of Gray. 


‘ O imitatores! servum pecus!’ said Horace, contemplating the 
poets of his own time; but that he did not mean to stigmatize all 
imitators, as a servile herd appears, I think, from what follows ; 

¢ Parids ego primus Iambos 
¢ Ostendi Latio, numeros animosq secutus 
¢ Archilochi,’ 


and yet he had said just before, 


‘ Libera per vacuum posui vestigia princeps ; 
‘ Non aliena meo pressi pede ;— 


nor does he, by any means, consent, that his bays should be clipped 
on account of such imitation; 


‘ Ne me foliis ideo brevioribus ornes, 
‘-Qnod timni mutare modos, & carminis artem,’ , 


But then he himself furnishes the reason, why his imitations were pri- 
vileged from the charge of servility; he had not strictly followed even 
the measure and spirit of Archilochus (the subject-matter, and the 
round of expression he had disclaimed before, ‘Non res, & agentia 
verba Lycambem); he had superinduced Alczus, and the masculine 
numbers of Sappho; nda ; 


‘ Temperat Archilochi musam pede mascula Sappho, 
‘ Temperat Alceus,’* : 


thus, in some measure effecting, that even the learned reader should be 
pleased with the graces of Archilochus, without immediately perceiv- 
ing, through the artfulness of the disguise, that those graces were not 
the offspring of the poet’s own imagination. 

We may consider another passage of Horace, in relation to this 
subject, which, though originally, indeed, addressed to dramatic 
poets alone, is, I think, equally applicable to all. Subjects, says he, 
already occupied, shall become your own property and ‘right, * Pub- 
Jica materies privati juris erit,” by the observation of these three rules: 
1. Do not follow, without deviation, the plan of the original ; do not 
tread exactly the same round : Y Koy u 

‘Si bs 
‘Nec circa vilem patulumg moraberis orbem.’ 
. And this rule may be justly applied to episodes, or, in short, to any 
long train of images or. sentiments. Every reader will recall to mind 
y how 





_ * Ihave stuck to the common interpretation ; though the gloss of Zeunius is 
ingenious, and, I think, not far-fetched. , 
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how judiciously Virgil hath observed this rule in his imitations of the 
great poet; in his description of the descent into hell, ofthe night-ex- 
pedition, of the funeral games, and of the shield of Ayeas. 2. Do 
not give the sentiment or the image, which you borrow, word for word 
from your master, as a translator ought; 


. . 


* Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere, fidas 
‘ Interpres,’ 


I would add, Do not give it us in the.same.conneclion. But here let 
it be remembered, that literally to translate from another language is 
much more pardonable than literally to copy from your own; for, in 
this case, you mingle something from yourself (that which Horace in- 
sists on above). by dressing it elegantly in your own language; where- 
as, otherwise, you add nothing from your own stock, but take, and 
leave, the passage as you found it. 3. Do not imildle any thing ua- 
suitable to the nature of your wark; ¥ 


* Nec desilies imitator in arctum : 
* Unde pedem proferre pudor yetat, aut operis lex,’ 


This surely, is servile, to employ what is unfit for your own work, 
merely because employed, very suitably, perhaps, by your master. 
Yet of this servility the greatest poets have been found guilty. 

These few general remarks (Horace’s, not my own) I thought it 
proper to make, as they may serve, in some measure, as a help, to de- 
termine how far the frequent imitations of Gray are to be considered 
as servile, and, consequently, as condemned by the mast aceurate of 
critics. 


ODE ON THE SPRING. 


L. 1. Lo! where the rosy-bosom’d hours’—from Milt. ‘ The graces, 
and the rosy-bosom’d hours.’—Comus, 1002. 

3. Disclose the long-expected flowers.’—Is it not probable that 
Gray wrote ‘ long-expecting?’ A similar expression will be found in 
his friend West’s ode, addressed to himself, ‘On the backwardness 
of the Spring ;’ 

‘ A plaint is heard from every tree, 
‘ Each budding floweret cails for thee ; 


of which last line Gray says, ‘ the exclamation of the flowers is bold, 
but, I think, not too bold.’ But this I hazard.as a mere conjecture.* 
L. 5. ¢ The Attic warbler pours her throat.’—* Is it for thee the lin- 
net pours his throat ?”—Pope’s Essay on Man, iti. 33. 
L.8 &seq. The image is not uncommon; yet I know not whether. 
the concurrence of the whisper and the fragrancy may not authorise 
us in saying, that*Gray had in his eye that beautiful passage of Milt. 
P. L, 4-156. 2 


* In all editions of Gray that I have seen it is “ petng Lad 
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‘ Gentle gales 
‘ Fanning odouriferous wings, dispense 
* Native es, and whisper whence they stole 
* Those balmy spoils.’ 


L. 12. ‘A broader, browner shade.’——-The happy copulation of 
epithets, from Mili, P. L. 9-1087, 


* Highest woods 
‘___—_—— Spread their umbrage broad 
‘And brown as evening.’ 


Mason has adopted it likewise; 


© Yon oak, with his broad brown arms 
‘ Chills the pale plain beneath him,’—Caract, 4. 


L. 14. ‘ O’er-canopies the glade’—from ‘Shak.'s. Mid. Night’s 

Dream; 
‘A bank, 
‘ O’er-canopied with luscious wood-bine. "—Gray. 

L. 23, 24. Aikin has, I think, observed the elegance of the epithets 

* peopled’ and * busy.’ .They.are both, if, L.mistake not, from Pope. 
-* Peopled,’ as applied to the insects, will be found, Ess..on Maa, i. 
206. 

‘From the green meyrinds in the peopled gags’ 

The other is in u the second Iliad, 556. 


‘Fron to pa il, with murmur, run | 
* The shaded Ion Seay bas in” ‘the’ sun.” 


Mason has the same expression, Caract. 423. 


‘ Pinions flutter, shadows move, 
* Busy murmurs hum around ; 


which last line of Mason’s is probably from Sappho; 


Bopebss 
CW dKogt poor 5 


and still nearer is that of Pope, Imit. of Hor. L. 2. S.6-70— 


‘ A hundred other men’s affairs, 
£ Like bees are humming in my ears,’ 


. 


rs 


Boulos, let the reader recollect, is, literally, the hum ofa Sos 


L. 24. * The busy murinur flows.’ This lige affords the only ex- 
ample, that I recollect, in our Janguage, of what the critics call 
¢ elegans ab auditu ad visum transitio.’ It is, however, Very common 

“among the Greek poets,’ 


Gophotioa, Cd. Tyr. 187, Thasdy de Aapemrtly literally, ‘ the Pwan shines.’ 
Tbh, 473. Erapeds yar 78 npieyros, 
Aptiwg Daviira, 


Péwa Tapers. literally translated, ‘For, appearing 
Jately from the snowy Parnassus, hath the Healy wns , 


And 
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And Bacchylides, in. his elegant little fragment on Peace, |. 12. 
Tlasdinds ODpvos PAdyorras.. 


* The hymns of the youths flow.’ 


L. 25. * The insect-youth is on the wing. —* Luditque favis emissa 
juventus.’—Virg. G. iv. 22. . 


L. 27. * And float amid the liquid 
quidam.’—Virg. G. iv. 59.. Gray. 
L. 29-30. ‘Some shew their gaily-gilded trim 
* Quick- glancing to the sun.’ 
Gray himself quotes Milt..P. L. vii-405, 
‘ Sporting with qui » 
* Shew to ie on coats dropped with gold.’ 


2 


He probably had in his eye too the lines above cited from Pope's Iliad, 
and, perhaps, that of Virgil, G. iv. 25. . 


noon.’ ‘ Nare per estatem li- 


: —alas 
“ Pandere ad estivtum solem. 


L. 31 & seq. * To Contemplation’s sober eye, kc.” * While insects 
from the threshold preach.’ Green in the Grotto; Dodsley’s Misc. 
vol. v. p. 161.—Gray. 

L. 38. ‘And they that creep, and they that fly..—Though the op- 
position is suggested by what immediately preceded, yet, perhaps, 
Pope’s line was ringing in the ears of Gray; ‘Of all who blindly 
creep or sightless soar.’ Ess. on Man, i. 12. 

L. 36. ‘ But flutter thro’ life’s little day.’-—Adopted by Mason in 
his Elfrida, Ode to Truth, 22. ~ 


‘ The poor worm 
¢ Shall prove her contest vain; life’s litile day 
* Shall pass, and she be gone.’ ‘ 
€ ‘ 

L. 48. * On hasty wings thy youthis flown.’ ‘ Insperata tuze cum 
veniet pluma* superbiz.’ Her. 4Carm. x. 2. This line, likewise, 
affords an instance of a change of tense, from the present to: perfect, 
by no means common among our poets, though frequent with Virgil 
and other. Latin writers. 

‘ No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets,— 
‘ On hasty wings thy youth is flown, 

? * Thy sun is set thy spring is gone. 

Virg. G. iii, 548. ‘ Praeterea jam nec mutari pabula refert, 
. * Queesiteeq nocené artes; cessére magistri. : 

G. i, $28. ‘ Ipse pater, media nimborum in nocte, corusca 
‘ Fulmina molitu: dextra ; quo maxuma motu 
© Terra tremit; fugere fere.’ 


Which 





* I confidently quote the line thus ; for what man of taste docs not rise against 
Bentley's frigid reading, bruma? | 
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Which last passage the Abbé Delille thus excellently renders: 


* Dans cette nuit affreuse, environné d’éclairs, ° 

¢ Le roi des dieux s’assise sur le trone des-airs; 

* Le terre tremble au loin sous son maitre quitomne; _ 
j Les animaux ont fui.’ fo 
His remark upon the passage, and Dryden’s translation of it, aré 
equally fist; ‘Il y adans le texte fugere fere.’ J'ai cru qu'on me 
pardonneroit d’avoir essayé de rendre la vivacité admirable de ce 
trait, produit, 4 ¢¢ qu’il me semble, par sa précision, & par le change- 
ment du présent ép-parfait. - Je suis étonne que Dryden, ecrivantdans 
une langue plus hardie que 1a nétre, ait défiguré cet endroit-par ce'vers 
trainant & froid; . 


-€ And flying beasts in forrests seek abode.’ 


Sotheby, who appears generally to have kept: his eye rather ‘upon 
Delille, than Virgil, closely. follows him here; ‘The beasts have 
fled.’ 
Gray, similarly, in the Prog. of Poesy, 18—: 
. ¢ The sullen cares, 
‘ And frantic passions hear thy soft contreul; 
© On Thrazia’s hills the Lord of war 
* Hath curb’d the fury of his car.’ 
"  Ongrorig: 
- a, 


SYNONIMIC ELUCIDATIONS CONTINUED. 
Print. Cut. Copper-plate.’ Cay. Elching. Mezzolinto, Engraving. 


All these words are occasionally employed to denote an impression 
taken off in ink, représenting a drawing or a picture. 

Print is the most general term: whether the impression be from 
wood, copper, pewter, or marble: whether the delineation be traced 
witha solvent, a’ style, or a graver; whether it be stamped on linen, 
silk, or paper, the word -print is equally applicable. © It’ is derived 
fromthe Latin imprimere, to press upon, and describes the'one pro- 
cess common to all these methods of taking likenesses.” a 

Cuts are impressions taken from blocks of wood, cud or carved for- 
that purpose, and are worked off with the letter-press. 

Copper-plates are impressions: taken from engravings in copper ; 
they require to be worked alone, and that’in a rolling-press. _ 

Gays are cuts or copper-plates, coloured over with a painting-brush : 
the appellation is chiefly applied to the staitied cuts in children’s books, 
which are gay With many hues!’ ~ gins 

Etchings are impressions of delineations traced by. means ofa sol- 
vent in copper, or in marble: @izen or etschen is lo eat inle, wo cor- 
rode; it is the intensive of the verb ¢o eat. 4 tig eS : 

Mezzotintos are impressions from those copper=plates, where the 
middle tints, or average degree ef illumination,’ had been, traced tre- 

‘chanically 
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chanically by right lines crossing éach other, or the artist had only 
been eniployed to polish the:white spaces with the smooth end of his 


style, and to deepen the dark parts with its pointel, in order to pro-, 


duce the extreme tints. . 

Engravings are those prints which are obtained from plates dug in 
/ein-graben) or indented by the tool ; in contradistinction to those ob- 
tained from imbossed blocks. . 

_ Books with prints are daily becoming more common: many forms 
of instruction are greatly facilitated and accelerated by the help of de-, 
lineation, Cuts are more conveniently interspersed with the text of a 
book than engravings. There may bea something childish in the taste , 
for gays ; yet in works respecting botany, natural history, the costume 
of different countries, .or the fashions of our own, it would be diffi- 
cult, or impossible, to teach without colours. Etchings, mezzotintos,, 
engravings define the different methods in which copper-plates have; 
been executed. ! 


Numerous. Numerose. 


The Latin word numerus signifies not only number but measure? 
it is applied both to arithmetical and to syllabic reckoning. In the 
one sense it is englished by the substantive number, in the other sense 
by the substantive numerus. The number of melodious prose-writers 
in our language is not considerable: the prose of Gibbon is remarkable 
for a numerus highly gratifying to the ear. The adjective of number 
isnumerous; the adjective of numerus is numerose. Numerous er- 
rors. Numerose sentences. In works composed to be read aloud, 
such as sermons, it is important to study a numerose diction, 


Date, . Epocha. Era. Feriod. 


Date is the specified time at which any event happened. Epocha is 
adate from which subsequent time is computed. Era is the range 
or duration of a specific form of annal computation. Period is a cycle, 
er round of time, which, when ended, begins anew. at 

The 25th’ December is commemorated as.the date of Christ’s birth- 
day; but neither the month nor the year can be satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. The supposed year of the nativity of Christ is become the 
epocha of European chronology; it would have been better to date 
from the.year of the crucifixion, because that*is capable of definite 
ascertainment. The Christian era has been in use about 1289 years: 
it was-introduced in the sixth century, Toaldo imagines that the re- 
Yolutions of the weather coincide with the lunar period, and that the 
seasons return every nineteen years. ind 

Date means given. Formerly letters and contracts were subscribed 
‘Given under my hand and seal this 29th February; hence the 
word given, in Italian dato, came to designate the day of issue. 
Epocha, in Greek ewoxn, signifies a.posture of the stars. Era is Ara- 
bic for time appoimted. Period, in Greek qegiodos, means way around, 
Circuit, orbit. " 

Vou. 1. 30 Te 
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To help. Teaid. To assist. To succour. To telieve, 


' Help is derived from heal, as the Latin salvare from salus; its pri- 
mary meaning is to alleviate disease. Metaphorically it is applied to 
other forms of useful assistance, especially to. the participation of 
labour. 

Aid is immediately French, but is a contraction of the Latin adju- 
tare, or adjuvare: juvare is derived from some obsolete adjective ety - 
mologically connected with juvenis young, and jovialis wanton. To 
aid is to be a young man to another. ste 

To assist is Latin for to stand-by; not in the sense of to look on, but 
of to give support. -— . 

Succour is a running-up-to, and implies celerity of exertion. 

Relief is from the French relever, to lift again, and were better 
spelled releef, and ¢o releve ; it is the service rendered after an unfor- 
tunate catastrophe. 

We help the sufferer; we aid the sluggish; we assist the combat- 
ant; we succour the endangered; we relieve the disappointed. The 
helper should. be wise; the aider active; the assistant strong; the suc- 
courer speedy; the reliever bountiful. 


Actor. Player. 


Both these words describe one who performs on a theatre: the first 
with relation to the character, the second with relation to the profes- 
sion. Friends, who on a domestic stage allot parts to each other, and. 
repeat a drama, are actors, but not players. Many a libertine has 
taken to the stage for a maintenance, and has become a player, without. 
becoming an actor. The great theatres engage those who act well; the 
strolling companies those who play cheap. The actor is he who re- 
presents a fictitious personage; the player he who does it for the di- 
version of an audience. ' Actor excites the idea of an artist who imi- 
tates human manners; player of a hireling amuser. We say a great 
actor, not a great player: we say a company of players, not a company 
of actors. . J 4 

In English, comedian is one who acts in comedy; and ¢ragedian, 
one who acts in tragedy: but in French, comedian answers to our word 
player, and is applied to actors of either description. 


Resemblance. Conformily. 

Things alike in appearance have resemblance; things alike in reality 
have conformity. A portrait resembles the original: a bust is con- 
formal with the plaster-cast. Semblance is the object of comparison 
in the one case; form in the other. There is a resemblance between 
the docurines of Luther and Calvin, not an entire conformity, There 


is much conformity inthe structure of animals, between which there is 
Little resemblance. ; 


Junction. Union. me 
The Latin jungere is etymologically connected with jugum, yokes 
dungere equos curru, is to harness horses in a chariot, To join, is to 
bring 
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bring into juxta-position, in circumstances which favour a suspicion of 


compulsion. 

Union is derived from unus, one, and means a making into one. 

Junction implies a less intimate connexion than union. Union im- 
plies a less separable connexion than junction. Travellers, armies, 
join: partners, lovers, unite. 

An happy couple is joined, but not united: an unmarried couple is 
united, but not joined. 

The union of two rivers, not the junction of two rivers, if their con- 
fluence is the thing described. The junction of two rivers, not the 
union of two rivers, if the canal, which connects them, is the thing 
described, Parallel rouds can never unite; but they may be joined: 
by across read. \ 

To accumulate. To amass. 

Things which when heaped together do not ‘unite, are said to be ae-- 
cumulated: things which when heaped together do unite, are said to 
be amassed. The avaritious man accumulates guineas; he amasses 
landed property. Abuses accumulate. Conquests amass. 

Such at least isthe French and English use of these two words. I 
cannot perceive that the Latin etymon cumulus necessarily means a 
heap of things separate, but rather a high heap, being etymologically 
connected with calmen. . Virgil has aque cumulus. In this case-ene 
ought to say, To accumulate honours; to amass sordid gains. 


(To be continued.) 








For the Atheneum, 
ON PATIENCE, 


- IT is recorded, that an emperor of China, once making a 
progress through his dominions, was accidentally entertained in a 
house in which the master, with his wives, children, daughters-in- 
Jaw, grand-children, and servants, all lived together in perfect peace 
and harmony. The emperor, struck with admiration at the spectacle, 
requested the head of the family to inform him what means he em- 
ployed to.preserve quiet among such a number and variety of persons. 
The old man, taking eut a pencil, wrote these three words—patience, 
patience, patience. 3 

I make no question that all your readers, especially those who are 
masters and mistresses of families, will give entire credit to the effi- 
cacy of this recipe for domestic peace; and whether they take itthem- 
selves or not, they will agree in recommending full doses of it to all 
under their jurisdiction, The Chinese word for this quality has, I 
presume, the same import and_ signification with the English one, 
namely, calm endurance. This virtue. is exhibited in various ways; 
as in resignation under afflictions and-injuries, perseverance in labour, 
untired expectation, and the suppression of violent emotions. It 
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nearly related to fortitude, connected with meekness and humility, and 
. usually coupled with content. The poets, who have given many 
elegant and striking personifications of all the other virtues, have, I 
think, been deficient in their notice of this. Perhaps the frequent oc- 
casion they have generally had to exercise it, has rendered it no pleas~ 
ing object of their contemplation. Shakespeare in one place calls her 
‘a tired mare,”’ which seems to imply that he had long, enough been 
_ mounted on her. It is true he makes some amends in another 
passage, by the flattering appellation of a ‘‘ young and rose-lipped 
cherubim,” but this is put into the mouth of one who was going to 
renounce her. . With respect to his famous ‘‘ Patience on a monu- 
ment smiling at Grief,” were I inclined to play the conjectural critic, 
¥ should say that he borrowed the image from some actual piece of 
sculpture. The most distinct picture I have met with of Patience is in 
Mrs. Barbauld’s ‘* Hymn to Content.”’ loi sas 


And Patience there, thy Sister meek, 
Presents her mild unvarying cheek 
To meet the offer'd blow. 


This is characteristic, though it may be said to give an ungracious 
slap in the face to this virtue. 

* On applying to some ladies for their ideas with respect to an alle- 
gorical design for this quality, one proposed an angler as the principal 
figure; another, a female.disentangling a skein of silk. For accom- 
paniments, one suggested a bird hatching her eggs, alluding to the 
beautiful simile in Hamlet, . 

Anon, as patient as the female dove, 


’Ere that her golden couplets are disclosed, 
His silence will sit drooping. 


Another would have a sheep in the act of being sheared; and another 
very ingeniously recommended the aloe, which is said to flower only 
once in a hundred years. A plantation of young oaks was proposed 
as a side screen; and a camel kneeling to receive his Joad, in the back 
ground. This last figure brought one to my mind, as a companion to 
it, the mention of which drew on me the indignation of the ladies; it 
_ was a female Cathnesian, with a pannier on her back, receiving a load 
of manure to carry into the field, such as her lord and master thought 
fit to lay on. Vide ** Mr. Pennant’s Tour in Scotland.” Weall 
agreed to reject the ass as an emblem, fearing it might rather suggest 
the qualities of obstinacy and stupidity; yet it is well known that 
Homer has not scrupled to introduce him as a comparison for the pas- 
sive valour of one of his principal heroes. The Odyssey of that great 
poet may be considered as a continued example of the virtue of patience, 
With its concomitants, prudence, fortitude, and perseverance. One 
of the epithets of Ulysses is, the much-enduring; and on all trying: 
' aatirapsiateety +... 5 : occasions 
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eccasions he exhibits .a2 mind strengthened in the school of adversity, 
and rising superior to misfortune. 





adversis rerum immersabilis un es, Horuwee 
Still buoyant in the adverse waves of fate. 


It must‘be acknowledged, too, that Penelope is not a less striking 
instance of patience ; since, after the ten-years’ siege of Troy, she waits 
ten years longer for her rambling husband, of whom she had had ne 
intelligence, notwithstanding the solicitations of a whole host of suitors. 
It is true, her patience at length seems just on the point of being ex- 
hausted, and Ulysses returns in the very nick of time. 

But to quit heroes and heroines, I shall present a modern and more 
familiar example of patience, in a summary of the history of my old 
acquaintance, Toby Leathersides. The father of Leathersides was a 
declining tradesman, who, having no encouragement to bring up his 
son to his own calling, resolved to make a scholar of him. He got 
him admitted on the foundation at one of our public schools, where he 
soon distinguished himself as the best fag ever known, His parts 
were slow, but solid. His tasks cost him much pains, but he mas- 
tered them all, and was particularly successful in getting long pieces 
by heart. His perseverance was in its full time rewarded by an elec- 
tion to a scholarship in one of the universities.. As this was all he 
had for his support, he could but just keep soul and body together, 
and was obliged to submit to an external appearance which often sub- 
jected him to ‘the spurns that patient merit of th’ unworthy takes.” 
He went on, however, in a steady course of regularity and industry, 
and was never known to miss either prayers or lectures. Havi 
éstablished a character for diligence, he was recommended by his 
tutor as a proper person to be employed in the collation of manuscripts 
for anew edition of a classic. At leisure hours he amused himself 
with algebraical calculations, and made a great progress in a much 
completer index to all Aristotle’s works than any yet published. His 
object of ambition was a fellowship, which, however, after repeated 
trials, he missed for want of interest; and he was at. length induced 
to quit college for a curacy in the north of England. This was ina 
Jarge scattered parish of a dreary country; and besides the common 
duty, there was annexed that of catechising all the children, and 
of officiating as under-master to a grammar-school. For these ser= 
vices he was miserably paid, but opportunities sufficient were offered 
him of making large additions to his stock of patience. 1n process of 
time his reputation acquired him the post of private tutor to a neigh- 
bouring squire’s only son, a boy who had been given up in despair by 
various pedagogues, on account of impenetrable, dulness and incurable 
obstinacy, fostered by indulgence from his cradle. Leathersides, how- 
ever, by a method similar to that by which a drop of water wears a 
stone, succeeded in engraving upon his pupil’s brain some of the first 
rudiments of literature. At this house he contracted an acquaintance 
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with a lady verging towards the state of ancient vitginity, which, iw 
time, was ripened into a mutual fendre. But here some difficulty oc? 
curred; for whereas the lover was patient, and could wait a conve- 
nient season; the lady was impatient, and thought she had waited long 
enough already. However, Tosy was not to be forced from his plan; 
and being in his own mind determined to avoid that greatest of all 
trials of patience, a large family with a small income, he kept the 
fair one at bay for seven years, and then, yielding to the dictates of af» 
fection, gave her his hand. As her temper, naturally none.ef the best, 
had been soured by delay, the honeymoon was scarcely. over before she 
shewed symptoms of becoming that admirable instrument for the ex- 
ercise of domestic patience vulgarly termed a scold. Leathersides re- 
ceived:the boon like another Socrates; and many a time, by the aid of 
a pipe in his mouth, and Seneca de Tranquillitate in his hand, he 
weathered the roughest storms of parlour and kitchen discord. 

Sometimes he would quit the scene, and take an excursion for the, 
purpose of following his favourite amusement, angling; when a bite 
and twe er three nibbles would make him pass a few hours in perfect 
content. Ifever he gave his wife just cause of complaint, it was by 
his occasional early rising in pursuit of this pastime; an offence which 
more than once caused the utter demolition of his fishing tackle. 

A year had not elapsed before he discovered another propensity of 
his partner’s, which was that of tippling. He was tao well acquaint- 
ed with the nature of the case to expect any other remedy for this evil 
than patience, and he could the more readily submit to it, as he knew 
that it would infallibly bring relief, and probably at no very distant 
period. He took care, therefore, that the dear-one’s inclinations 
should meet with no obstacle; and so much did she think herself 
obliged to him for his discreet and accommodating behaviour, that a 
handsome fortune, having unexpectedly fallen to her while she lay ill 
of the dropsy which terminated her life, she bequeathed it wholly 
and unconditionally to her beloved husband. Along with it, indeed, 
my friend inherited an old Chancery suit; but he patiently pays his, 
annual bill of costs, in hopes that he may possibly live to see its ter- 
mination. 

Leathersides has provided himself with a variety of proverbial 
sayings in favour of his characteristical quality, which he utters on 
all suitable occasions; as, No evil beyond the reach of patience—It.is, 
never so bad but it might have been worse—When things are come, 
to the worst, they will mend of themselves—Better naught that I do 
know, than naught that I do not know—What cannot be cured must 
be endured, He will get down musty victuals by help of what he 
calls the golden sentence of Charles XII, of Sweden, ‘¢ It is not good, 
but it may be eaten;’’ and he swallows stale muddy beer with, “ E- 
have drank worse.” He sometimes calculates how much he has saved, 
in the article of horse flesh by his perseverance in riding a stumbling, 
once nag, which its former owner was glad to sell six years ago, 
or five pounds. He has more reason to think well of liis patience for 


having by its means almost worn out an hereditary gout, without hav- 
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ingonce had recourse to a doctor. . He was never known to stop in his 
soad for the purpose of sheltering from a shower, and by that means 
has escaped many a celd which would have been the consequence of 
alternate wetting and drying. He has hung his study with the heads 
of some of the most celebrated names in his school, among whom are 
Ksop, Socrates, Epictetus, and patieat Grizzel;. and he has a Dutch 
print of Job lying full of soves, with his wife on the one hand, and the 
devilon the other, Caryll’s folio commentary on this patriarch fills a 
conspicuous place in his library; a work which, as he dryly observes, 
is equally admirable in teaching and exercising patience. 
A. 





To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


CONDUCT OF NAVIGATORS TOWARDS SAVAGES. 
Sir, ’ 

YOUR other readers, I doubt not, as well as myself, have 
been gratified with the Account of New Caledonia, communicated by 
a lady who appears to. possess equally the talents for observation and 
description. . There is one circumstance, however,.in her narrative 
which cannot but have excited painful feelings in every humane breast; 


and although she has spoken of it in a manner that does honour to her 


sensibility, -yet I think it. affords room for some additional remarks, 
which may usefully be directed. towards a point in which humanity 
and justice are deeply interested. It must be apparent that I allude 
to the wanton murder (no other name suits the deed) perpetrated upon 
oue of the natives-by some of the ship’s crew. The poor savages, it 
Seems, had shewn a particular fondness for shreds of scarlet and crim- 
son, in which, of course, they were freely gratified in the way of bar- 
tem, An English flag,. which had a good deal of scarlet in it, was set 
up a8.a mark on their land, They could not resist the temptation, and 
carried it off. A boat was. sent after them, with an armed crew—a 
scuffle ensued—musquets were fired—and a fine chearful young fellow, 
whe had been jumping and dancing about. the quarter-deck all the 
morning, and who was not ef the party that stole the flag, was shot 
through the heart. 

I shall not dwell on the circumstances which render this case pecu- 
liarly atrocious, but shall. take occasion from it to argue in general 
upon the injustice, as wellas the barbarity, of inflicting the punishment 
of death for asimple theft, upon strangers who have no community of 
law or polity with those who visit their country. ; 

Totake away life-on account of a violation of property, is so far 
from being a principle of natural justice, that a great number of na- 


tious have never made ita part of their code; and it has become such _ 


among highly civilized people only through an artificial estimate of 
the value.of property, and a consequent idea of the importance of 
tiving it the most effectual protection. In a simpler state of society 


there is no possession that can be put in competition with Hfe, and the 
: nations 
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notions of property itself are vague and fluctuating. A savage sees! .. 
in the hands of another man semething which excites his cupidity,’ 
He is ready to exchange for it any thing-of his own, though of much: 
superior value; but if he is unable thus to procure it, he generally: 
little ‘scruples purloining it, expecting, perhaps, a retaliation in kind.» 
The idea of forfeiture of life for such an action is not likely to enter 

his imagination, nor is he capable of such a nice piece of calculation: 
as that which makes forty shillings-a sum to be placed in balance with 

human existence, while thirty-nine shillings is not. ; 

When an European ship touches at one of these remote islands, ‘it 
is a spontaneous visit on her part for the purpose of obtaining provi- 
sion or some necessary refitment. The captain and crew are in fulk 
expectation of being supplied with what they want at a rate vastly in- 
ferior to the price these articles bear in their own country, and do 
not hesitate to tempt the poor islanders to part with things the most 
essential to their subsistence for a few beads, red rags, or other trifling 
superfluity. They employ all their superior knowledge and craft to 
make the exchange as advantageous as possible to themselves; and in 
point of fact, in all those transactions the European is beyond all. pro- 
portion a gainer. He is, however, to reckon upon a drawback of all. 
the petty articles which the natives can pilfer from him; a fraud as’ 
certain, and perhaps as innocent, on their part, as the unconscionable’ 
profits made are.on his; and if he is not prepared to acquiesce in this: 
practice, with no other defence than a sharp look-out, and -perhaps a 
little intimidation and slight corporal punishment, he has no business 
there. ~He is only an alien there; the inhabitants are the masters and: 
legislators: their customs permit thieving, as his laws permit keeu- 
bargaining: the moral principle of doing as‘we would be done unto is’ 
equally dormant on both sides. Every man, it is true,~has a natural. 
right to protect his property, as well as his person, from violence; and 
when open force is attempted, resistance by such means-as he possesses 
is allowable. An assault of that kind indicates dangerous ferocity, 
and experience has sufficiently proved that ‘the savage character is not’ 
to be trusted. But to use fire-arms against naked menvin revenge of 
petty pilfering is equally base and inhuman; and every» death conse~ 
quent upon such barbarity may justly be denominated murder. 

I cannot conclude without a remark upon that marilime character 
which in this country we are tauvht so much to‘admire.; That it de- ~ 
serves every praise that can be due to determined and. daring courage, 
will not be disputed; and when that courage is éxerted for our protec- 
tion, it is entitled to substantial marks of gratitude. But in making 
a moral estimate, botlr its foundation and ‘its tendencies are to be con- 
sidered. Familiarity with hardship and danger, and habitual thought 
lessness, are the usual grounds of a seaman’s courage; and-asthesena- 
turally induce a carelessness of their own livesy they-equally tend to 
xender them regardless of the lives of others. The natratives of voy- 
ages for discovery abound with proofs how little sailors of the lower 
order are to be trusted with discretiorial powers in’the employment ef 
coercive means, They can scarcely be brought to consider savages-as 

fellow-men ; 
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fellow-men; and under the influence ‘of resentment or apprehension, 
‘they almost always exceed the measure’of justifiable self-defence. In 
reality, theif character in general is .so'devoid of reason-or considera- 
tion that they require controul at least as ‘much as the savages shem- 
selves. 

. Yours, ke. » ONLN. 
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GRAMMATICAL “DISCUSSION, ,CONCLUDED. 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


f. Sir, Ewe ; ‘ 

. | return.my best thanks to ** Candidus,”’ for the merit which he 
allows mé ‘*in supporting the opinion of Dr. Lowth and.several of 
our first grammarians ;”’ and must do him the justice to allow,. that 
he has said as much in the cause which he espouses, as could be said 
ini'such.ai cause. - While, however, I dothis, I do not mean to. surren- 
der one single position, which,.in the paper alluded to, I endeavoured 
to maintain, but shall, on the-contrary, proceed to repel the objections 
advanced, taking them in the same order in which they occur. They 
seem to be divided into two heads ; objections to my rules, and objec- 
tions to my Criticisms on certain sentences. The accuracy of therules, 
which I consider as only general nes, is not questioned ; but. ‘‘ they 
are not. obvious, not readily comprehensible by young minds.”?. On 
the contrary, Mr. L. Murray’s rule appears ‘* simple, easy, and intel- 
ligible to the juvenile student.’” There.is, .indged, an, easy. mode of 
attaining ease and simplicity, and that.is, by avoiding the introduc- 
tion of the abstruser:parts of such subjects. as are, in the nature of 
things, or-in the manner in which they are usually treated, somewhat 
dark; under which description [ rank the discussion, of the tenses. 
Such seems to me the real source of the simplicity. attributed to the 
rule contrasted with mine. The first part of that. rule, and my first 
rule, do not, appear essentially different; and, therefore, I dismiss 
both; - but,’ in rd to the-second. part, I assert, that it is inaccurate 
and deficient, while mine is as plain and explicit as the nature of the 
things to be explainéd, and,a-due attention to brevity, would permit. 
Mr. Murray waites (or, rather, Candidus, for, although I find the rule 
in the -Athengeum, with the usual, quotation marks, I have been able 
only.éo.collect or hardly gather. it in my edition of Murray, which is 
the ninth, after,having, with. some little attention, perused the 13th 
tule ef syntax, .as-he calls it, in, which the subject is discussed) 
‘¢ when the action or event is nol contemporary nor future, the perfect 
of the infinitive is proper,’ that is, as I.conceive, when the action is 
past.. As certain distinctions seem to have escaped my present very 
ipgenious opponent, I shall be compelled. to be a little prolix in my 
explanations., There. is, in Latin, one,form.of a perfect or preterite, 
which is equivalent to the English perfect and. preterite ;, thus scripss- 
denotes s* | haye written’’. and ‘‘L,wrore,”’ From this is lorthed the 
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perfect of the infinitive ; and me scripsisse deriotes, im the like manner; 
*‘ that I have written,” or, simply, ‘to have writtem;’’ and, also, 
what cannot’ be expressed but by a circumlocution, since the English . 
language does: not permit ‘to wrote,” namely, **that I wrote,’ 
thus juvat me ita scripsisse, ** it pleases me to have thus writlen,’? | 
and. ** it pleases me thal I thus wrote.’’ It is almost needless to in- 
form Candidus, that there is a corsiderable difference between the 
perfect of the infinitive, ‘* 0 have written,’’ which precisely corres- 
ponds with the periect, ‘* I have written,” and ‘ that I wrote’ cor- 
responding.with ‘*I wrote,”’ the form im which, fromthe infinitive’s 
not possessing in itself the means of denoting a dependent simple past 
action, such a circumstance must necessarily -be expressed. I assert, 
that action alone, I mean past action, caw be indicated by no tense in 
the language, but the tense ** I wrote,” and that, therefore, * when 
the action (the bare action) is not contemporary nor future,” it cam 
not be-expressed by the infinitive af a//, but must be expressed by the 
preterite, **I wrote ;’’ and that ‘I rejoiced to have seen my friend,” 
or, as Candidus interprets:it, **T rejoiced’that I had seen my friend,’’ 
is as different from the only mode of expressing simple past action, 
namely, ** F rejoiced that J saw my friend,” as the compound form, ' 
** I] have-seen,’’ or ‘*I had seen,” is different from the real tense, 
“Tsaw.” ft was, Sir, under this impression, of the manifest dif- 
ference between past action simply, and thé possession of past defi- 
tite action, that EF was compelled to imtroduce inte my se¢ond rule 
those ideas which Candidus seems to characterise as ** not ebvious, 
not comprehensible.” On the basis of correctness, the introduction 
of them was indispensible ;-and it was impossible te couch them in’ 
plainer, or more concise language. Lest it should be ebjected, that, 
in *F rejoiced that | saw my friend,” a relatively past action is not 
exclusively expressed, let- me observe, that this circumstance arises: 
froth a very plain cause, namely, that, as the tenses of the twe verbs: 
are the same, contensporary actions are, thereby, denoted; but, if we 
say, “* Erejoicethat 1 saw my friend,”’ we have the relatively past 
action of the verb see clearly and unequivocally indicated, 
Again; I deemed it ‘neeessary to add, in the second rule, ‘* pro- 
vided that, according to the matare of the leading verb, a form (for 
‘* have written’ is uot, strietly speaking, a tense, but a form) imply- 
ing a past action, can be the object of its reference, or can, consist- 
ently ‘with the nature of things, be dependent upon it; thus * It 
pleases me, or it pleased me, fo have wriften.”” Here, I have men- 
tioned under what condition the perfect of the infinitive may be used, 
and haye: illustrated the circumstance by an appropriate example; and 
the whvle-tenor of the paper in question was to explain when such # 
form mus! het be used; and yet Candidus says, that my rule *in- . 
valves abstruse provisoes which have no illustrations annexed to them.’”” 
BFhists certainly not a just and candid representation either of the rale, 
eat the general argument. With this, I dismiss the first objection, 
avd, although I have net maturely considered the sketch which fol- 
lows {as-a‘sketeh EF give it) and it may subject me to farther nye 
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the following appears to me a correct method of characterising and 
expressing dependent actions or events. - L. Present, contemporary, ot 
subsequent action, ‘*{ rejoice or I intend to see.’’ 2. Past action, inde- 
finitely, ‘1 rejoice that I saw.’ 3. The possession of past, definite 
action completed in a time supposed to extend to the present, ‘ I re- 
joice to have seen,”’ or ‘*I rejoice that I have seen.’ 4, The past 


possession of a finished action perfected before another action, now, - 


alse, past, took place, “I rejoice thal I had seen.” This sketch 
strikes me, at present, as pretty correct; and I shalt only add, that, 
where finite verbs are used, the sentences are invariably elliptical, 
‘and are to be thus resolved: in the 2, ‘‘i saw my friend, 1 rejoice fur 
that.” 3. J have seen my friend, I rejoice for that.”’ 4. ‘* 1 had 
seen my friend, I rejoice for that :”” in all which it is evident, that the 
tenses which, in the preceding forms, are considered as dependent, 
have precisely the same intrinsic import that they have when used ip 
simple unconnected assertion, at 
I come now to the criticism on * It would have afforded me great 
pleasure to have been the messenger,” which Candidus will recollegt 
{ considered as perfectly correct; and I do maintain, tliat if Mr. 
L. M. be misconceived or misrepresented, which 1 am inclingd to 
suspect he has not been, the circumstance has arisen from his own in- 
appropriate manner of expression. He asserts absolutely, and with- 
out limitation, that ‘*In the sentence which follows (naming the 
above-mentioned quotation) the latter verb is with propriety put in 
the perfect of the infinitive,’’ and then closes his sentence; from which 
it was natural to infer, that he conceived there would have been an 
impropriety in putting it in the present. He, indeed, adds, in the 
sentence which follows, ** As the message must (why must it, but be: 
‘cause he chose to frame the sentence thus?) have preceded the pleasure, 
the infinitive which expresses it must also be precedent in time.” 
First comes a plain, absolute, unqualified assertion; and, in a distinct 
sentence, something like a limitation hobbles alter it. Had Mr. L. M, 
said at once, ‘* In the sentence which follows, the latter verb is with 
propriety put in the perfect of the infinitive, because, according to 
the sense intended to be conveyed, the message is supposed to precede 
the pleasure,” I believe there would have been little ¢hance of 
the supposed misconception’s taking place, in regard to this sen- 
tence; and for this Mr. M. alone is accountable, 1 have not at hand 
the 8th number of the Athenaeum; but, if J rightly recollect, there 
were other bints in it, which have been passed over without vindica- 
tion, by which it seemed, at least, that, in other instances, perhaps, of 
a trivial nature, his practice did nat precisely accord with his princi- 
ples; but, as my origina] and principa} aim was, not to animadvert, 
on that occasion, upon Mr, M, but to speak of him, only en passant, 
and with some delicacy too, and neither to disparage his work, nor to 
offend ** the numerous teachers who have adopted his grammar,” 
which is certainly a very useful and a popular one at least, 4 shall’ 
wave any further discussion of this subject, as it has already extended 
too far, and may not be so agreeable to the readers of the Atheneum 
#8 Candidus imagines, unlesI am again particularly urged to act - 
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the defensive.. Thetruth is, that I, have little time for.’ protracted 
discussions ;. and the paper of mine which has been commented on in 
the last number, was'adapted to publication, as I informed one of the 
very respectable proprietors of the Athenzum, under the'twofold dis- 
advantage of the -want of leisure and the waat of health, arising from a 
recent severe illness. 


I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 


1° J..Granr... 

Crouch End, Sept. 4, 1807. 
P. S. Since writing as above, I have perused, with great attention 
and satisfaction, the additional strictures made by CGandidus, page 
357; and although, unquestionably, I agree. with him more than Ido 
with Mr. L. M. yet 1 can as little coincide with him, upon the whole, 
in his last observations, as in the preceding. He attributes greater 
accuracy to L. M. than a full examination of the context will warrant, 
It is evident, that L. M. is alluding to verbs ef desire, hope, &c.. when 
he is discussing the particular construction of the verb. wish; and I 
could ask Candidus, whether he does not think that L. M. introduced 
the verb wish as one of his verbs of desire... In writing on this sub- 
ject, he observes, ‘+ that, though it may sometimes be proper to use the 
past inhnitive immediately alier the governing verb, yet it is generally 
better to give the sentence a different turn.”” This remark he intends 
as applicable to his verbs of desire, Kc. among which he, doubtless, 
places the verb wish; for in regard to other verbs, the perfect of the 
infinitive is, not. mérely sometimes, but more generally used, than the 
analytical form; thus it is fully as common and correct to say .** He 
seems to have studied Homer,”’ as, ‘* It seems that he Aas studied 
Homer;” .(not ‘It Seems that he had studied Homer,’’ as Candidus 
and L.M. would resolve the first form.) Considered as denoting 
desire in a prospective sense, or eyen in a retrospective seuse, the exr 
ression ‘* | wish to have written” appears to me incorrect; although 
must observe that the latter sense is one of which L. M. makes no 
mention, aud weich, I may aver, never entered into his consideration. 
It was incumbent on him, if he had contemplated such a circumstance, 
to state plainly and unequivocally what exten! he assigned to verbs of 
desire, and to make an exception in regard to those which refer back 
as well as look forward; for, in a certain sense, wishing is a species of 
desire. He does not speak of the verb desire, as Gandidus seems 
to think, but of verbs of desire in general, by which appellation he 
certainly ineant to characterise wish. Neither did I assert or mean, as 
the same writer seems to infer, that lo desire and lo wish are always 
synonimous, but that L. M. considered wishing as a species of desire, 
As such, the phrase militated against his own rule. Indeed, it is a 
difficult matter to’ specify the various verbs that do not admit a past 
infinitive after them, and, on this account, | characterised them, ge- 
nerally, as verbs of a prospective nature. _ To prove this difficulty, 
and prove still farther his misconceptions, and the ambiguous nature 
of his rule, I must call the attention of Candidus to the very next 
word to desire, ** verbs of hope,” Certainly, Candidus will.nos.deey 
i Bets that 
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that hope is a verb of Aepe ; and even this verb may, in the same 
manner.as C,.employs wish, be followed, with strict propriety, by a 


form.referring to past action; thus, ‘* I hope that he did his duty,” 


‘“‘ | hope that he has done his duty,’’ ‘* I hoped that he Aad done his 
daty;” and yet Mr. L. M. asserts, and Candidus has pledged himself 
for the: propriety of the assertion (and for L. M.’ principles of resolw- 
tion), that all such verbs ‘‘ must invariably be followed by the present 
and not the perfect of the infinitive; nor, according to their mode of 
reasoning, by a form referring to a past action. This is a plain proof 
of error and misconception, or of vague undefined expression, But, 
to return to *¢ J wish to have written,’’ which Candidus «allows to be 
‘¢ grammatical,”’ but not ‘‘ aq eligible or polite mode of expression,‘ 
agreeing at the same time with Mr. L. M. in his opinion with respect 
toit.. I have little hesitation to pronounce it totally incorrect, taking 
it in the same sense in which Candidus understands it. ‘* I wish te 
have written”’ certainly must, if it is to be analogically analized, be re- 
solved into ** I wish that I have written,”’ rather than into ** I wish 
that I Zad written,’’ as Candidys and L. M. have resolved it, for, in 
this way, they substitute a preterite for a present, Aad for have. ** J 
have written’ denotes the possession of a perfect action done, in time 
continuous to the present new inclusive ; as such, it cannot, in any way 
that I can conceive, be the object of a present wish, taken, in regard 
to the depending action, either in a retrospective or a prospective sense, 
In referring to a. past action characterised as possessed, we must say, 
if the leading verb be wish, ‘* I wish that I had written,’’* and, in 
reference to a future action, **1 wish to wrile;’’ but ‘* L-wish to have 
written’’ appears ,to me,a combination of discordant ideas: Without, 
however, attempting any fancied resolutions of this phrase, by which, 
perhaps, we shall be able to deduce little that is satisfactorily decisive, 
jet us take it as it stands, and estimate its component parts, J wish, 
a verb.of present time, and having, as Candidus says it has, in this 
phrase, a-retrospective sense. To have, the present infinitive of the 
verb have, which after verbs of willing, wishing, intending, &c.° is 
always considered to have a fulure reference; thus, ‘* I will have,” 
“I wish to have,” *‘ 1 wish to go.” It is needless to examine fur- 
ther, as, here, we have a retrospective wish of fulure possession; a 
pointed contradiction in idea. Perhaps Candidus will object to this 
analytic mode of appreciation, but it -is the only true one, for as, in 
reality, **To have written’ is not a simple tense, but a complex 
form, we are, therefore, bound to consider its constituent parts sepa- 
rately. This is a mode, which, applied to sentences, that are. cor- 
rect, will clearly ascertain their nature and meaning; thus, ‘* He 

‘ seems 


* It may, I believe, be remarked, that other languages do not generally, like 
the English, express a present, retrospective wish, indicatively, or by simple as- 
sertion, but potentially, and commonly in pas? time ; thus, in Latin, “ Vellem 
adfuisses,” I wish (I could wish) that you had been there; jo French, “J'au-. 
rois souhkaité (1 could ‘have wished) que vous y eussiez ete ;” and, in Spanish, 
“ Yo Aubicra querido (as in the last) que V. m, hubiese estado alli.”. This dis- 
tinction we do not generally attend to, 
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seems to have studied Homer.” He seems, a verb of present time; 
to have, the infinitive, denoting present or contemporary possession 
(for seem is not a verb of a prospective description) ; studied, the per- 
fect participle, denoting the finished action of studying, #. ¢ ‘* He 
seems to possess (now) the fished action of studying Hamer.” In- 
deed the phrase, ‘‘ I wish to have written,” if it have. any meaning, 
has one contrary to the opinion of Candidus; it must denote a. pro- 
spective wish; but, in this sense, I conceive that neither Candidus nor 
L. M. will trouble themselves to contend for its propriety, since they 
have already approved, for this purpose, the present of the infinitive 
of the verb intended to-express the depending action, arid have pro- 
scribed the parallel phraseology of ** I intend to have written,” 

There is, indeed, a certain disjointed kind of way, in which we 
often meet with the form have written, following a verb of desire in 
any time, but not in the sense of scripsi or scripsisse, which is the 
sense in which we have throughout considered it, but of habere scrip- 
tum, the time of which is always future, or subsequent to that ef a 
verb having a prospective character; thus, ‘*1 wish or I wished te 
have—writien (by any one)—a letter; i. ¢. a letter written; Cupio or 
cupivi habere epistolam scriptam a quevis. But here written is un+ 
equivocally passive, whereas, in ‘‘t have written a letter,” orin 
** To have written a letter,” the /effer is not the object of the auxili- 
ary merely, but of the complex active form ‘* have written; and it 
is, further, worthy of consideration, that, in the latter form, the 
action denoted by the participle is not performed by any one, but inva- 
riably by the subject of the verb have, or of the leading verb, 

I cannot conclude this discussion, which I think has been, as am 
American would designate it, sufficiently /engihy, without acknow- 
Jedging, that although Candidus and myself differ widely, he has con- 
ducted his part of it with great ability, much good sense, and with the 
politeness of a scholar. 1 may, perhaps, have fallen into inaccuracies 
or misconceptions of a trivial nature, such as have arisen from un- 
avoidable haste, but I am, as much as ever convinced, that my general 


principles and rules, properly understood, will stand the test af fair 
criticism, i 
J. Gs 


Oct, 5, 1807, 
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54. Anthony Purver, 


4 poor Quaker carpenter, conceived that the spirit impelled him te 
translate the Bible. Heaccordingly learnt Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
and published a literal version of the Old and New Testament in two 
vols. folio, 1764. pik 

This book is curious for its Hebrew idioms. By adhering to these, 
Anthony has sometimes excelled the common version; but when he 
alters only for the sake of alteration, he makes miserable work. E. 5 
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A hind let go may exhibit genteel Naphiali; he gives fine words—for, 
Naphtali is a hind let loose; he giveth goodly words, 

Iam he who-am, is better than Iam that Iam. 

The poem of Solomon he calls ** Song, being of profane use. 


| _ BB. | 
I copy from an old English Catholic book this precious speci- 
men of superstitious trifling. 


The composition of body in receiving. 
.1. Let the hands be held before the breast, not lifted so high that 
they may hinder the priest. 

2. Letthe head be conveniently lifted up, and inclined unto neither 
side, that without difficulty the mouth may be reached. 

3. Let the eyes be shut, or bent downward; for it is unseemly at 
that time, either to look upon the priest, ar to turn the eyes other- 
where. ; 
4. Let the mouth be altogether quiet, without any reading or mov- 
ing of lips, reasonably open, and not gaping. 

5. Let the tongue touch the side of the lip (not too much put forth) 
that it may receive the host and bring it into the mouth, and that being 
reverently held ‘so long that it be moistened, it may, be let down into 
the body. For it is not to be chewed with the teeth, nor to be brought 
to the roof of the mouth, but to be swallowed (if it may be} before the 
ablution. 

6. Let the whole body be erected and quiet without any motion. 
Sighings, blowings, groanings, knocking of the breast, exclamations,. 
vocal prayers, and other like things, which oftentimes bring danger 
either of the fall of the host, or of the touching of the teeth or lips, 
in the time of the holy communion are to be omitted. 

7. Finally, for the space of a quarter of an hour after receiving, 
let spitting be avoided; which if it cannot be, at the least it is decent 
to spit where it may not be trodden on. 


The Societie of the Rosary, 


56. . Fr. Domenico Oltomano. 

In 1669 a book was published with this title: ‘* The History of the 
Three late famous Impostors, viz. Padre Ottomano, Mahomed Bei, 
and Sabatai Sevi.’’ Seeing this in a catalogue, I immediately sent for 
the book, ‘that I might correct the account given in the Onnniana, 
No. 26. 

On examination, however, it appears, that Padre Ottomano, though 
no Ottoman, was certainly no impostor. The author of this little 
book, who signs himself J. E. says that the story, as I have related it, 
was § the believed report at his being at Venice the very year this ac- 
tion fortuned, and it has since gained credit, and filled our ears andall 
the histories of this age as a thing unquestionable.” But on. the 
authority of a Persian,-whom he had known in England, he relates 
this as the real history of the child. ‘ 

Sultan Ibrahim’s Kislar Aga, or chief eunuch, bought a — 
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Russian slave for his harem, who soon proved to be pregnant. The 
Kislar Aga was greatly enraged at this; but as the infant happened 
to be exceedingly beautiful, he grew fond of it. The chief Sultana 
was brought to bed about the sameé'time; being indisposed, she wanted 
a nurse for the young Turk, and the Kislar Aga, whose charge it was 
to provide one, sent his slave.with her child into the Seraglio, where 
she stayed nearly two years. Ibrahim unluckily grew fonder of this 
child than of his own, which made the Sultana mortally hate mother 
and child, aud the" Kislar Aga also; he, in consequence, began to fear 
for his life, and obtained leave to: make the pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
embarked for Alexandria with the Russian and the child in .1644. 
Qn the way they fell in’with six Maltese gallies; the Tarkish fleet 
consisted of eight vessels; an obstinate battle ensued; the Aga was 
kitled, and the ship in which he was, taken. Sciabes, as the Russian 
was called, died during the action ‘‘of very fright and apprehension.’* 
The Maltese boarding their prize, and seeing so many women and 
eunuchs, asked whom they belonged to, ** and what pretty child that 
was—the distracted people, partly out of terror, and haply upon hope 
of better quarter, tell them that he was the son of Sultan Ibrahim, 
going to Mecca to be circumcised.’’ With this joyful tidings the gal- 
lies returned to Malta. ‘The Grand Master and the Knights began to- 
think of proposing.an exchange for Rhodes. They gave out that the 
mother as well-as the child was in their hands, and wrote to Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna, and other places, to spread intelligence where: these 
prisoners might be found, provided the Porte would come up-to their 
conditions. -But to their great surprize they received no: application 
for their ransom. 

In 1649:a Persian, returning from Rome, where he had been study- 
ing in the college de Propagandd Fide, to his own country, touched at 
Malta,’ and’ the Grand Master employed him as a fit person to go to. 
Constantineple, and-ascertain whether their little prisoner was the son 
of the Sultan or not. This Persian learnt these circumstances, and it 
is from him that the English author says he delivers them. The 
order, however, though they dropt the ceremony which they had used 
to their captive, yet, having for a long time abused the world, as 
ashamed at their credulity, and'to prevent reproach, they continually 
endeavoured to have it still thought ‘true, ‘aiid therefore gave the boy 
the title of Ottomano, ‘which he wears to this day. Non per digni- 
talem (says our ingenious informer) ma per la vanita. oe 

** But what may farther elucidate the utter impossibility of Padre 
Ottomano’s title as heir to that family—no prince of the Ottoman 
blood, nor the Sultana herself, does ever travel to any ‘place whatso- 
ever out of the palace but when the emperor. goes himself in person. 
This being so, how probable and likely it isthe should hazard the great 
Sultana and the heir of thecrown in a weak and ordinary eatavan, with 
so small an equipage, and so little concerriment for theit loss, as never 
$0 muclr as to treat about their release, &c. let’ any ratiowal man ‘deter- 
mine uppn niature.consideration and prospect ‘of the circumstances. 

** Besides, as our intelligence argues, aud assures us, these of Malta 
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are so insatiably covetous, that if they could sell even the very Maltese 
themselves, they would not stick te make money of them; and that 
it is familiar with these-holy corsairs to spoil all the oriental christians 
without distinction who come in their way, neither regarding their 
faith nor their profession; .so.as whenever they surprize any miserable 
slaves, who for the dread of torment have been forced to turn renega- 
does, but would.now most chearfully revert to their faith again, the 
Maltese would not hearken to them, but sell them a second time to 
the, Turks, to satisfy their prodigious avarice. How much more then, 
as our informer concluded, had it been to their advantage to have sold 
this pretended: ryyal boy, being a natural -Turk, than to-have suffered 
him to become achristian? But they reserved him upon future hopes, 


and when they perceived that fail them, to rid their hands of the ex-_ 


pence of the.mock state they had so long been at, and yet to preserve 
their reputation, make out their boast, and credit their religion, they 
find a pretence of sending him to be bred in Italy, and now suffer him 
to be made a Dominican friar, forsooth, under the pompous title of 
Padre Ottomano.”’ xe iy 

From all this it is.evident that the Dominican was no Ottoman ; 


but he had certainly done nothing for which he deserved to be ranked 


with the swindler Mahomed Bei, and with the impostor Sabatai Sevi. 
The poor child was altogether innocent of any deception. He was, in- 
deed, in amore extraordinary predicament respecting his birth than 
even prince Prettyman. The prince did not know whether he was 
the son of a king or of a fisherman, but Fr. Domenico’s lawful father 
was the Kislar Aga, so that he might well doubt whether he had any 
father at all. The whole account of his birth rests on the authority of 
this Persian convert, and it, is of little consequence whether it be true 
or not: but. as. the. war. between Ibrahim and the Venetians, which 


ended in the loss of Candia, is, attributed to the loss of the child, 
a little time has not been. thrown away in thus disproving an ervor 


which has crept into history. 
57. « Menageries. 


P. Labat vises the word in his account of Cayenne, and thinks it 
necessary to explain‘it. C’est ainsi gu’on appelle les lieux onl’ onéleve 
des bestiaux & des volailles, & ot L’on cultive le manioc & les autres 
grains & fruits qui servent @ la nourriture des Habitans.& de leurs 
Esclaves, This, therefore, is probably the origin of the word. 


58. Juan de Esquivel Navarro. 


Vestris used to say there were but three great men in Europe: Vol- 
taire, the king of Prussia, and himself. It is a proof of greatness in 
Vestris, that he admitted the co-equality of the two.former, allowed 
the head to be worthy of reputation as’ well as the heels, and thought 
the evolutions of a battle might be performed in as masterly 2 manner 
as those of adance. How must he have admired those courts‘ where 
there was a royal professor of dancing: Philip 4th of Spain conferred 

Vou. I. 3Q this 
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this dignity upon Antonio Almenda, his own preceptor in the gentle 
art, for surely if shoemaking be called in honourable distinction from 
all other trades the gentle craft, dancing is in like manner entitled to 
be distinguished from all other arts. Almenda, like the Druids and 
philosophers, communicated his mysteries only by oral precept; they 
were reduced to writing by his disciple Juan de Esquivel Navarro, of 
Seville. His work is entitled, Discurso sobre el arte del Danzado y 
sus excelencias y primer origen, reprobando las acciones deshonestas. 
Sevilla, 1642. 1 know not whether there be any earlier treatise upon 
the art. 

Whether Philip profited by the lessons of his royal professor’ it 
would be in vain to enquire. He made many false steps in politics, 
whatever he may have done in the saloon ; and however Almenda may 
have instructed him to carry himself, Olivares prevented him from 
walking upright through the world. ' 

Some celebrity a prince may acquire by dancing. Oh my Gott! an 
old German used to say, who remembered the Jast Duke of York upon 
his travels, Oh mine Gott! de Duke of York vas de mose accompleesh 
gentleman dat ever I did see at dance-a de minuel! We never went 
into a ball-room without regretting the Duke of York, and sighing for 
the inferiority of all who attempted to dance-a de minuet after him 
The’ Duke’s fame has probably died with this old German. ~There'is 
something melancholy in calling to mind the barren see ene 
of the dead, even more so than in remembering beauty which is faded. 
In all the operations of nature there is a view to the future; it should 
be so with the actions of man, and those pursuits which have no 
other aim beyond mere present gratification are unworthy of him. I 
subscribe, therefore, to. the prohibition of the Quakers against music 
and dancing, were it only upon the ground that they cannot ‘leave a 
joy,for memory.’ This is somewhat too seridus a strain to be intro- 
duced by Vestris, the royal professor, and the Duke of York; but they 
who understand the process of the association of ideas may see how 
the retailer of Scrap and Omnium hag'slipt into this moralizing mood, 
by writing slowly, idly, and letting thought ramble on. If further 
exemplification be needful, go and read Montaigne. 


59. Relicks. 


The relicks of the Virgin Mary’s milk are well explained by Pietro’ 
della Valle. They shew a cave at Bethlehem where she is said to 
have hidden herself and the child from Herod. The soil is a soft 
white stone, which is of course excellent in all diseases, but has a 
special virtue to bring back the milk to a mother who may have lost 
it. For this reason the powder is called by the monks who administer 
it in water, the Virgin’s Milk. It would be brought to Europe as a 
treasure, and the origin of the name is. quite as likely to have been 
mistaken by pious credulity, as to have been concealed by fraud. 
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A SUMMARY VIEW OF THE TRADE BETWEEN RUSSIA 
: AND CHINA. 


ALTHOUGH the Russian frontiers have no regular line of 
fortifications, yet they are protected by fore-posts and guard-houses, 
to prevent smuggling. The two marts are Kiechta and Zuruchaitu; 
-but most of the Chinese trade is carried on at the former. . The fol- 
Jowing goods are exported free of duty; viz. all sorts of paper; Rus- 
sian cloth (except the common cloth used by the paseeaaly and spirits 
distilled from fruits. Goods imported, which are duty-free, are, raw 
-and dyed weols, glass-coral, false pearls, white lead, fans, sewing 
needles, printed cottons, ginger, confectionary, rice, toys, musical and 
ether instruments, porcelaine, earthen-ware, lacquered and enamelled 
goods, furniture, and ornamental articles; The exportation of arms, 
warlike stores, powder and lead, specie, gold. and silver im ingots, 
stallions and mares, hides, beaver-hair, potash, resin, and hemp-yarn, 
is prohibited ;. so is the, importation of salt, spirits, poisens, and cop- 
per coin, + ag 

Since the year 1754 the merchants of European Russia, who traded 
-with Kiechta, were allowed, on account of the distance, to pay the 
duties there by giving drafts. An order in 1794 extended this privi- 
Jege to the Siberian merchants likewise, under, the following. condi- 

tions: The drafts must be given on Irkutsk, Tobolsk, Moscow, or 
Petersburgh, and made payable there. . Nine months payment. were 
allowed, but ten per cent. per ann. were claimed by the crown for this 
allowance. ..The drafts must be drawn according to a particular, form, 
and guaranteed. , 

The Chinese custom-house duties are but low, and do not amount 
to more than five per cent, on most, of; the Russian articles imported. 
Some goods pay no import duty at all. 

Acamel.pays - -.- - 
A horse or anox - = - 
A sea-otter’s skin- - - 
A lynx’s skin - - - - 
Fox and hares’ skins, each 8) 
A sheep skin - - - - 

It would be tedious to enumerate the various articles of trade. The 
most important that are exported are as follows : 

Peltry, which is partly imported to Petersburgh from North Ame- 
rica, particularly Canada. Very little profit attaches to this branch 
of commerce, owing to the number of hands the skins pass through, 
and the great length of land-carriage. From the years 1793 to 1797 
on an average, beaver “and otter skins to the amount of 340,000 
rubles were imported from Canada, most of them for the Chinese | 
market, The exportation of peltry is much more considerable, which 
is principally from the islands of the eastern ocean, Siberia, and the 
uninhabited parts of European Russia, The skins of the sea-otter 
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, are the chief articles. Since the English and Americans have carried 
so’ many skins'to Canton, the price at Kiechta has fallen consider- 
ably. AUD. 
Russian Manufactures; viz. hides, leather, coarse cloth, Russia 
leather, Muscovian woollens and silks, linen, ‘metal and ‘glass wares, 
and isinglass. : +00 

Provisions; sheep and cattle, salt meat, &c. and tallow and glue.’ 

Foreign Manufactures; particularly fine cloths. But’ since ‘the 
English export so much to Canton, the demand in’ Kiechta is' very 
trifling. — — - 

Phe ptincipal articles imported are: ik ea 

Fine silver, in stamped bars. ~ From 1793 to 1796, bars to'th 
amount of 10-761 rubles, were imported; but none in 1797." a 

Raw and wrought silk. ‘The exportation of raw silk is prohibited 
in China under pain of death; ‘hence it can only be smuggled into Rus- 
sia, and seldom’ answers'to the purchaser. The silken stuffs ‘which 
the Chinese bring to Kiechta' are worse and worse, This ‘has 
been ‘complained : of ‘for ‘the last five and twenty°years. The thin 
smooth taffaties, which are made of good silk, and are not gummed, 
are of ‘any value. te Se 

Raw and manufactured wool. The first is very clean, and used by 
the Chinese for packing china. The woollens stil! maiftain their og 
quality, particularly the Kitaika ‘and natikeens, which, of all the Chi- 
nese woven goods, are reckoned the best and‘ most durable.” 

Tea is neither s0*good nor’so‘cheap as formerly; yet the Russians 
consider it as the most lucrative branch of commerce, “All the teas 
that come from Kiechta ‘are of a higher price than those ‘which the 
English export from Canton, because the latter lose in value, owing 
to the length of the passage. A pound of tea that costs one ruble in 
Kiechta, is sold for five or six in Moscow or Petersburg. 

Rhubarb. Although this article is no longer’ a'monopoly. of the 
crown, yet the major part is bought for government; and an apothe- 
cary resides in Kiechta to examine and prove it, © Itis of a much bet- 
ter quality than that brought from Canton. “ 

Porcelaine. Under this denomination great quantities of useless 
and mostly tasteless jars, figures, and puppets are. brought to market; 
yet we may remark that the Chinese for some years have imitated the 
forms and beautiful paintings of European porcelaine, We discover 
even in their copies well-known prints, oie 

Tobacco, provisions, and preserved fruits. reel 

The above are the principal objects of the Chinese trade. -If Russia 
lost her fur trade with China, she would find but few buyers, in Eu- 
rope, particularly for the costly sea-otters skins, which at present form 
the staple commodity of the Kamtschatkian trade. Considered in this 
point of view, the Chinese trade is of the utmost importance to the 
nation. ' 

The manner of conducting the commerce of Kiechta is as follows: 
Barter is the grand medium. The Chinese come to the Russian ware- 

houses, where the samples are laid out, previously to make their as- 
sortments. 
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sortments. Bargains are often struck on the spot; but generally the 
Chinese go tothe merchants’ houses to settle their business. At first 
the Russians state what Chinese goods they will take in exchange; 
then the price is accurately fixed by both parties; and when they are 
come to an agreement, ‘they return to the warehouse, where the Chi- 
nese puts his seal on the bales, and sometimes on the whole stock. 
Then the Russian goes to the Chinese, examines the goods which he is 
to receive in éxchange,’ and: if they answer the contract, the barter is 
concluded. - ida axle 
For the conveyance of their merchandise the Chinese mostly use 
camels, but sometimes two-wheeled carts. When the caravans cross 
the desert'in winter, they carry with them tents made of felt; but in 
summer they have balagans, made of reeds, which fold: up and are 
put into a case. » When the balagans are fixed and covered with’sail- 
cloth, two persons can sleep in ‘one of them very commodiously. 
All the Chinese who trade to Kiechta understand the Mogul language, 
which is equally spoken by the Russian merchants. 
Kiecura, the third trading city in Russia, stands 498 versts south 
of Irkutsk, and 1532 from Pekin, on a small stream of the same name. 
It contains about 150 houses, inhabited solely by merchants and com- 
missaries,. Opposite to Kiechta, about 120 yards distant, lies the Chi- 
nese village of Maimatschin, containing about 200 houses. The inha- 
bitants are’ partly. natives and partly from the northern provinces. 
They live as travellers without their families, no. women being allowed 
to shew themselves there. ‘They generally are in partnership, so that 
oré partner transacts the business for a year in Kiechta, while the other 
takes his journey. The chief of’ the place is commonly a.mandarine 
who has incurred the displeasure of the. Emperor, and is sent there for 
a punishment.. The presents from the merchants render the situation 


more lucrative than a place at court. 


Stale of the Trade at Kiechla, 





In 1773-77 1793-97. 
lhaports§ 1,308,985 rubles, 2,546,825 R. 
Exports 822,234 2,543,785 

Total 2,131,219 5,090,610 


Zurucuaitu, on the river Argun, lies 1326 versts east of Irkutsk. 
When the Mogul troops are quartered on the frontiers during the sum- 
mer, this place car 
mary necessity, 


almost to nothing. 
amounted to 2985 rubles; and from 1793 to 1797, 


724k, 


ries on a trifling bartering trade in articles of pri- 
which are not worth the detail, as the trade is sunk 


From 1773 to 1777, the imports and exports 
ne they had sunk te 
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CLASSICAL. DISQUISITIONS. — 





ARCHILOCHUS, AND THE ANCIENT ELEGIAC POETS, 
CALLINUS, TYRTHUS, AND MIMNERMUS. 


IT is convenient in history, as in other studies, to arrange 
the objects of our attention into classes, for the pur of giving 


-clearness and comprehension to our views. Homer and Hesiod being 
-, separated from the other Greek writers by a considerable interval of 
time, may be considered as constituting a distinct order. The second 


“period may extend from those writers to Aschylus, whose works pre- 


-sent a new species of composition, and form the commencement of 


that series of Attic poetry, the remains of which still furnish one of 
the most interesting objects in literature. This period will comprise 
about four centuries. Its remaining monuments are not numerous; 
they furnish, however, some important subjects of study. and discus- 
sion. The species of poetry which were chiefly cultivated, were the 
-elegiac, the lyric, the heroic, the moral and philosophical. In some 
-of these departments names of considerable eminence occur, and lyric 
-poetry especially, if we except the muse of Pindar, seems to have 
flourished more in this than-in any succeeding period. The name of 
Archilochus stands second only to that of Homer, The.ingenuity of a 
Phrygian slave gave currency among the Greeks to that pleasing mode 
-ef fictitious composition with which his name has become inseparably 
-eonnected. An infamous tyrant of Sicily, whose name has been bor- 
‘rowed by an unknown sophist, has at least given occasion to the finest 
piece of criticism which the world has yet witnessed.. The origin of 
the different schools of philosophy among the Greeks is likewise to be 
referred to this period of their history. 

Archilochus was one of the most ancient and celebrated of the Greek 
poets of this period. The ancient writers abound with testimonies to 
his genius. Quintilian, after describing his merits, adds, ‘* adeo ut vi- 
deatur quibusdam, quod quoquari minor est, materiz esse, non ingenii 
vitium.”’ Velleius says, that we shall find no author, who has carried 
to perfection the mode of composition of which he furnished the first 
example, except Homer and Archilochus. Dio Chrysostom also 
speaks of these two poets as alone admitting the comparison of no 
other writers. 
_ The exact age of this author is not very certain. He seems to havé 
flourished not long after the commencement of the chronology of the 
Olympiads. By Herodotus (I. 12) he is placed under the reign of 
Gyges, which corresponds to the XV Olympiad, or 718 B.C. -But 
the genuineness of the passage is suspected by Wesseling and Larcher, 
as interrupting the narration, and inconsistent with the usual practice 
of Herodotus. By Cicero (Tusc. disp. I.) Archilochus is supposed 
to have been coeval with Romulus; by Cornelius Nepos,* to have 


flourished 
* Cited by A. Gellius, : 
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flourished during the reign of Tullus Hostilius. Modern chronologers 
place him between the 15th and twenty-third Olympiads. He may, 
therefore, be placed seven hundred years before the Christian era, or 
two hundred after the time of Homer and Hesiod. : 

Archilochus was a-native of Paros. His father’s name was. Telesi- 
cles; that of his mother, who was a slave, Enipo. At some period of 
his life, and:probably in his youth, he joined a colony of Parians, who 
settled at Thasos, an island on the Thracian coast. 

His describes himself as devoted at once to the service of Mars and 
the Muses. 


Eyer Meyov Segamoy Evuadsovo avantocy 
Kas Moveay tgarwy Sweoy emiorapasyos, 


In the former of these characters, however, he appears to have 
acquired much less fame than in the latter. His fellow-colonists of 
Thasus were engaged in a war with some neighbouring tribes upon the 
continent. Archilochus joined his countrymen, but flying from the 
field of battle, threw away his shield, a circumstance which he thus 
shamelessly avows : 


Agmids ety Saiwv rig ayarrgras, xv wees Sapever, 
Evro¢ apeonanTov, RAAALWOY OVE ETEAWY. 

Autos 3° eLepuyov Yadarov Tehoc.  aomig Excite 
Egetrw, sLavric xrncopeas ov manta, 


) 


‘¢ Some Sciian now triumphs in the possession of my shield, which, . 
against my will, I left uninjured near a bush. I, however, escaped 
from death; let that shield, therefore, go to its.fate; I shall soon find 
another not inferior.’’* ‘ ee bie 31 

The stern Spartans shewed their disapprobation of this inglorious 
conduct by instantly expelling the recreant poet from their city, when. 
he happened to visit it (Plut. Inst. Lac. xxiv.) Valerius Maximus 
speaks of this mark of disgrace as imposed upon his writings, on ac-’ 
count of their immodesty and licentious tendency. 

The affections of Archilochus were engaged at Paros by the charms 
of Neobule, daughter of Lycambes. He wrote verses in her-praise, 
of which a fragment remains; 


Es yag og taos yevorro sig NeoBovdng Suyaiv. 


But his affection was soon changed into deadly hatred. The dam- 
sel, swayed by interested motives, and probably under the influence 
of her parent, broke the faith which she had plighted to the poet, 
and thenceforth became the object of his bitterest resentment. He. 
loaded her with charges the-most opprobrious to her sex, and pursued 


both her and. her. parent with such merciless invective, that, if we ~~ 
, credi 


* Th d courage of come other poets has proved as incapable, on 
trial, of aires the test of danger, as that of Archilochus. The same misfor- 
tuneis said by Herodotus to have happened to Alezus, in a battle between the: 
Athenians and-Mitylengans, and his arms were suspended on a trophy. The. 


relicta non bene parmula of Horace is well known. 
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credit ancient report, they were happy to find a refuge in suicide'from } 
the.scorn and'infamy to’which they were exposed by the vengeance of - 
their unrelenting persecutor. y davis Perch owns 

' Lycambis, however, and his family, were not the only objects 
against whom the shafts of this. formidable satirist were. directed, 
though probably their. venom was not in other instances attended with 
the same fatal effects. We have a fragment of an elegy remaining, 
addressed to one Pericles, at the time of that composition, a friend, as: 
it appears, of the poet, but who had afterwards, as we learn: from 
Athenzus, the misfortune to incur his resentment, and feel the malig- 
nity of his attacks, One of the grammarians has likewise preserved 
some satirical lines against Charilaus. 

Notwithstanding this severity to the living, the poet, if we may 

credit his own assurance, had too much generosity to insult the me- 
mory of the dead. 


Ou yag toSra xatSavove: xegroct en” avdgarive 


He was likewise, as we have already seen, sufficiently ready to ex- . 
pose and proclaim his own demerits. ‘* Critias,’”’ says £lian,* ‘* re- 
prehends Archilochus, because he has related circumstances the most 
disgraceful to himself; for if he had not given such a description of 
himself to the Greeks, we should not have heard that he was the son 
of Enipo, a slave, that he was compelled by poverty and distress to 
leave Paros and retire to Thasus, that on his arrival there He was'soon 
at variance with the inhabitants, and that he scattered his reproaches 
equally on friends and enemies. Nor, adds he, in addition to these 
circumstances, should we have known, but by his own information, 
that he was an adulterer, libidinous, and prone to insolence and vio- 
lence, and, what is still more base, that he threw away his shield.’ 

He seems to have met with the just reward of his maliguant and vi- 
rulent temper in the hatred of mankind. For their contempt he was 
unfortunately too formidable. ‘*I know,”’ says Pindar, ‘* though I 
live in an age long subsequent,. that the slanderous Archilochus, 
delighting in abuse and discord, was often brought into circumstances 
of trouble.” 

E:dov ya, ixac ewy, Ta Worn’ 
ey AUAaY avice 


Woyecov Agyihoycy, Bxeuda- 
yore Ex Seri miasvomevoy.t 


Being expelled from Paros, he fled for refuge, as we learn from: 
lian, to Thasus, but soon rendered himself equally odious to the 
inhabitants of that island. In revenge he- satirized the people and 
abused the country.¢ Thasus, as is well known from other authorities, 
; ‘ was 

*X, 13. + Pyth. IL. 98. PEI 5 2 Stal 
- ¢ Plutarch quotes this passage in illustration of his idea, that while we dwell 
only on the d:sadvantages of a state of exile, it possesses advantages which we 


overlook. Plut. weg puyns. From this piece Lo d Bolingbroke bas taken some 
of the most striking passages ig his Discourse on Exile. "5 
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was a rich and fertilé island, but Archilochus éould find no other ob- 
ject of comparison by which to characterize it than the rough back of 
an ass. 

The restless poet seems to have returned to Paros, and there to 
have regained -his popularity. At least Aristotle (Rhet. Il.) says, 
that the Parians paid honour to Archilochus, though a slandérér, 
and - seems from thé connection to spedk of honours rendered during 
his life. 

Archilochus was at length slain in combat by Calondas, of Naxus, 
who was afterwards ordered by the Pythian priestess to depart from 
her presence; as polluted by the murder of 4 man sacred to the muses, 
and was compelled to make atonement to the manes of the dead. 

None of the works of this great poet, as from the uniform testimony 
of the ancients we may fairly presume him to have been, have de- 
scended to our time. Various fragments are, howéver, scattered 
through the ancient writers, the collection of which Ruhnkenius ré- 
cotimends, pointing out at the same time the caution which is requi- 
site, in consequence of the frequency with which the name of Archi- 
lochus has been confounded with those of other writers. Brunck has 
printed forty-three fragments, to which others might be added, in his 
Analecta. He has, however, in several instances, erred in his ar- 
rangement of thé metre,# and, what is worse, has in some instances. 
corrupted the words, to adapt them to his own notions of the versifica~ 
tion. 

Archilochus is sometimes said to have been the inventor of the Tati- 
bie verse. But it is. scarcely probable that one of the simplest and 
most natural constructions of verse should have been unknown two 
centuries after the poetry of Homer. The expression of Horace 


Archilochum proprio rabies armavit Iambe. 


by no means necessarily implies that he was considered by that poet as 
the discoverer of Fambic verse, but that he was the most eminent of 
the writers who had applied it to the barrie of satire. 

Archilothus, though a distinguished writer of Iambies, did not con- 
fine himself to that mode of versification. We have several speci- 
mens of his élegiac composition. Plutarch quotes an elegy, in which 
he laments the loss of his sistet’s husbands by shipwreck, and ex- 
presses his regret that his friend was deprived of the rites of sepul- 
ture. 

His Epodes are likewisé quoted. Terentianus Maurus speaks of 
him as the inventor of thé dactylic epode. 


Hoc doctum Archilechum tradunt genuisse magistri. 


The same author likewise mentions his satirical employment of the 


fambic.epode. ; 
Archilochus isto sevit iratus metro 
Contra Lycambem et filias. 


Vou. IL. 3R A stanza 





* Mr. Porson’s note on Orestes, 5. 
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A stanza of this measure and purport is preserved by Hephzestion, 


Tlaree AuraBa, mrouey Epenca Tode ; 
Tig cag Waenticey peeves 5 


The frequent use which Horace has made of this metre for the pur- 
‘poses of satire in his book of Epedes, is well known, 

Archilochus wrote a hymn in praise of Hercules, entitled Kaaasxos, 
adapted to the Olympic games, and which appears to have been so- 
lemnly recited at every celebration of them in honour of the victorious 
champion. It is mentioned by Pindar, Olymp. IX. , 

A fragment of a Dithyrambic is likewise cited, which is in the true 
style of that wild enthusiastic kind of poetry. 

The trochaic measure appears to have been much employed by 
Archilochus, if we may judge from the frequency with which it oc- 
curs among his remaining fragments. Some remnants of his lyric 
compositions are preserved, with two imperfect specimens of fable, 

The passages cited by the ancients from the works of this author, 
are seldom of sufficient length to enable us to judge of their poetical 
merit. One of them, relating to an eclipse of the sun, is curious. 
‘6 Nothing is henceforth to be unexpected, or denied, or even to be an 
object of surprize, since Jove, father of the Olympian gods, has pro- 
duced night from noon-day, hiding the lustre of the shining sun; then 
terror came upon men. From this time all things may be believed 
and expected. “Let no one wonder if he should see the beasts of the 
field exchanging the watery regions with dolphins, and loving, the 
sounding waves of the sea better than the land, while dolphins should 
seek the mountains.” hie 

The personal character of this poet seems to have been odious; his 
poetical merit is probably well estimated by Longinus, when he asks 
whether Eratosthenes, author of the Erigone, a poem without faults, 
is to be preferred to Archilochus, who often scatters his thoughts 
without regard to order, by the impulse of that divine inspiration, 
which is not easily made subject to laws. 

The elegy is one of the most ancient modes of composition with 
which we are acquainted among the Greeks, 

The derivation of this word is uncertain. Various ctymnalaghs are 
‘proposed by the grammarians, of which perhaps the most probable is 
that which deduces its origin from the words ¢ and Agyss, the former 
being an interjection of grief in frequent use with the tragedians, 
The elegy, in its remote origin, is supposed to have been a funeral 
poem, recited by hired mourners to the sound of the flute.* We next 
find it employed in deploring the calamities of nations, or in rousing 
them from inactivity and despondency to the love of military glory, 
and the preference of death to disgrace. It became at length almost 
appropriated to the passion of love, describing the torments af the 

over, 


* Lowth de sacra poesi, Pra, xxii, Souchay, Discours sur lelegie, Mem. 
Ac, I. et B. L. vol. vii. 
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lover, his jealousies and fears, and sometimes his hope and exultation. 
Its offices are well represented by Boileau. 


La plaintive elégie, en longs habits de deuil, 

Sait, les cheveux épars, gémir sur un cercueil. 

Elle peint des amants la joie et la tristesse, 

Fiatte, menace, irrite, appaise une miitresse. 

Lart poetique. 
The constant form of versification adopted in this poem was the inter- 
mixture of hexameters and pentameters, thence called elegiac verse, to 
whatever subject it might be applied. 
The history of this species of poem is obscure, and little more can 

be said of it than was said by Horace: 


Versibus impariter junctis querimonia primum, 
Post etiam inclusa est’ voti sententia compos, 
Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiserit auctor, 
Grammatici certant, et adhuc sub judice lis est. 


Callinus was reputed by some, according to Terentianus Maurus, to 
be the inventor of the Pentameter. 


Pentametrum dubitant primus quis finxerit auctor, 
Quidam non dubitant dicere Callinoun. 


The most distinct account of this author is given by Strabo, who 


repeatedly cites him. ‘* Callinus,” says that writer, (L. xiv.) 
“sneaks of the Magnesians as still in a flourishing state, and carrying : 


on war with success against the Ephesians. Archilochus appears to 
have been acquainted with their calamity, from which we may con-. 
clude that he was subsequent to Callinus.’’ Strabo also quotes from 
him a verse relative to an expedition of Cimmerians, which is said 
to have happened before the foundation of Rome. We may therefore 
place Callinus in the first Olympiads, 776 B.C. Stobzeus has pre- 
served a considerable fragment of one of his elegies, which we may 
suppose to have been addressed to the Ephesians, during their unsuc- 
cessful war with the Magnesians. The thoughts are very similar to 
those of Tyrtzeus, but less forcible and animated. The piece was so 
much admired by Camerarius, that he inserted it in a work which he 
addressed to the Christian princes, with a view to animate them ta 
take up arms against the infidels. : 
The history of Tyrtzeus is well known, In the second Messenian 
war, when the Spartans were defeated by the valour and activity of 
Aristomenes, in obedience to the oracle of Delphi, they made appli- 
cation to Athens for a general, to direct the operations of the war, 
The Athenians, it is said, in derision, sent them Tyrtzus, a school- 
master, lame, and disordered in his intellects. This part of the story 
is however rendered somewhat doubtful by the manner in which Plato 
and Lycurgus speak of the poet. On his arrival he animated the ma- 
gistrates and people by the recital of warlike elegies. Not trusting 
solely to the impulses of enthusiasm, he mingled prudent counsel with 
generous 
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generous exhortation, till the firmness and intrepidity of Sparta at 
length prevailed. The circumstances of the war are related minutely 
by Pausanias. 

The Athenian orator Lycurgus has preserved a fragment of Tyrteus, 
making it a subject of congratulation to his countrymen that the god 
had preferred an Athenian general, even to the Spartan descendants of 
Hercules, whose services they experienced, he adds, not only in re- 
pelling the temporary danger, but through every subsequent age. 
‘*For he left them his elegies, by listening to which they are trained © 
to valour; and while they hold other poets in noesteem, they pay such 
regard to him, that they have established a law, ordaining that when 
they are in arms on an expedition, the troops shall be summoned to 
the royal tent, to hear the poems of Tyrtzus, thinking that thus they. 
will most readily be animated to lay down their liyes for their coun- 
try.” 

Two other extracts of considerable length are preserved by Sto- 
bzus, which answer to their ancient reputation, being bold and ani- 
mated, and well calculated to inspire military ardour. 

‘The fragments of Tyrteus have been frequently published in dif-° 
ferent collections, and separately by Klotz (Altenb. 1767, 8vo.) with- 
dissertations and an ample commentary. 

The birth-place of Mimnermus was disputed; Golophon and 
Smyrna contending for the honour. The claim of the former is the 
more probable. Love and mirth were the chief subjects of his muse, 
and life itself seems to have been valued by him only as it could. 
afford the means of pleasure. Old age was therefore naturally the: 
object of that terror and aversion which he expresses in several of his 
fragments. - 


Tie de Biog, ve de répmvev, aver Yeusne Adecdvrne ; 
TeSvasny oF” sot penuers TavTE peerob~. 


Si Mimnermus uti censet, sine amore jocisque 
Nil est jucundum, vivas in amore jocisque. 


This poet was a contemporary of Iolus. His works are said to 
have been destroyed along with those of Sappho by the priests of 
Constantinople. A few fragments are extant, which are printed by 
Brunck in his Analecta, and his ** Gnomici Poetz.’’ 

Nanno was the mistress of Mimnermus, to whose praises he de- 
voted his muse., 

He is said by various authors, and especially by Hermesianax, his 
countryman (in the fragment of his elegy preserved by Athenzus) to” 
have been the inventor of the Pentameter, This is inypossible, as va- 
rious specimens of that verse of older date are still extant. 

Callinus, Tyrtzus, and Mimnermus, are the three principal elegiag 
poets of that period, which is at present the subject of consideration, 


D. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE GRECIAN DRAMA. 


No 7.—MISCELLANIES. 


IN my last Number I promised a Selection of Passages from 
the Gomic Poets of Greece; but I should rather have said, from those 
Dramatic Poets, of whose works small and scattered fragments only 
have been preserved and transmitted to us by the labours of Athenzeus, 
Stobzus, Hephzstion, and other miscellaneous authors. Of these it 
is a difficult, and often an impossible task, to distinguish the tragic 
from the comic poets of Menander’s school; for (as I have on a for- 
mer occasion* remarked with respect to the reliques which we possess 
of that great master of the stage) most of the passages so preserved 
were selected by the different compilers for their moral aptness and 
beauty of thought and expression, rather than for humour, or any 
a of ‘those qualities which are particularly appropriated to co- 
medy. 

I will begin my selections with two additional pieces to my former 
contributions from M&NAN DER. 


I,— Against Melancholy. 


Hence Melancholy ! soul-subduing source 

Of woes unnumber’d in our mortal course ! 

Ofi’ gloomy madness seizes on thy slave, 

And pale diseases crowd him to the grave; 
Diseases which admit no cure, no stay, 

But eat, with silent tooth, the soul away. 

Thy wretched victim, oft’, in manhood’s pride, 
Cuts short his bloom.of-ife by suicide, 

When hope has fled, affrighted, from thy faee, 
And giant sorrow fills the empty space. 





1f.—On Friendship. 
How sweet is life, when pass’d with those 
Whom our own hearts, approving, chose, 
‘When on some few surrounding friends 
Our all of happiness depends. . 
It is not life, to drag, alone, 
A miserable being on, 
Without one kindred soul to share 
Our pleasure, or to soothe our care: 
But welcome falls the stroke of fate 
Which frees us from so curs’d a state. 





“Ff “ee. 


* In the Preface to my “Translations from the Greek Anthology,” pp. 33, 
and the following. YI 
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It is evident, from these, and some more passages of Menander, 
with what injusticé we have been taught to consider him isi the light 
of a melancholy writer. There are, certainly, many others which are 
full of bitterness and complaint; in the little work to which I have 
abové referred, my readers may remember a conjecture, **that such 
sentiments were put by him into the mouths of characters whom he, 
designed to hold up to detestation or ridicule.”” The more I have re-- 
flected on this subject, the more [ am persuaded that this conjecture is, 
at least, a probable one. 

In the most ridiculous of our Fletcher’s lively comedies,* we’find 
many such passages as the following. 


~ Here he stands that is 
The most dejected, most unfortunate, 
Miserable, accurst, forsaken slave, 
This province yields. I will not sure out-live it; 
No, I wilk die bravely and like 4 Roman; ; 
And, after death, amidst the Elysian shades, 
We'll meet again. 
The Mistry or MAN 
May fitly be compared to a Didapper, 
Who, when he’s under water, past our sight, 
And indééd can seem no more to us, rises again, 
Shakes but herself; and is the same she was. ° 
— So is it still with transitory man :— 
This day, oh but an hour since! 1 was mighty 
Mighty in knowledge, mighty in my hopes, 
Mighty in blessed means, and was 
So truly happy, that I might have said 
‘* Live Lazarillo! and be satisfied!” - 
- But now, &c. &e. Ke. 


: 


Now, suppose that, some centuries hence, no part of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s numerous works should remain, except a few fragments like 
the above, will not posterity rank those authors (as we do Menander)} 
among the gloomy and saturnine class of writers? By that time the 
peculiarities of language will be so far worn away, that there will ap- 
pear nothing ludicrous in the name of a ‘Didapper ; and the simile 
will only be considered as remarkably just and appropriate. The 
plot of the play, according to my supposition, is totally forgotten. No 
commentator will be sagacious enough to discover that the cause of all 
this preposterous lamentation is the loss of **an Umbrana’s Head,” 
or that the speaker is ‘* the Smell-feast, Lazarillo;”+ yet what can be 

more 


* The Woman-hater. : 

+ I believe that none of Beaumont and Fletcher's commentators have disco- 
vered the original story of. their “ Smell-feast.” I found it the other day by 
chance, with almost all the circumstances in the play, while turning over the 
prges of Bayle’s Dictionary, where it is related from the Book of Paulus Jovius 
* on Romaw Fishes,” : Th 
ae : e 
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more fortunate,than the conjecture (if it. should then be formed) that 
the sentiments were not those of the author, but of some character in f 


his play ? 


The age of Moscuton is uncertain. “He is supposed to have been 
among the earliest dramatic poets, and to have written indifferently 
both tragedy and comedy. The names of two of his plays only have 


reached us. 


the following lines may belong to that drama, and refer to the period 
when its hero was an exile and a suppliant at the court of Admetus. 


' The proudest, once, in glory, mind, and race, 


t 


One is ‘* Themistécles,” and it appears probable that 


II.—On the Reverses of Fortune. 


The first of monarchs, of mankind the grace, 
Now, wandering, outcast, desolate, and poor, 
A wretched exile, on a foreign shore, 

With miserable aspect bending low, : , 
Holds in his trembling hand the suppliant’s bough. ‘ t 
Unhappy proof, how false the flattering light 
That fortune’s blazing torch holds forth to sight! 
Now,* not the meanest stranger passes by, 

But greets the grovelling despot with a sigh, | 
Perhaps, with gentle words beguiles his woe, ; 
And lets the kindly tear of pity flow: 

For where the heart, so harden’d and so rude, 

As not to melt at man’s vicissitude ? 





The few fragments we have of Anripnanes are, generally, of a 
very gloomy stamp. The first of those+ which I have imserted in the 
publication above referred to is, indeed, an exception to this remark, 


being one of the very rare passages of Greek poetry which point 


The “ Umbrana’s head,” it appears, was sent as a present by the principal 
magistrates of Rome to Cardinal Riario; and 'Tamisio was the real name of the 
Parasite who discovered and hunted it. By Riario it was sent, with his com- 


> clearly 





pliments, to. Cardinal Sanseverino, who. transferred it to Augustin Chigi, the 


_aanker, from whom it passed to his mistress, a famous courtezan, well known 


by the name of Imperia. At her house it was that Tamisio at last came up 
with it and stopped it; and there (as Jovius indignantly concludes) “idém, 
et togatus, et senex, cum scorto admirante novi hominis adventum, nullo pu- 
dore discubuit.” 

The Umbrana (like the Sturgeon, which our law makes a royal fish) was 
appropriated, on account of its great excellence and rarity, to the table of the 


magistrates. 


* “To see what solitariness is about dying princes! As heretofore they have 
anpeopled towns, divorced friends, and made great houses inhospitable, so now, 
oh justice! where are their flatterersnow? Flatterers are but the shadows of 
princes’ bodies, ‘The least thick cloud makes them invisible.” 


Webster's Vittoria Corombena. 


+e When those whom Love and Blood endear,” &c, Transl. from Gr. Anth. 


p, 93, 
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clearly atid chearfally to the doctritie of 4 faturé state. Not so the 
following. : . 
IV.—On Old Age. 
Ves—’tis the greatest evil man can know, 
The keenest sorrow in this world of woe, 
The heaviest impost laid on human breath, 
Which all must pay, or yield the forfeit, death. 
For death all wretches pray; but when the prayer 
Is heard, and he steps forth to ease their care, 
Gods! how they trémble at his-aspeet rude, 
_ And, loathing, turn—such man’s ingratitude ! 
_ And noné so fondly cling to life, as hé 
_ Who has outliv’d alt life’s felicity. 


Anaxanprrots furnishes us with a contrast to the preceding me- 
lancholy complaint. 
V.—0On the same subject. 
Ye gods! how easily thé good man bears _ 
His cumbrous honours of éncréasing years! 
Age, oh my Father, is not, as you say, 
A load of evils heaped on mortal clay, 
Unless impatient folly vents the curse, 
And weak complaining makes our sofrows Worse. 
He, whose soft soul, whese temper ever even, 
Whose manners, placid as a cloudless heaven, 
Approve the partial blessings of the sky, 
Smooths the rough road, and walks untroubled by. 
Untimely wrinkles furrow not his brow, | 
And graceful wave his locks of reverend snow. 


The beautiful fragment of Philenion on Fears,* the most feeling and 
pathetic, perhaps, in the whole circle of the Grecian drama, should be 
compared withthe following. lines of Evrworron, a poet whose name 
only is known: to us, but who, F beliéve, is calied by Athenzus’a 
tragediart. 

IV .~—On Tears. 
Be temperate in grief! I would not hide 
The starting tear-drop, with a stoie’s pride:. 
I would not bid my throbbing heart be still, 
Nor outrage nature by contempt of ill. 
Weep—but not loudly.—He, whose stony eyes 
Ne’er melt im tears, is hateful’ to thé skies. 


Juvenal is not an author in whom we should be inclined to look for 
% parallel to sentiments so tender and feeling; yet he has two or three 
very 


* “Tf tears could med’cine,” &c, Transl. from Gr, Anth, p. 92- 
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very beautiful lines te the same purpose in his'15th Satire. They 
have thus been rendered by my friend Mr. Hodgson.* 


Nature, who &ills with tears the pitying eye, 
Confesses her own gift of sympathy ; 

- That gentle gift, mankind’s peculiar boast, 
Makes him the noblest, who enjoys it most. 


I shall be easily pardoned for relieving the sameness of these ex- 
tracts and remarks by occasional digression. On the verses from Phi- 
Jemon, above referred :t0, depends a very curious literary anecdote, 
which is preserved in that inexhaustible store-house of valuable infor- 
mation, Bayle’s Dictionary (from which I have been so often obliged 
to confess my depredations, that I now begin to blush whenever £ 
mention it.) 

Scaliger, with all his profundity of critical judgment, was credu- 
lous to such a degree as to make him a fair butt for literary imposi- 
tion. At the age of eighteen he piqued himself on his power of dis- 
tinguishing the characteristic styles.of writers of every age: Muretus 
ene day “brought him some verses, which he pretended to have re« 
ceived from Germany, as copied from an ancient MS. Scaliger ex- 
amined them, and gave as his decided opinion that they were the com- 
position of Quintus Trabea, the comic poet, whom Cicero quotes in 
the Tusculan Disputations. Not satisfied with this, he even published 
them as Trabea’s, in the first edition of his commentary on Varro. 

Shortly after’ Muretus shewed him some other verses, which he had 
reason to believe a fragment of Accius, evidently stolen from those of 
Trabea. Sealiger was again bit; and, in his next edition, published 
the latter by the side of the former. Muretus orily laughed in his 
sleeve and said nothing. 3 

But, in the course of two years, Muretus published a volume of his 
own poems, and, among them, these very verses, accompanied by a 
provoking note, in which he stated the whole of the imposition, add- 
ing, ‘‘ Nemo repertus est, qui non ea pro veteribus acceperit. Unus 
etiam, et eruditione et judicio acerrimo preditus, repertus est, qui ea a 
me accepta pro veteribus publicdret, Ne quis igitur amplius fallatur,’; 

» ke. ; 

Stung to the quick, Scaliger revenged himself on his deceiver by a 
biting epigram. Alo ia 

The verses. in question, however,. are so excellent, as imitations of 
the old comic writers, that we can hardly wonder at the success of the 
imposture. The Greek of Philemon was avowedly the model on 
which they were composed. , Jene 


Vax” tt? 35 | Those 


* The translation from which this passage is borrowed, is, at the present 
time of my wilticg, still in the printer's hands ; but, probably, before this oum- 
ber isin the press, the public will have had an opportunity of copeeeeting its 
merit. It stands far too high to reeeive Justre from any praise that Ican bg- 
Stow. : , F 


‘ 
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. Fhose attributed to Trabia were the following. 


Here, si querelis, ejulatu, fetibus, 

Medicina fierat miseriis mortalium, 

Auro parandz lacrumz contra forent. 

Nunc haec ad minuenda mala non magis valent 
Quam nenia przfice ad excitendos mortuos. 
Res turbidz consilium, non fletum expetunt. 


Aécius was the pretended author of those which follow. 


Nam si lamcatis allevaretur Dolor, 
Longoque fletu minueretur Miseria, 

_ Tam turpe lacrumis indulgere non foret, ~ 

_ FractAque voce Divim obtestari fidem, 

Tabifica donec pectore excesset Lues. 
Nunc hzeneque hilum de dolore detrahunt, ,, 
Potiusque cumulum miseriis adjiciunt mali, 
Et indecoram mentis mollitiem arguunt.._ 


(Consult, for more particulars, Bayle, art. Trabea.] 





_ Of Crearcuus I know nothing, but that the following sentence 
goes, in Stobzeus, by his name. 


VII.—On Drunkenness. 
Could every drunkard, ere he sits to dine, 
Feel in his head the dizzy fumes of wine, 
No more would Bacchus lead the willing soul, 
But loathing horror shun the poison’d bowl.. 
—But frantic joy fore-runs the pains of fate, 
- And real.good we cannot calculate. . 


- 1 fear that I shall not be allowed to have given general ‘satisfaction 
by the selections I have made‘in this Number, From -my ‘promise-of 
Extracts fremrthe Comic Writers, many will have been led to €xpect 
some specimens of. Grecian humour and merriment; but my readers 
will recollect that there were two species-of comedy, the serious, -or 
{what we may call) the genteel comedy, of which Menander was the 
founder ; and the satirical and buffoon comedy, professed by the fol- 
Jowers of Aristophanes. I have already explained how it liap 
that rione but grave and sententious passages are preserved out of «the 
former class. Athenzeus abounds with specimens of ‘the latter; but 
the humouttof the Greeks was pceuliarly satirical,’ and almost always 
personal. It was therefore exactly calculated to blaze for the day and 
then to evaporate and be extinct; and hence it is that the work of 
Athenzus, though full of jest, is’ actually the heaviest book in'the 
Greek language. - ‘Oe oe ee efi 
- . However, not to leave my business incomplete, I have, by means 
of generalizing, and-taking a few other liberties with the original (for 
whiehI hope I may obtain pardon) dressed-up twe fragments of this 
description, 
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description, as far as circumstances will admit, in-an English habit. 
The first is an.extract from a comedy of Axexis, who-seems to have 
been a principal writer in both species of comedy. It is satirical, and 
levelled against a certain follower of the luxurious Aristippus, who, 
by - life and conduct; gave ample scope for the attacks of spleen and 
ridicule. : 





VIII.—Le Philosophe bon-vivant, 


- My wealthy master now.resolyed to seek 
Instruction late in life, and learn to speak ; 
And, that in logic rules he might excell, 
He fee’d a learned doctor who lived well, 
Here, at a vast expence, as suits his rank, 
He drank, and eat, and spoke, and eat, and.drank; 
And, after years of study, boasts to know. 
The best receipt to make a Fricandeau. _ 


Every body knows the Epitaph of Sardauapalus, ‘* As long as I 
beheld the light of the sun, I drank, I ate, I loved; and, because. I 
knew the shortness and uncertainty of life, and how soon I should be 
obliged to leave those good things to others, I never ceased to drink, 

ence and edt, and love.”’.” = a ae 

Puanix, a poet of Colophon, who wrote Iambics,* has amplified 
this little sentence with many lines, converting (for the sake of metre, 
probably) the name of Sardanapalus to that of Ninus, another Assyrian 
monarch, aM 


IX.—MNinus. 


There lived in former times, as'¥ am told, 

A man so rich, he scarce could count his gold; 

Ninus his name—whate’er he had, confess’d 
ome His fortune, and kept measure with his chest, 
lon 


~ He ne’er intruded on the sun, but kept 
-of The night.in banquet, and by day-light slept, 
ect ; Not too devout, he ne’er fatigued the skies 
ers With idle prayers:and idler sacrifice, 
or Nor searched for truth in entrails of a beast, 
he But hated, worse than ratsbane, every priest; 
|- Scarce knew the people subject to his will, . 
on ‘ ‘ Nor cared a:straw if things went well or ill; 
4 But, at the feast he shewed a hero’s might, 
it ) . Unrivalled he in deeds of appetite: _ 
1" | Dish follawing dish but raised desire to eat, 
d And bowls but made succeeding bowls more sweet. 
f At last (for death will not be turn’d aside) 


, : He went the -way of flesh—that is, he died. 


_. Bul 


'** Teannot take pen me to say for certain that he was 4 dramatic poet, 
- -$hongh J have here classed. him among them, - to er 
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But, lest his fame should with his life expire, 
That future times might know him, and admire, 
This portrait of himself he left behind, 
To aid good morals ‘and instruct mankind, . 
s* Stranger, whoe’er thou art that wanderest near, 
‘¢ For these grave reasons, always keep good cheer... - 
S¢ J, once, was Ninus, and, liké thee, had breath, 
** But now, reduced to nothing, sleep in death. 
‘* Whate’er I drank, and eat, are mine—whate'er 
s¢ Was sweet in music, and the charming fair. 
—‘* My heirs may quarrel, if they like it, now, 
‘* To share those goods I could not take below, 
s* My gold, my horses, wine, and fair domain, 
«* And car of glittering silver (built in vain) - 
‘* My royal mitre too—for now am I . 
“¢ Mere dust’and idle ashes, where I lie.”* 


NARVA, 


} 





ACCOUNTS OF, AND EXTRACTS FROM, RARE AND 
: | CURLOVS: BOOKS. ~ a 


ad 


ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST PRINTED PSALTERS, 
Concluded from the last Number of the Atheneum. 


“To the Editor* 

- Sirs pr 
I closed my former communication respecting the - printed 
Psalters at Mentz, in the years 1457-9-90, with an account of the first 
edition of them given by ParriLon, in his treatise on Wood-engrav- 
ing. This account, respecting the supposed artists who were employed 
te cut the capital letters, is treated by Heinekin as a contemptible fic- 
tion: there are, indeed, throughout the whole.narrative, tuo just reasons 
for convincing us that’ the worthy Papillon was grossly duped by the 
crafty CoskrErcENn : thé Mass-book, however, must have been a bib- 

liographical bijou.’ is 
The next and ablest writer in succession, who has treated of these 
Mentz Psalters, is Count Hrinexin. Possessed of great mental 
and bodily activity, enthusiastic in his admiration of the graphic 
arts, and endowed with uncommon ‘sagacity in detecting the errors of 
former writers, as well as impressed with the sincerest love of truth, 
(which he speaks at all times according tothe information he obtains) 
this eminent bibliographer, as Lambinet justly observes, ‘ mentions 
‘these Psalters in a manner which cannot fail to secure our attention 


t 


* ERRATUM in Jast communication ;-p. 378, line 1, instead of ‘ their rarity; ° 
read ¢ the value of the first edition is so great.” one Ue Tee : 
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and belief.” Heinekin sdw and’ examined five copies of the first 
Psalter; of these-he has given an ample description in his ‘ Jdée gene- 
rale @’une collection complete d’Estampes.’ Lips. 8vo. 1771 ;* a work 
with which no curious collector can dispense, and which is now of ex- 
treme-rarity. [tis at once elegant, accurate, and interesting: the 
plates, fac-similes of ancient wood-cuts, are executed with extraordj- 
nary spirit @@ precision. t 
It is not hecessary to citer into the detail of his-description of these 
éopies, since, with very triflipg variations (which have been before 
accounted fort) ‘they all correspond with each othier—The first was in 
the Imperial library at Vienna, which Heinekin calls ‘ a virgin copy’ 
it had the.arms of Fyst and Schoeffer subjoined to the colophon, which 
are not to be found in any other one; the second belonged tu M. Girar- 
dot de Prefond, and is now in Lord Spencet’s library; the third was 
in the library of the public.school at Fribourg, in Saxony, and had long 
time served ag a chant-book in the cathedral—this was a very imper- 
fect copy : the forth was in the monastery of Roth, near Memmingen— 
originally discovered by ScueLuorn: in the choir of the convent church, 
and described by him, but not yery accurately, in his ‘Riederers Abr 
haridlung aus der Kirchen-Bucher-und Gelehrten Geschiehte,’ pt. 1: 
the fifth copy belonged to’! M. Duve, Hanoverian Counsellor for his 
Britannic Majesty‘ who possesses,’ says Heiuekin, ‘one of the mest 
extraordinary collections of beautiful and rare books in the world—- 
and who is, in every respect, a skilful amateur :’{ This copy, which 
was afterwards deposited in the library of the university of Gottingen, 
is now in the Roya Lisrary at Windsor: it js called hy Heinekin 
‘ exemplaire fort propre, avec plusieurs variantes:’ in fact, a more 
splendid one can scarcely be imagined; and those who have om the 
" ni jenna, 


* Between the years 4778-1791 Heiner published the first four voluines of 
his ‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes dont nous avons des Estampes, avec une nulice de- 
taillée de leurs owwrages grarés, Leipsic, 8vo. which extends only to the letter 
D; it was intended to be concluded in twelve volomes—unfortungtely, how- 
ever, the preceding form the whole of the work that has hitheyto appear- 
ed, or has imported into this country,, If this admirable performance 
should remain in its present unfinished state, the loss to the lovers of engraving, 
and to collectors of curious prints, will be irreparable—for it is almost impossi- 
ble to conceive greater extent oraccuracy of enquiry, fidelity of description, or 
more amusing copiousness of detail, thau are displayed in these volumes, which 
are now exceedingly rare and deay. ‘The articles ‘ Albert Durer,’ ‘ Aldegrave, 
‘Mare Antoine, ‘Berningeroth,’ and ‘Callot’ (not to mention others) are ex: 
ecuted ina manner beyond allcompetition, = ty 

When Messrs. Bowrer aud Nichols justly censured Heinekin’s superficial ac- 
count of English engravings, -in his ‘ Idée Generale, &c.’ they litle imagined 
what was likely to be -reserved for their favourite ‘ VERTUE,’ in the preceding 
Dictionary of Engravers. See ‘ Origin of Printing,’ Postscript, p. 176. rs 

t Vide p. 380 of former Number of the Athenzum, . toda: ebagdiad 

t Petenor, in his Dict, de Bibliologie, justly pays M. de Duyea compliment 
n the number and intrinsic excellence of his books ; but be is wrong 1 saying 
that his library, covsisting of 60,000 volumes, is the largest private library ever 
known. . The Royal Lisrary, belonging to bis present Majesty, contains pre- 
bably nearer 90 than 80,000 volumes! ! . a’ 
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Vienna copy, agree in declaring his Majesty’s to be of équal magnitude 
and ‘beauty. The description of these copies occupies about: eight 
pages of Heinekin’s book,. aud is accompanied with two plates the. . 
one, being a fac simile of the first initial capital letter B.; the other, 
a specimen of the colophon with the arms of the printers subjoined,: 
A sixth copy has been seen by Lamminer, which will be opresently 
mentioned. Hits sitig? yi 


otf eT scti 2 Vth 
{ Inthe same year that’ Heinekin published chis Idée generale, &c. 


Luckomse published in England his * History and Art of Printing’; 
work not very remarkable: for its elegance, ‘or for its research into,fox 
reign typographical productions, but which continues to find purchasers 
from the value attached to that part of it. relating to. the mechanical 
process of printing: it is written -without pretensions, «and: thaugh © 
neither so beautiful nor popular, in regard even to the mechanical part, 
as are the works'of Fry and CGaston,* it contains. more information 
than either of them—having the Printer’s grammar incorporateds bucs 
kombe, p. 5, merely observes that ‘the Psalter of 1457 is the first 
printed book upon record;’ ‘of the edition of 1459: he -seems to have 
been ignorant. © ion wait ed bedinegeb bas 
‘* The Origin of Printing,’ in two Essays, 8vo. 1776, withan Ap- 
pendix, and a Supplement to the same, in 1781, 8vo.:by Messrs; 
Bowyer and Nicuoxs, is, I believe, the next work in order:whicli 
treats of the Mentz Psalters. The very respectable) names of ithe 
authors of this work, assisted by the Rev. Caesar de.Missy and other 
knowing bibliographers, necessarily made: it a popular: (and now con- 
sequently scarce) production; but, unfortunately, the authors adhered 
almost entirely to the treatise of Meerman—giving :‘ in as concise a 
manner as possible the substance of the Origines Typographice of the 
very learned and ingenious Mr. Gerard Meerman ;’ vide advertisement, 
_p. iii. Of what service Meerman’s labours were to them, respect- 
ing the Mentz Psalters of 1457, may be seen from their account oft, 
at p. 86 of the work.—‘* This book, it is said (meaning the Psalter of 
1457) was uncommonly. elegant, and in’ some measure the work. of 
Gutenberg, as it was four years in the press, and came out but eighteen 
months after the partnership was dissolved between him and Fust.’’ 
‘It is presumed that it will appear, from perusing the first note in the 
Jast number ‘of the Atheneum, p. 376, that this bogk was in “ne 
measure’ the work of Guttemberg ; and that there is na evidence what- 
‘ever to warrant us in coricluding that it was ‘four years inthe press.’ 
When ‘the Origin of Printing’ was published by Messrs. Bowyer 
and Nichols, there wa’ not a single copy of either of the Psalters in 
this kingdom; and although the publication of Heinekin seems to 
have been made known to. them by an * intelligent Correspondent,’ as 
expressed in their ‘Postscript,’ yet, not having consulted'the book them- 
selves, they did not avail themselves’ so. successfully. as they might 
"2 . have 


~ * The publications of Messrs. Fry and Caslon, in royal 8vo. giving. specimens 

of various types, are greatly superior in typographical beauty to any similar 

fe produced by any country—at leagt to any which have come to wy knowy- 
gee ; 
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have done of the labours, of this bibliographer.—It is, however, al- 
jowed by them that Heinekin’s account of the Psalters ‘is very satis- 
factory’—if so, their own previous account must necessarily be inac- 
curate. .. They observe that only one copy of the edition of 1459 was 
then known (vide p. 167) although Heinckin had before mentioned 
his having seen five copies of the same. 
Between the years 1778-85 were published the four vols. of Mascn’s 
and Boernex’s edition of Le Long’s Bibliotheca Sacra; in which, at 
vol, iii, p. 262-3 (published in 1783) there is a copious and accurate 
account of the first Psalter (with the colophon at length) very little 
known to. Le Long. Of the edition of 1459, four copies of which are 
referred to by Masch, {the same that Heinckin had before described) 
Le Long himself was ignorant.. Maseh notices five copies of the first 
Psalter, which had been previously described by Heinekin, although 
he does not,quote that bibliographer’s work, but refers to Schoepflin, 
Meerman, Fournier, and Schelhorn. The three Psalters of 1457, 9, 
90, are described with the usual accuracy and caution of this writer : 
the two latter, briefly. - 
. Lam not aware of the mention of these Psalters by any writer, after 
the foregoing ones, until the appearance of Huser’s Nolices generales 
des Graveurs,* 8vo. 1787, in which the edition of 1457 is slightly al- 
luded to as.a work ‘ incontestably printed at the period when it bears 
date,’ . Huber observes, that ‘ it is not in his power to give a com- 
plete idea of the origin and progress of printing’— il faudroit,’ says 
he, ‘faire des recherches au dessus de mes forces’—and then he goes 
n,to tell us of the promised work of Breirkorr on this subject, ‘ qui 
ne laissera rien a desirer.’ As Peignot has not noticed this book of 
Breitkopf (who died in 1794) in his minute and valuable list of 
‘ works on.printing,’ in the Supplement to the Dict. raison de Biblio- 
bogie, Paris, Svo, 1804, p. 152, I presume it has never yet appear- 
ed. , Indeed, from the note in Daunou’s Analyse, &c. (presently to 
a meentioned ) p- 101, it is most probable that the work is yet in MS. 
only. 
. The remaining publications which notice these Psalters need not oc- 
eupy many more pages of your journal. "e4 ; 
- The Dictionnaire Bibliographique Historique et Critique, published 
at Paris.in 1790, Svo. 3 vols. to which a fourth or supplemental vo- 
lume was added in 1802, gives a very superficial account of them; 
like many other articles in this work, the present one of the ‘ Psalter’ 


is executed in.a very slovenly manner; for notwithstanding this book 
: is 


. * This is not a common book ; it does not profess to give a bia pi account 
of the various productions of artists whose names are méntioned—but only a 


brief, yet careful, description of those engravings which were in the author's 
ewn collection. It is divided into schools, and contains much amusing and va- 

ible ‘information: -Heimekin had the highest opinion of it—he says, that 
“every amateur who wishes to acquire solid information respecting artists and 
the drt, cannot be without the book.’ See his Dict. des Artistes, xc. Avertisse- 
ment au“Tom, ii. Huber’s is a thick gvo. volume of apwards of759 pages, in 
cluding the mtrodwctory matter. . e's 
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is the most ancient, curious; and extraordinaty speeimen of ‘the t 
graphic art, the author of the Dictionary is contented to avail:himself 
only of the most superficial sources of information. | What is singular 
enough, he places it in that part of his work (vol. iii. 408.) which ig 
devoted to books ‘ dont tes auleurs ne sont point connus !’ as if every 
school-boy did not know that King Davip was the’ author of the 
Psalms! ! BF tae Rs 
- In the year 1793 appeared the fifth and last édition of Voor's Cas 
talogus Historico-Criticus Librorum Raricrum, 8vo. in which, noté 
withstanding the editor tells'us he has carefully corrected and copiously 
added to it, the account of the first Psalter, at p. 698, is equally su- 
perficial with the preceding one. Although Heinekin’s description of 
five copies of it had been published thirty years before, yet the author 
gravely tells us ‘ only éwo copies are known to exist’—and the’ vague 
authorities of Maittaire and the Act. Erudit. Lips. 1739, ps 586, 
are only cited. ’ oh | ER 
- In the same year, Panztr published the first of his eleven quarta 
volumes of ‘ Annales Typographici’—a work- which ye all 
praise; and of which some account will be found in the s édition - 
of my ‘ Introduction to the Greek and Latin Classics,’ p.-xvii) Aé 
pp- 111-2, vol. ii. of Panzer, there is an exceedingly. accurate‘account 
of the’ two first Psalters—of the first, he says very justly * only six 
éopies are known to exist’—and refers particularly to the one inthe 
Gottingen library, which was once Mr. Duve’s, and is ‘now in his 
Majesty’s possession. ‘Besides quoting the foregoing: authorities, -he 
notices Wurdtwein’s Bibl. Mogunt. p. 55, a publication which I have 
never seen. Many German authorities are also referred to‘by him. © 
Lamsrnet, whose name has been so frequently mentioned, ‘and to 
whose opinions I have generally assented, published his “ Recher- 
ches Historiques Litleraires et Critique sur l’ Origine de L’ Imprimerie," 
at Brassels, in 8vo. A. D. 1790, or, * AN ‘Vir. de l’ Ere Frangaise,‘as 
some French bibliographers fantastically write.» In this, work, which 
is written with spirit, interest, and accuracy, and which is ornamented 
with a few engravings or vignettes, being fac similes of aticient 
printers’ devices, Ke: (‘ Ornee des portraits et des €eussons ‘des pree 
miers Imprimeurs belges;’ as the title expresses it) thereis an interest- 
ing account of these Psalters—and mention is made: of a sixth copy 
¢ es first edition, seen by Lambinet, in the library of Mentz cathe- 
ral. Bits 
Peiénor- is, I believe, the next writer who .notices. the Menta 
Psalters. In thesecund volume of his Dictionnaire Raisonné de Bib- © 
liologie,* Paris, 8vo. 1802, p. 310, he calls the first edition ‘le plus 
beau monument de |’Imprimerie naissante; et qui fera, dans pri 
; : si 


* A third volume, by way of Supplement, was published in 1 The three 
volumes, althouh ngt eithont frequent errors, = the pack. sting bib- 
liographical work extant, and might judiciously be translated into ish, im 
ene thick 8vo. volume, as a union. to Lempriere’s and Walke works, 
They are full of biographical as well as bibliographical anecdote, , 
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siécles, l’admiration des connoisseurs.’ He then mentions, in a note, 
the six copies which have been before alluded to. 

Davyov, in the following year, 1803, published a thin 8vo. 
pamphlet of 138 pages, called * Analyse des opinions diverses sur 
Vorigine de UV Imprimerie’—a masterly little treatise; and which, as 
bibliography comes to be more cultivated in this country, may be 
found to answer the purpose of an Engtish translation, with additional 
notes, In this work Daunou frequently, bat incidentally, notices the 
first Psalter of 1457, as connected with his analisis of the various hy- 
potheses on the art of printing. He says, at page 28, what most of 
your readers will probably subscribe to—‘* Beaucoup d’autres livres 
portent des dates anterienres 2 1457; mais toutes ces dates sont de-' 
puis long-temps reconnues ou pour fazsses, ou pour celles de la compo- 
silion, ou de la traduction, ou de la transcription de ces oavrages.” 
Peignot, in the third volume, or Supplement to his Dict. de Bibtio- 
log. mentioned in the last note, bestows upon the work of Daunow 
every praise, and freely confesses his obligations to it. 

The Bis.ioGraruica Dictionary published by Mr. Baynes in 6 
vols. 1802-4, with a useful Supplement in 2 vols. 1806, notices the 
Mentz Psalters at vol. v. p. 284, but ina manner too slight to deserve 
particular attention. The author seems to have copied only De Bure’s 
account in saying.‘ the characters are very nearly similar to those of the 
Bible of 1450.’ The account of the three editions do not occupy the spacé 
of one page; and in all probability were not described by Mr. Crarke 
who lias rendered some parts of this work, especially the 6th volume, 
and the Supplement or ‘ Bibliographical Miscellany,’ worthy, in every 
respect, of his Jearning and reputation. 

The last bibliographer but one, who to my knowledge has treated 
of these Psalters, is F. J. Fournier, in his ‘ Dictionnaire Portatif de 
Bibliographie, Paris, 8vo. 1805; but, unfortunately, in a very super- 
ficial manner—referring us to Lambecius for the most ample account 
of the first edition—who, as the reader well knows, has inaccuratel 
described it, and that ‘only in a marginal note! See the last Number 
of the Athenzum, p, 378. Fournier’s book is beautifully printed, 
and contains; according to the title-page, ‘ more than 17,000 articles 
of rare, curious, and valuable books’—but its typography is its chief 
merit: the greater. part of the articles have been already described by 
De Bure and others, and of the new ones the description is not.always 
accurate, nor is thé account interesting; nevertheless this book is in- 
dispensable to the bibliographer. The last 33 pages contain lists of 
classical authors published: by the Alduses, Elzevirs, kc. kc. ; 

The fast bibliographer that has noticed the Mentz Psalters is 
M. Dr La Sernaj SMraxder, whose work has been mentioned at 
the conclusion of my first note jn the former communication. The 
* Dictionnaire Bibliographique choisi du XV Siecle, Bruxelles, Svo. 
1805, 6, 7, by this author, is, in many respects, a valuable compila- 
tion—especially the first part or volume, which is confined to an his- 
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torical essay on the origin and progress of the art of printing; yet it 
has, upon the whole, disappointed my expectations, and is rather a 
beautiful than a critical Work. The author, in his acconnt of the first 
Psalter, does not appear to have consulted Panzer, Lambinet, or Peig- 
not—for he says there are only five copies of it remaining. In his ac- 
count of the edition of 1459, he mentions the Bibl. Mogunt. of 
Wurdtwein, which specifies three copies of it; but if he had consulted 
Heinekin, whom he constantly quotes in his description of the edit. of 
1457, he would have found that there were five copies of that edition 
also. 
The preceding are the principal writers who haye treated of the 
FIRST PRINTED PsSALTERS AT Mentz. I am aware, Sir, that a few 
more authors might be mentioned, but probably the subject has been 
already sufficiently discussed. I have confined myself to these writers, 
because I have examined them carefully from copies of every one of 
them in my own library; and I thought it better to describe what came 
immediately under my inspection, than to trust to authorities which it 
Was not in my power toconsult. My attempt must be considered only 
as aslight sketch, which any skilful bibliographer may finish te advan- 
tage. 

a now remains to describe more particularly the first edition of 
1457, of which I have seen the copies in his Majesty’s and Lord 
Spencer’s library. 

It has been before observed that the book is printed in a very large, 
bold, square, gothic letter, and that the initial capitals are cut in 
wood: the body of the first capital B is printed sometimes in blue, or 
rather in a faded purple colour, decorated with red ornaments; and 
sometimes in red, with the ornaments in blue, The ornaments are 
very tastefully arranged; in the body of the letter, there is a greyhound 
running at full speed: the flowers, and a species of arabesque decora- 
tion of which the capitals are composed, are executed with a delicacy 
and spirit which no one can conceive who has not examined them, 
This copy consists of 174 leaves, including the Appendix; M. de 
Boze’s, now Lord Spencer’s, ef 166 leaves in the whole; the causes 
of this difference have been before explained, vide Athenzeum, p. 380, 
—It has neither musical notes, writing, nor corrections with 
the pen—circumstances which are found wholly or partly in the 
others. - 

The Psalter of 1457 has neither signatures, catch- words, nor num- 
bering of the leaves. The psalms are printed in a larger character, 
the prayers, hymns, kc. in a smaller one. Each principal division 
begins with a capital letter, which.occupies the space of about four 
lines—these letters are always ornamented: the remaining divisions 
have also initial letters which fill the space of two lines, and these are 
or printed in red ink entirely, Each full page contains twenty 
ines, 
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The following is the ‘CoLornon, which is transcribed from his 
Majesty’s copy. 


Dus spalmor, coder, renustate capitalin Decorat, 
Rubricationibusg; sufficienter distinctus, 


Apinvetione artifico eaimpmendi ac cavacterizandi 
absq; calami ulla eravatone sic tfigiatus, €t ap euse- 
biam Dei industei¢ est scummatus, per Johem Fust 
Cine magutinu, Et Petru Schoffer ne Gernssheim 
Ande om WB Fillesio, cecelvif, In viglim Atinpiois, 


that is, literally, 


‘This work of the Psalms, a book embellished with beautiful capitals, 
and sufficiently distinguished with reubrick letlers, was thus formed by 
an ingenious invention of printing with separate characters without 
any writing of the pen, and carefully finished for the worship of God, 
by Joun Fusr, Citizen of Mentz, and Perer Scuorrer, of Gernsheim; 
in the year of the Lord one thousand four hundred and fifly-seven—on 
the eve of the Assumption (August 14). 

It is remarkable, that all the colophons of the first edition have the 
error of * spalmorum’ for ‘ psalmorum.’ ‘ 

While I am describing nis Masesty’s copy, (formerly M. Duve’s) 
it may not be uninteresting to add, that it is most sumptuously bound 
by Mr. Armstrong, in garter-blue velvet—with clasps and corners 
of massive gold:* on the exterior of the first side is fixed, in the 
centre, in projecting letters of solid gold (exactly corresponding with 
the size of the letters in the title-page) the following inscription: 


Plalmorum 
Coder 





Git &. 
Woguntiae 
W. cere. ij. 





* These golden ornaments were exec:ited by Messrs, Runde Il and Bridges 
efLudgate Hill; Jewellers to their Majesties. 
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On the other side ofthe velvet are the royal arms in gold, to corres- 
pond.- This velvet binding is protected by a sumptuous blue morocco 
case, on the exterior ef which the binder has lavished all the beauty 
and richness of his art, ina variety of gilt ornaments, It is indeed 
* Exemplar vere regium,’ as bibliographers express it. 

But this precious book, magnificent as it is, forms, nevertheless, an 
instance of the imperfection of almost every thing human—ZJt wants a 
leaf, in the Supplement or Appendix !! Zcircumstance which was not 
known to Heinekin, and which there is reason to believe occurred 
subsequently to his description of it, and certainly before it reached 
this country. Bibliography has its devotees; and this leaf by some 
dishonestly-enthusiastic collector is carefully preserved as a precious 
relic! 

Lonp Srencer’s copy is perfect, but in amplituce of margin, and in 
general beauty of condition, it is inferior to his Majesty’s, being the 
one formerly in De Boze’s collection, which is described by Heinekin 
* avec les marges beaucoup coupeés.’ It is beautifully bound in black 
velvet, enclosed in a morocco case; forming the rarest article: in the 
extraordinary collection of beautiful and rare books belonging to this 
accomplished nobleman. 

The preceding is probably a sufficient account of the first Psalter of 
1457; the remaining editions may be summarily described. 

The edition of 1459 differs in many respects from the preceding 
one. It is printed in a larger folio size, and contains 23 lines, instead 
of 20, ina page; these lines are also longer: the leaves are fewer in 
number than those of the first edition. The full chant is filled up 
with the pen, as is the case with the first. A complete copy contains 
163- leaves, according to Heinekin; but, according to Wurdtwein, 
who has more particularly examined it, it contains only 136 leaves? 
the figures were probably éransposed by Heinekin’s printer. It seems 
that the ‘ Religieux de St. Alban’ defrayed the expences of the for- 
mer, and those of ‘ St. Jaques’ of the present edition, See Heinekin, 
p- 273; Lambinet, p. 142. The CoLopuon of this second edition 
thus varies from that of the first—after ‘ sic effigtatus’ is added ‘et 
ad laudem Dei ac honorem sancti Jacobi:’ Schoefler adds also the 
word ‘¢lericum’ afier his own name. ‘The date is thus: * Anno do- 
mint milessimo cccclix. xxix. die mensis augusti.’ 

There is. a copy of this edition in Lor» Srencer’s library, which 
formerly belonged to M. De Boze; and his Majesty is also in posses- 
sion of one which has 130 leaves only, but is névertheless perfect. 
Only five copies‘of it are known to exist. ‘Three of these were in the 
choir of the Chartreuse at Mentz. 

The edition of 1490 is printed, letter for letter, and line for line 
(according to M. de Boze) like the first of 1457; but it has this pecu- 
liarity, that the full chant is printed, and not written, like that of 
the preceding editions. Its’ rarity is so great, that De Bure was un- 
able to discover a single copy in Paris, and Heinekin knew only of one, 
which was in the library of Eisenach, and which M. De La Serna, 
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Santander, thinks was the same as is described in Act. Erud. Lips. 
An. 1740, p. 356. Many of the large capital letters of this edition, 
which differ somewhat from the preceding in having green coloured 
ernaments, were employed by Fust and Schoeffer in the Durandus of 
1459. The smaller letters, according to Heinekin, appear to have 
been much worn. Panzer, vol. ii, p. 132, says it contains 155 leaves. 
The name of Scuoerrer alone, as the printer, is inserted in the colo- 
phon; his partner and father-in law, Fust, having died about the 
year 1457-8. 

In the year 1502 Schoeffer printed a fourth edition of this Psalter, 
which is so rare as to have escaped De Bure and Masch. See Panzer, 
vol. vii. p. 106. and the Diction. Bibliograph. choisi, du xv. Siécle 
de M. De LaSerna, Santander, tome ii. No. 1154, Fournier, Dict. 
Portatif, Kc. ~p.287. It is printed without signatures and catch- 
words, and valued by this latter bibliographer at 200 livres, but with 
what justice may be questioned, 

In the same or subsequent year that this* edition appeared, it is pro- 
bable that Schoeffer died. The reader will be amused to see how biblio- 
liographers have differed in the date of his death. Maittaire and 
Marchand say he died in 1492; Orlandi, in 1479; Jugler, in 1465, 
but afterwards in 1492; this latter date is adopted by Mercier, while 
Reiman extends his life to the year 1532. That he was living in 1502 
is certain, from the colophon to the Psalter of this date, which may be 
seen in Panzer. His name can never perish; for he was indisputably, 
if not the inventor of types, whether wood or metal, the first man who 
thoroughly understood the mechanical principles of the art of printing, 
and whose productions form the most accurate proofs of his ingenuity 
and judgment; such ingenuity, and such judgment, which have hardly 
been equalled—never surpassed ! 

Thus, Mr. Editor, have I troubled you with a long account of the 
FIRST PRINTED PsaLters aT Mentz.—I. should apologize for the 
great pertion of your Magazine which this has occupied, if I did not 
conceive it might afford some little amusement, not only to the biblio- 
grapher in parti¢ular, but to the curious reader in general, who can- 
not object to be made acquainted with the first productions of that art, 
which has, more than any other human instrument or means, given 
wings to learning, to science, and civilization—and which, under the 

; guidance 


* In Mr. Epwarps’s catalogue of 1796, No, 2, there is the following edition 
ef the Psalter, which seems to have escaped every other bibliographer :— 
© Psalmorum Codex, Edit. Antig. Mogunt. per Schoeffer. There is no account, 
says Mr. Edwards, of this scarce edition by any bibliographer: it corresponds, 
page for page, with the edition of 1459, and ends with the Canticum Ysaie, but 
the next page of the leaf is completely blank. itis executed with the large 
missal type employed in the Psalter of 1459, and the rubrics. of the Psalms, 
words of the chant, &c. are of the smaller missal type used for the Psalter of 
1457 ;—so that it is a specimen of the two first types to which the inventors of 
printing have affixed a positive date. It contains 158 leaves im the highest pre- 
servation; it is PRINTED UPON VELLUM, and bound in blue mereceo, 401. 
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guidance of virtue and taste, will always contribute largely to the 
comforts and elegances of life. 


‘¢ Aided by thee, O Art susiime! our race 
Spurns the opposing bonds of time and space, 
With fame’s swift Hight to hold an equal course, 
And taste the stream from reason’s purest source ; 
Vice, and her hydra-sons, thy powers can bind, 
And cast in virtue’s mould the plastic mind.’ 
Tue Press,” by John M‘Creery. 


I remain, Sir, your obedient and humble servant, 


TuHoMAsS FROGNALL DIsDIN. 
Kensington, Sept. 30, 1807. 


* Published in a beautiful 4to. volume at Liverpool, 1803, and dedicated to 
Mr. Roscoe. This is, I believe, the only instance in our country of an author 
of a jwetical volume being the printer of it—it does great credit to Mr. 
M‘Creery in both respects, 








MEMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


ST. FRANCESCO. 


IN the year 1182, Pica, the wife of Pietro Bernardono de 
Morico, was delivered of ason. Bernardono was a wealthy merchant 
of Assisi, and he brought up the boy to the same pursuit. Their 
trade lay with France; young Giovanni, therefore, was taught the 
French language, and soon spake it so fluently as to lose his bap- 
tismal name for that of Francesco, which was invented for him in 
sportive praise. 

His youth was marked by the common follies of young men. He 
was the gayest of the city, the most extravagant, the vainest in his ap- 
parel. The father was displeased at these expences, the mother pal- 
diated and excused them, The struggle between the popes and empe- 
rors then disturbed Italy, and Francesco was made prisoner by some 
of Frederick Barbarossa’s partisans. His health suffered from con- 
finement and unwholesome food; on his release he became seriously 
ill, and the strong devotional feelings which he had frequently at fits 
discovered, grew stronger and more habitual. After his recovery 
they abated for a time; he associated again with the same friends, and 
appeared as thoughtless and as dissipated as ever. In this mood he 
expressed an inclination to become a soldier, and to this his father as- 
sented, glad to see him remove from prodigal company. Francesco 
left home to commence a military life, but the disease which had so 
long been supprest now broke out. On the night of his departure he 
dreamt that God called to him, and bade him return to Assisi, there 
te await his command. He obeyed the visionary impression. The 
change 
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change which it produced was soon remarked, though he did not an- 
nounce his call.. Are you in love? said his former comrades. He 
answered, yes; I think of marrying, and so noble and beautiful a 
spouse that none is worthy to be compared with her. 

Francesco now abandoned business, and sauntered away whole days 
in solitude. He made a pilgrimage to Rome, gave away all his money 
there, exchanged his cloaths for rags, and begged at the door of St. 
Peter’s. On his return he would often strip himself to clothe the 
poor; and he began to visit the lazar-houses, that he might conquer 
his abhorrence of all loathly diseases. At this period as he was one 
day praying before a crucifix in the church of St. Damiano, he fancied 
that Christ spake to him from the cross, and bade him repair the 
church, which was ina ruinous state. He took the opportunity of his 
father’s absence, loaded a horse with the choicest goods in his ware- 
house, carried them to a friar, sold them and the horse alsw, and re- 
turned on foot and offered the money to the priest of St. Damiano’s 
church to repair the building. The priest refusing to accept so large a 
sum, he threw it in the window and went away. When Bernardono 
came home he missed his property, and went in pursuit of Francesco 
to this church, where he now for the most part passed histime. The 
son dared not meet'‘him. Near the summit of a neighbouring mountain 
was a cavern, where he had sometimes retired to enjoy solitary prayer: 
there he concealed himself; his mother secretly supplied him with 
food ; and there he remained thirty days, till in the height of frenzy 
he resolved to enter the city and brave his father’s resentment. His 
disordered dress, his meagre body, the savageness of his hair, the 
paleness of his face, the wildness of his eye and manner, attracted 
universal astonishment, The boys followed the madman, hooting 
and pelting him to’ his father’s door. The merchant was roused and 
mortified, and yet more irritated to see his son made the finger-mark 
ef mockery, he ran out, dragged him in by the hair, and fettered him 
inacellar. As soon as Bernardono was absent, the mother released 
him. He went immediately to St. Damiano’s, and was humanely re- 
ceived there'by the priest. Bernardono returned, enquired for his son 
and followed him. Francesco no longer sought to hide himself; he 
came forward and met him. My father and lord, said he, if you are 
seeking me, here I am! ready to die, but not to leave my calling. It 
is God who governs me, who commands me to abandon the world: 
treat me with what cruelty you may, you shall not be able to change 
my resolution. The merchant was struck by the resolute manner of 
his speech. He asked where was the money. Go into the church, 
said Francesco, you will find it in the window. 

Bernardono now determined legally to cast off his son, whom he 
regarded with hatred instead of compassion. He cited him before a 
Magistrate on a criminal charge for embezz|ing his property. The 
first summons was by the public cryer; Francesco did not notice it. 
They then personally cited him: he refused to answer the appeal, 
saying a secular judge had no power over one who had forsaken the 
world, The magistrate did not enforce his authority, unwilling, per- 


haps, 
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haps, to presecute an unpleasant cause, and treat him as a criminal 
whom he considered as a madman. Bernardono had recourse to the 
bishop of Assisi, before whom Francesco readily appeared. The 
anerchant called upon him to restore the property and to renounce his 
right of inheritance. The young fanatic took from his pocket the little 
money wherewith his mother had supplied him, and he stript himself 
to his cilicio. Take, sir, said he, the money and the raiment, all of 
your’s that I possess. I renounce fully and willingly all claim to your 
possessions, and to all the things of this world, and the natural title of 
your son I renounce also. ‘Hitherte I have called you father, but I 
now emancipate myself from your parental authority, that henceforth 
I may say with perfect freedom and perfect truth, ** My Father who 
art in Heaven,” 

The bishop threw his mantle over him, pitying the young man, and 
gave him some coarse garments. In this apparel Francescedeparted, 
singing as he went and glorifying God. Some robbers met him, at- 
tracted by the noise; they beat him and threw him into the snow. 
He ar ived half dead with cold and hunger at a Benedictine convent : 
there he remained some days doing the scullion’s work, and thence 
proceeded tothe city of Euguvio, where his penitence might be more 
perfect, because he was well known. Here his employment was to 
attend the hospitals, and seek out the most disgusting offices; to re+ 
move the excrement, to dress the sores of the patients, to cleanse them 
even with his tongue, whatever the habits of his education, the feel- 
ings of his nature most abhorred. The dress which the bishop had 
given him he wore till it wag no longer enough for decency, and by 
urging that motive, one who still continued his friend prevailed upon 
him to accept a coarse garment, such as hermits wore. After some 

«time he recollected the voice from the crucifix, and set off immediately 
for his native city, that he might repair St. Damiano’s church, He 
entered Assisi singing; the dissonance of his voice excited general 
ridicule, and the rabble, as usual, insulted him; but those insults 
were a joy and a triumph to Francesco. From house to house he went 
begging aloud, help me to repair the church of St. Damiano; to him 
who will give me one stone I will give one blessing ;,to him who will 
give me two stones I will return two blessings on the part of God. 
Whatever money he obtained was directly applied in materials for the 
repair. The more compassionate citizens began to pity him, the more 
credulous to suspect something extraordinary ; his alms, therefore, did 
not fail. Petro, the old priest, daily fed him, but Francesce’s con- 
science soon smote him for enjoying these decent meals, and from that 
time he begged scraps and offal from door to door, which, for the 
greater abasement, he would eat in public, that his miserable meat 
might, in Catholic language, be seasoned with the mustard of morti- 
fication. Once when he approached a tavern to ask alms, he saw seve- 
ral of his former companions within, and turned away. Ashamed of 
this shame, he went back, and begged before ‘them’ in French, that 
their natice might be more attracted by the language. The most 
taunting insults he endured were from his own brother Angelo, Eine 
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feeling boys One day, in the severity of winter, he saw Francesco 
sitting by the church almost naked, and sent to ask him for how much 
he would sell a little sweat. The mild eathusiast answered, he had 
none to spare; he had sold it all to one who would pay him better. 
These things inflicted no pain upon him; it was only his father whom 
he dreaded; him he fearfully strove to avoid, yet sometimes they met, 
and the old man would then curse him in the bitterness of his heart. 
The curse of his father lay heavy on him till he devised an antidote. 
He adopted an old beggar as father, and made this man call him son; 
and as.often as his natural parent cursed him, he went to the adopted 
one, and received a blessing and the sign of the cross. 

After the labour of a whole year he finished the repair. Some dis- 
tance farther from the city there was an equally ueglecied chapel of St. 
Peter, whom Francesco had chosen for his patron saint when he was 
at Rome.- The people seeing how he applied their alms, were now 
more liberal, and though the materials were to be carried a longer 
way, the work was soonerended. Thus.encouraged,. he undertook a 
third repair; the chapel of our Lady of the Angels at Porciuncula, a 
building more ruinous, and still farther from Assisi.. At the end of 
two years from his formal renunciation of the world he completed this 
also. His friend Pietro consented to celebrate ‘mass in the repaired 
chapel, and Francesco, by previous penitences, prepared himself to 
communicate. In this mood, his body weak, his imagination feverish, 
he listened to the ceremony and to the words of Christ.’ ‘ Provide nei- 
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ther gold nor silver, nor brass in your purses, nor scrip for your jour- 


ney, neither two coats, neither shoes nor yet staves, for the workman 
is worthy ef his meat.’ The precept struck him with the force of an 
immediate and ‘personal command. He fell at Pietro’s feet and kissed 
them, and blest him as the voice which had uttered the especial order 
of God. He cast off his shoes ; away he went bare+footed to Assisi, 
begged an old sack and girded it round him with a rope, and now Le 
assumed the tone of exhortation, and began to preach repentance. In 
his hours of retirement he would sit at the door of our Lady’s chapel, 
and cry like a child for the passiori and sufferings of Christ. 
Twelve months he continued to preach before the frenzy spread. The 
first whom it infected was Bernardo de Quintaval, one of the chief citi- 
zens of Assisi for wealth and power. He, before he forsook all to fol- 
low the Apostle of Poverty, determined more nearly to inspect him. 
He invited him to his house, and lodged him where frou his own bed 
he could observe how he passed the night. As soon as he supposed. 
his host had fallen asleep, Francesco arose, and on his knees, his arms 
crost, his eyes uplifted, spent the night in exclaiming, my God! my 
all!—my God! my all! The repeated experiment convinced Ber~ 
nardo that the preacher was no hypocrite: he opened his mind tohim, 
and asked how he should dispose of his wealth. Francesco answered, 
that before they entered upon so arduous a duty, they ought to seek 
the Lord. ‘They heard mass; that done, he advised Bernardo to open 
a missal three times in honour of the Trinity, and obey the texts that 
should appear. The lots were what Francesco hiuiself would have se- 
"Vou, I. 3U lected: 
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lected: ‘One thing thou lackest; go thy way, sell whatsoever thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven,’ At 
the second trial they read the divine words which had first given a sys- 
tem to Francesco. At the third, ‘If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross daily and follow me.’ Here, 
cried Francesco, is our life and our rule! go, it thou wouldest be per- 
fect, and do that which thou hast been commanded! Immediately 
Bernardo removed all his property to the market-place, sold it by pubs 
lic sale, and distributed the whole price among the peor. For him- 
self he reserved nothing, he even begged the miserable dress which he 
was now bound to wear. 

That same day a young canon of the cathedral joined them, 
Their home was a hovel beside the river Rigatorto, some distance 
from the city. At the end of the week another proselyte enlisted, and 
they soon departed, two to Emilia, two to the March’of Ancona, to 

commence their spiritual conquests. Their reception varied as the 
' tempers of those whom he addressed; it was on the whole favourable, 
for Francesco had to suffer the temptation of vanity, and struggle 
against praise, which he regarded as his most painful mortification. 
After they returned to Rigatorto from this campaign, their numbers 
soon increased to nine, and Francesco re:voved to the valley of Reate, 
that the young mendicants might learn‘to beg among strangers. From 
thence they undertook a new expedition. Eight disciples fell at the 
master’s feet and received his instructions. ‘Go, announce peace to 
mankind, preach repentance and the forgiveness of sins! be patient in 
tribulation, watchful in prayer, strenuous in your calling, in speech 
modest, in manner serious, and grateful in receiving benefits, for be- 
cause of these things the kingdom is prepared for you.’ Then he ad- 
dressed them one by one, * Cast thy thoughts upon the Lord and he 
will feed thee.” They set off at the same time, two together, going 
four ways in the shape of a cross. Francesco himself chose Assisi 
for his province. 

When he had made eleven proselytes, he committed his system to 
writing. Hitherto it had never been deemed essential that a monastic 
rule should be approved by the pope, but Francesco resolved to distin- 
guish his institution by that high sanction; for this purpose the com- 
munity departed for Rome. The new legislator approached the pope 
when he was alone; he thought the opportunity favourable, and 
threw himself at his feet.. Astonished at the dress aud manner of the 
man, the pope turned hastily away. The bishop of Assisi was then 
in the city; he engaged a cardinal of the Colonna family to espouse 
his towrsman’s cause. This interest prevailed. Francesco had au- 
- dience, and heard his scheme debated among the cardinals. It was 

ebjected that a society of beggars could not exist without a permanent 
miracle. There were the birds for an analogy, the lilies for a text, 
and Francesco. was ready with a parable of a king whe married 2 dam- 
sel who lived in a desert; he left her and her children and returned 
uuto his own country; she sent her children to him, and he knew theng 
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by their beauty, though. they were in rags. The king was God; the 
mother Poverty. . 

The experiment proposed was hazardous—to establish and systema- 
tize acommunity of beggars, at a time when heresy was openly and 
rapidly increasing. The pope would not confirm the order by a bull; 
he gave a verbal permission. This was interpreted as a mark of more 
particular approbation; it was the timidity of cunning that foresaw 
the possible advantages to be derived from such an order, but doubted 
its success. Thus were incorporated the minor brethren; thie humi- 
lity of Francesco had distinguished his followers by this title. They 
took up their abode in a chapel near Horta, in the papal dominions; 
there their alms became so numerous, their visitors so many, that they 
were troubled in conscience, and had no leisure for contemplation. 
From this dangerous dwelling they returned to Assisi. Along the 
road they conferred in great perplexity of mind how to direct their 
future lives; whether their duty coincided with their inclination, and 
solitude was best; or if they ought to go amoug mankind, and become 
active labourers in the yineyard. Francesco bade them all seek the 
Lord. The answer was vouchsafed to him, and commissioned him 
to instruct the world. _ Once more they took possession of the hovel at 
Rigatorto. A rude cross erected in the middle of the shed was the 
only point of worship. At ritual hours they repeated the Pater Noster 
thrice; the rest of the time was spent in mental prayer. Two of the 
community in turn went alms-asking, and at first so unsuccessfully 
that their food was eked out with raw herbs and roots. 

But the effort and the difficulty of Francesco’s enterprize were over. 
The fanaticism which began in madness was ripening into knavery. 
They now wanted a church wherein to perform the sacrifice of mass, 
for the pope had given them minor orders, Francesco begged one as 
a boon from the bishop of Assisi, his constant friend, who would 
willingly have granted it, but the canons refused their consent; al- 
ready they saw the injury which the regular clergy would suffer from 
the mendicants, The Benedictines were more liberal; they gave him 
the chapel at Porciuncula, only conditioning, that however the order 
might increase, it should always be considered as the mother church. 
The Apostle of Poverty. could not accept it as property; he devised an 
annual rent that should nat infringe his rule—a basket of fish from the 
rivér, Immediately he went to take possession, The old priest re- 
signed it to its new tenant, aud Francesco passed the night there alone. 
The next day he returned to Rigatorte with the news of the grant, and 
he assured his disciples that he had seen Christ aud the Mother of 
Christ descend to take possession of their new,abade, while the whole . 
glory of heaven was condensed and focused within its walls. 

There round the chapel the disciples built themselves cells. The 
society was organized ; each had his office in the community allotted ; 
breviaries were purchased with their alms; new converts were ad- 
mitted; the out-patients, who could not before find room. Curiosity 
and devotion brought them many visitors; they had nothing to offer 


these guests, and upon this plea one of the saciety advised Francesco to 
‘ reserve 
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reserve some part of the noviciates’ property for such’ purposes and 
for times of need. ‘ Far be it from us,’ he answered, ‘ for the sake of 
man to violate our rule! J had rather strip the altar of the Virgin.’ 
Their fame had ‘now gone abroad; their excursions were more exten- 
sive; their prosélytes rapidly increased: madness like vice and folly, 
.. IS contagious. Pr 
The daughter of a noble family in Assisi was the first female who 
caught her countryman’s frenzy. Her name was Clara. Superstition 
was the hereditary disease of ier’ race. The mother had twice left 
her family to make pilgrimage, once to Jerusalem, once to Motnt 
Gargano. The aunt was a devotee-and an admirer of the new apostle, 
to whom shic introduced her niece. Francesco knew her parents would 
never consent that their daughter should take the veil; she was now 
séventeen, and they wished.to continue their family by her marriage, 
for.they had no’son. The spread: of his order and the salvation of 
souls thereby were to be Francesco’s objects, and he acted ‘consisténtly, 
In obedience to his advice Clara attired herself in her most costly gar- 
ments, and went to mass upon Palm Sunday. The rest of the con- 
gregation crowded up to receive the branches from the bishop, -Clara 
alone did not advance, she was lost in thought; the bishop noticed 
her, came down the steps of the altar, and placed the palin ‘branch in 
her hand. The accident was remarkable: it was the courtesy of a 
kind-hearted man to one whom he knew; but its symbolical applica- 
tion was obvious and immediate; she was but beginning her'conflict, 
and the palm of victory was given her. At night, accompanied by 
her aunt, she stole from her father’s house. The master and brethren 
expected her, they were ready with torches at the door of the chapel, 
and sung the hymna Veni Creatoras she entered. Clara fell before an 
image of the ‘Virgin. She listened to a discourse from Francesco, 
then stript off her rich apparel, and clad herself in the miserable livery 
of fanaticism. Francesco himself received her vows, cut off her 
long hair, and offered it as a sacrifice to the Virgin’s image. At day- 
break he took her to a Benedictine nunnery, to secure her from the pur- 
suit of her parents. There the father saw her; he reminded her of 
her duty as a child, that at her years delusion was easy, that the man 
who had inveigled her from her father’s house was a madman: his 
feelings had worked him into fury, The mother also’assailed her with 
persuasions, and tears more difficult to resist, because her husband was 
wroth with her, suspecting she had encouraged her daughter's resolu- 
_/tion.' But Clara was not to be shaken; all natural affection was to be 
weeded from a mind devoted to God! As her last answer, she ap- 
proached the altar, laid bare her head, to shew that the hair had been 
- shorn; and fixing her eyes upon the crucifix, exclaimed, ‘I have 
chosen him for my spouse! he will be my strength and my refuge.’ 
To reason against such feelings was hopeless. Her parents ceased 
to attempt it. They permitted her sister Ines to visit her, a girl in 
her fourteenth year, She followed Clara’s example, and made her 
vows also to'Francesco. The fatlier attempted to force her from the 
sanctuary; this was.in vain. The Benedictine nuns, however, > a 
: wailing 
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willing to dismiss guests more austere than themselves. Francesco 
obtained for them the chapel of St. Damiano, the work of his first la- 
bour. Their aunt soon joined them. A rule was formed by their 
spiritual umaster, and thus was the first Franciscan nunnery esta- 
blished. 

The rapid increase of the new institution is disgraceful to human in- 
tellect. In one day Francesco admitted forty aspirants to the habit. 
Nine years after the establishment of the order a general convocation 
was held, at which 5000 brethren assembled. Domingo* was present ; 
astonished at their number,. he expressed.a doubt of the propriety of 
collecting together so great a multitude, who brought with them no 
means for their own support, for, he observed, it was not prudent to 
calculate. upon a-miracle. Domingo, indeed, worked only upon the 
bad feelings of our nature; his fellow fanatic had appealed to com- 
passion as well as to credulity; and food was brought in abundance 
from the whole country round. At this congress Francesco was elect- 
ed general of the order. The growing community was divided into 
provinces, and missions were sent to the different parts of the known 
world. It was found necessary to repress the excessive penitencies of 
the disciples; the master commanded all chains, cilicios, and other in- 
struments of maceration to be given up to him, and more than five 
hundred weré produced. 

(To be continued.) 
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TO SLEEP. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF FRACASTORO, 


_WITH the pale poppy’s Nodding flower 
These sable violets I braid, 
And for my fair who asks thine aid, 
Thy healing balm, O Sleep, implore‘ 
For ah, her bright eyes fade by grief opprest, 
And thou alone, O Sleep, canst charm her cares te rest. 


Soft soothing Sleep, secure relief 
Of every labour, every grief; 
Repose of all the peopled earth; 
To thee,,tin Lethe’s shades, gave birth ~ 
The Night, and taught thee how to bless 
Mortals with long forgetfulness. 
Thy wings of shadowy gloom diffuse 
On all around their balmy dews, 


And 


. *6t. Dominic, founder of the order of Preaching Friars, and of the Ingui- 


tition, 
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And fan to peace and bland repose 
The haggard family of woes. 
Calm on old ocean’s placid breast, 
Thou sooth’st the finny train to rest; 
And deep amidst the forest glade 
Still’st the wild tenants of the shade; 
All nature feels thy fostering care, 
All own thy bounteous gifts—all but my drooping fair ! 


W. R. 


LINES 
Wriiten on re-visiting a beautiful Scene near the Sea-shore. 


LO! ’tis a grey and sullen morn—thick clouds, , 
Gath’ring their frowns, hang o’er the eastern cliff 
Muffling the day-beam—all creation mourns 
The dull eclipse, and droops in pensiveness— 
All but the warbling lark, whose daring wing 
Plunges alolt, eager to pierce the mists, 
And hail the solar orb.—Hark how his notes 
Reproach the tardy day !—Shine forth thou sun 
And cheer the waking earth!—disperse the fogs, 
The murky vapours, that in dense array 
Sweep o’er the heath, fooling the wand’rer’s eye 
With strange fantastic shapes that mimic truth; 
And see lie comes! the beauteous monarch comes! 
He bids the dusky shadows of the dawn 
Melt and disperse—now does the azure sky 
Laugh at his glance—now does the vermeil flow’r 
Unfold its leaves, and drink his living light— 
Off then ye painted coatings of the world! 
Ye gaudy vanities, that folly loves, ; 
And wisdom spurns at!—leave my wearied soul 
(That long, too long hath born your idiot reign) 
To peace and nature,—Spread thy charms, fair day, 
Before these gazing eyes.—Thou ocean vast! 
Roll wide thy em’rald wave, and let the gale— 
The new-born sea gale! frolic round my brow. 

O scenes belov’d! O rocks of proudest crest, 
Whose caverns echo to the plaintive cry 
Of solitary bittern! o’er whose sides 
The billows dash their white, and foamy spray; 
O scenes beloved !—Your still, romantic shades, 
Green wood- walks, tangled glens, and purple heaths 
This heart hath ne’er forgotten—’mid the haunts 
The busy haunts! of men, when pomp, and glare, 
And revelry have pall’d upon my sense, 
When worldling smiles, worthless and imsincere ® 

avg 








Clifton, May 9, 1897. 
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Have made me smile in scorn—how has my soul 
Look’d fondly back !—how have 1 wish’d to fly 
And bathe me in your sweet Favonian gales— 
But now the time is come, when free to roam 

I quit the crouded city, and repair 

To sylvan dales, and rocks of awful height; 

O’er whose dark brows wild freedom loves to hang 
And clap her joyous wings.—Here will I read 
The page of nature’s charms—here humbly walk 
With mild éontent—praising with lowly heart, 
And singleness of faith, the mighty hand 

That made this goodly scene ‘*'so wond’rous fair,’* 


Laura Sorpuia TEMPLE. 





SONG. 


WHAT painter’s happy art can trace 
The varying magic of thy face? 

Now gay as vernal morn’s first rise, 
*Mid thousand blooms and melodies ; 
Now mild as Autumn’s ev’ning gleam, 
Reflected from some quiet stream ; 

How far thy charms all charms outshine, 
Incomparable Lady mine !* 


O Nancy, how forlorn he lives 

Who tastes no joy that woman gives; 
Can toils of state or din of arms 
Compensate woman’s absent charms ? 
Can all the blandishments of pow’r 
Equal the sweet domestic hour— 

The hour that gives thee best to shine, 
Incomparable Lady mine! 


When rosy cheek and azure eye 

First heav’d my bosom with a sigh, 

I wanton’d ’mongst a syren train, 3 
Whose promis’d transport still was pain. 
O hallow’d be the happy day 

That tore me from their wiles away, 
And fix’d me ever, ever thine, 
Incomparable Lady mine! 


expression of “Lady mine” was suggested by the perveal of Mr. 


Southey’s matchless Translation of Amadis, - 
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THE WITHERED OAK. 


*TWAS Autumn—the sun now descending the sky, 
In a robe of bright crimson and gold was array’d ; 
While the pale sickly moon, scarcely open’d her eye, 
Just peep’d thro’ the forest, and silver’d the glade. 


The voice of the evening was heard in the trees— 
Each chirper so merry was seeking his nest ; 

The anthems of insects were mix’d with the breeze, 
And nature look’d pleas’d—all her children were blest. 


E’en the trees appear’d drest in their holiday clothes, 

And they wav’d their green arms, and they seem’d to rejoice, 
While methought as I listened, at times there arose. 

From each oak’s ivied branches a Deity’s voice. 


But ah! there was one that did not appear gay, 

Nor wave his long branches—now verdant no more! 
The bird as he views him soars silent away, 

His genius is dead, and his honours are o’er. 


Once green like the rest, strong and lovely he grew, 
The warbler once dwelt in each well-cover’d bough, 
The breezes saluted his leaves as they flew ; 

Yes, he has been—but now !—alas! what is he now? 


The rays of the morning still shine on the tree, 
And evening still waters the trunk with her tears; 
The wild flow’r and wheat-sheaf around it we see, 
But a winterly ruin this ever appears. 


Oh! say, is it age that has alter’d thy form, 

(For care and affliction thou never hast known) 

Or hast thou been struck by the pitiless storm, 
That thou thus seem’st to pine and to wither alone? 


Thou art silent—the silence my fancy improve; 
Come pause here awhile—it is what thou may’st be? 
Ah! oft in the heyday of pleasure and love 
Old friend, I shail-sigh as I think upon thee. 

Aug. 23, 1806. 


NS Ra ce oer 


SONNET TO THOMSON, ; 
Wriiten on Richmond Hill, 13th June, 1807. | 


HOW oft, these lovely scenes among, 
Poet of nature didst thou stray.; 

How oft thy lyre, to rapture strung, 

While hill and vale responsive rung, 
Pour’d in her praise the living lay ! 
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How oft, as roll’d the changing year, 

Her varied charms renew’d thy strain, 
While o’er her sweetest landscape—here— 
Fond gaz’d thine eye, till flow’d the tear 

Of ecstacy—then gaz’d again. 


Winding in slow and gentle mood 
Old Thames delighted heard the song ; 
Its theme, the skies, the mead, the aon 
Reflecting in his silver flood, 
He bore the welcome notes along. 


Still goodly glows the prospect round, 
Still rolls Wie Thames hie lucid wave ; 

But ah! no more his lyre can sound, 

No more in these lov’d haunts be found 
The bard—he sleeps in yonder grave. 


Yet shall he live’; the sons of song 
Oft hither led shall bless his name, 
While the green dales andzweods among 
Thames unexhausted rolls along, 
The emblem of his lasting fame. 
VALENTINO. 





TRAFALGUAR. 


QUE latuere diu, Galli, Sociique trementes, 
*'Vix tandem egressi portu,’ delentur in 2vum: 
Empta sed ah! nimium capite Victoria caro; 
Fletibus atque piis mzsti maduere Triumphi: 
Extinctum Belli fulmen lugete Britanni! = 
En sparsit moriens fata intra fulgura* Bronte! 


IMITATED. 
While dazzling honours crown the deathless name 
Of England’s Navy, and great Nevson’s fame, 
With generous grief her glory Britain hears, 
And quenches half her triumphs in her tears; 
Mourns her reft Bron te’s heaven-imparted fires, ; 
Resisiless Belt of War—who, while he strikes, expires: 
v 


* Intra fulgura—anagram of in Trafalguar. 
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LITERARY ayo MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 


Among the various works to which. the literary enterprize of modern times 
has given birth, a complete and authentic body of British Biography is still 
wanting. The last edition of the Biographia Britannica, as far as it was pub. 
lished, is in many respects highly valuable; but its slow progress under the di- 
rection of Dr, Kippis, and the circumstances under which it was left at his 
death, occasioned its suspension at'that time, and afterwards its final abandon. 
ment, Had that work; however, been brought to its ht a completion, its 
voluminous contents and inconvenient arrangement would have precluded it 
from answering many important purposes which might be accomplished by a 
different plan. ' 

The form of a Dictionary hitherto adopted seems to have nothing in its favour 
except the convenience of reference, which may be equally well attained by 
means of an Index; while it is liable to strong objection, as confining to refer- 
~ ence only the use of a work so fortuitously put together. On the contrary, a 
British Biography, arranged. in chronological order, and 80 classed as to bring 
into one point of view the several descriptions of eminent persons who have 
lived at the same period, might be made to comprise, in one regular and con- 
nected work, a literary and philosophical history of the country, as well as an 
interesting collection of individual lives, . s 

Mr. Malkin, influenced by such considerations, has embarked in an under- 
taking of this nature. The work is, however, of too great an extent, and of too 
great variety in its subjects, to’be performed by any individual. It is, never- 
theless, necessary that the publication should proceed under the superintend- 
ance of some one person, not merely for the purpose of executing the mecha. 
nical duties pf editorship, but of commmnicating an uniformity and consistency 
to the whole. e labour and responsibility of this task Mr, Malkin proposes 
to take upon himself, availing himself, in the general execution of the work, of 
the assistance of such literary men as may coincide with his views, and are 
willing to contribute towards carrying them into effect. 

Tn pursuance of the double object aimed at by the editor, Historical and 
Biographical, it is designed to introduce occasional chapters in the course of 
the work, characterising and connecting the successive periods, as well as re- 
viewing the state and progress of government, science, literature, and manners. 
In these chapters may be introduced brief notices of individuals, who having 
attained some degree of eminence, yet may not be thought sufficiently consi- 
derable to require a separate and formal article, “ Thus the work will be ‘cur- 
tailed of many uninteresting lives; needless repetitions will be avoided, and the 
subjects treated at large will be confined, as it is desirable they should be, to 
those of the most important and interesting description, It is intended that 
these articles in general should, in point of copiousness, be far less prolix than 
those of the Biographia Britannica, and that notes shoald, if ppssibje, be alto- 
~ gether avoided, excepting by way of reference to authorities, which should al- 
most universally be given; at the same time, the lives are meant to be more 
full and particular than in any of the Dictionaries. In short, it is the intention of 
the conductor to steer a middle cuurse between a tedious detail of minute parti- 
culars on the one hand, and a mere register of dates and facts on the other, and 
thus to make it a beok of entertainment, as well as of authority and utility for 


t 


the purpose of reference, 


The continual multiplication of books, by making it impossible to read all, 
renders it doubly necessary to select the best. ‘This selection is requisite in 
every department of literature, but it seems tobe particularly called for with 
regard to a class of books important, if not from their rank, yet from their num- 
ber, and from their making so large a part of the mental furniture of most 
classes of common readers. ‘The class alluded to is that of Novels, ‘These are 
allowed by most to be capable of affording much elegant amusement ; by all, of 
doing much barm ; yet their readers have often no other guide than the cata- 
logue of a circulating library, where good and bad are indiscriminately admit- 
ted, that the shelves way be filled, aud where consequently they run the ee | 
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of being disgusted with insipidity, or shocked by licentiousness. “We are for 
these reasons glad to hear that there is in the press a publication of this kind, to 
be entitled the British NOvELists, comprising a selection of English Novels, 
with biographical notices and critical remarks, by Mrs. Barbauld. The work, 
whieh ‘will be printed uniformly with Mr. Chalmers’s edition of the British Es- 
sayists, will extend to about 69 vols. and will include the most admired Novels 
of Richardson, Fielding, Mrs. Brookes, Smoliett, Mackenzie, Goldsmith, 
Walpole, Dr. Moore, Johnson, C. Smith, Mrs. Radcliffe, Mrs. Inchbaid, Mrs. 
D'Arblay, and other popular writers. 

Mr. J. Boundew will shortly publish a Novel, entitled, The Murderer; or, 
the Fall. of Lecas, 

A satyrical Poem, in four Cantos, under the title of Dei Larvati, or a Visitto 
the Terrestrials, is ready for the press. © 

When the late Mr. Gilbert Wakefield published his proposals for a GREEK 
AnD ENGLisH Lexicon, a gentleman who had, during a considerable time be- 
fore, been employed.on a similar work, desisted from it, on the supposition : 
that Mr. Wakefield’s was ready for the press. But as it appears trom Mr. 
Wakefield’s memoirs, that he had not proceeded much farther in the colleetion 
of materials than his interleaved Hederic, which has been destroyed by fire, 
the gentleman has resumed his owa work, and will-in a short time present the 
public with a copious and aecarate Gregk AND ENGLIsH Lexicon. « 

Dr. Carey has in the press a new edition of his Latin Prosody made easy, .~ 
with considerable additions and improvements, particularly in the part which © 
treats of the different species of verse.—An Abridgment, for the use of Schools, 
will be published at the same time with the larger work. 

Scanning Exercises for Young Prosodians, another production of Dr. Carey’s 
pen, is.also in the press; a work calculated to save trouble te the teacher, and 
aid the pupil to acquire correet ideas of scanning. 

Mr. Blair, of the Lock Hospital, is re-printing his Essay on the Effects of 
Nitrous Acid and other analogous Remedies, which have been lately proposed 
as substitutes for Mercury, in the cure of the Venereal Disease, This third 
edition will be much improved andenlarged. 

Mr. Samuel Young, of the London College of Surgeons, &c. has in the press 
a Course of Lectures, addressed to Students in Surgery ; comprising a systema- 
tic reform of. the modern practiee of Adhesion, particularly in relation to the 
abuses of the Thread Suture in the Surgery of Wounds. ; 

Mr. Brown is at present engaged in translating from the French “‘ The His- 
tory of the Town and Castle of Vincennes.” ‘The work is in great forwardness, 
aid will shortly be completed. y 

Mr. Aston, the author of the Manchester Guide, has in the press a Lancashire 

Gazetteer, describing every town, village, parish, township, hamlet, river, lake, 
&c. in the county ef Lancaster. , 
__ A beautiful Medal will soon be struck, from dies executing under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Teed, Lancaster-court, in the Strand, in commemoration of the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, froma model by Rowe, of Wm. Wilberforce, Esq. 
the reverse from an appropriate design by Mr. Smirke. _ “* 

A new work will shortly be published, entitled, The Policy of Great Britain 
in respect to the foreign Corn ‘Trade. : a 

A new edition of Dr. Trotter’s work, on the Nervous Temperainent, is in the 

ress. ie, 

: Dr, Jennings’s Jewish Antiquities is re-printing, and will soon be ready for 
ublication. “ 
, Mrs. Grant, the author of Letters from the Mountains, has a new work in 
considerable forwarduess, whieh she meanis to publish under the title of Fugitive 

Pieces, in prose and verses. i : 

The seventh and eighth volymes. of Beatson’s Naval and Military Memoirs are 
ia preparation, and may shortly be expected. 

Mrs. Opie has in the press.a new volume of Miseellaneous Poems, ’ 

A Translation of a ‘Treatise on Ancurism,.by Professor Scarpa, of Pavia, a 
work of acknowledged merit, has been for some time in preparation, apd is 
now nearly ready for publication. 


A lady 
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A lady has nearly finished an épitomised translation of Bojardo’s Orlando 
hac thes Ah in twelve books, which will shortly be eee ne : 

hey rote pe be published of Berthand’s of managing and 
regulating Watches. 

r. Francis Lee ‘has issued proposals for publishing by ny ver ion, in are. * 
gular series, The most wiebblo; scarce, and faithful Translations Poetry and 
Prose of the Greek Authors on morals, cog chronology, geography, drama, 
biography, natural history, poetry, tactics, pleadings, epistles, ora. 
tory, composition, and the liberal arts and sciences in general ; with select notes, 
chiefly English, corrections, prefaces, lives, maps, portraits, illustrations from 
the most authentic ancient statues, busts, gems, medals, paigtings, &e. It is 
— that the whole will be coanpeiaed in twenty closely printed octavo 
volumes, 

Mr. James Gray Jackson, professor of the Arabic and African languages, 
and merchant at Mogador and Santa Cruz, is preparing for publication an Ac- 
count of Travels in various parts of the empire of Morocco, across the Atlas 
Mountains and through the independent provinces. 

Mr. James Wardrop, of Edinburgh, is about to publish an Essay on the Pa- 
thology of the Human Eye, to be illustrated with coloured engravings. 

The East India Company have presented Mr. King with 1500 pagodas for a 
translation of a work on Mahometan Jurisprudence. 

‘The sixth part of Mr. Nichols’s History of Leicestershire is expected to be 
ready for publication by Christmas. 

Another literary Institution, on the plan of the Royal and London Institu- 
tions, is about to be established in the metropolis, The building which formerly 
contaiged the Leverian Museum, is, it is said, to be fitted up for its reception. 

The second volume of Mr, Parkinson's Organic Remains is in great forward: 
ness for publication. 

Shortly will be published the Adventures of Robert Drury, during fifteen 
years captivity in the Island of Madagascar ; written by himself, and containing 
a description of that Island, an account of its produce, manufactures, and com- 
merce; with an acconnt of the manners and customs, wars, religion, and civil 
policy of the inhabitants. 

M. Prost intends shortly to publish Physiological Essays on Insanity, with 
Reflections and Analytical Researches relative to the circumstances which pre- 
dispose the mind to it, which cause and continue it. , 

publication much wanted is now in the press, and will make its appearance 
soon, entitled, Oxonia Depicta, or a History of the Colleges and Hails of the 
University of Oxford. This will be illustrated with a complete serics of Pie- 
turesque and Architectural Views by Messrs. Storer and Greig, who have lately 
taken drawings for the purpose. ‘The letter-press is on a plan entirely new. 

In the press, and speedily will be published, The Report of a Deputation 
from the Hibernian Society for the Diffusion of Religious Knowledge in Ireland, 
exhibiting a correct View of the present State of Religion in that country, and 
suggesting the. best probable means of effecting the object of the Society. 

The following horrible scene of fanaticism was acted on the ¢d of March last 
at Rappefschovyl, near Bern, in Switzerland, From the process instituted on the 
occasion by the tribunal of Bern, it appears that the sect from which this atro- 
city sprung was not unknown to the government; but it was thought to have 
been quelled the last summer by the removal of one of its doctors named 
Koerper, who on this account was sent away to his own district, He, however, 
returned to Rapperschovy! some months since, and, in concert with an old wo- 
man with whom he lodged, formed new assemblies, which became daily more 
numerous. In these they preached the approaching advent of our Saviour, as 
announced in the 24th chapter of St. Matthew, and the necessity of being cou- 
verted, by a blind obedience to the inspirations of the Holy Spirit. 

The last of these assemblies being dispersed by, the presence of the pastor of 
the place, the sectaries met again at two in the morning, at the house of the sub- 
prefect, m erder to persuade this respectable old man to embrace their faith, 
not doubting that Lis authority would gain totheir party the majority of or nad 
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bitants. This venerable person was much beloved by the whole of his numerous 
family, and his grand-daughter, aged 18, who acted the principal part in this 
catastrophe, seemed particalarly attached to him. At the head of the crowd of 


fanatics she pr herself to her ther entirely naked. ‘The old man 
thought it advisable to appear to yield’ to their requisitions; and accompanied 
them toa meadow at some distance from hishouse. There, the young woman, 


in a sudden emotion, hang round his neck and pulled him to the ground, and 
immediately the whole crew threw themselves upon him, stifled and trampled 
him under foot till he died, These wretches assert that they were incited to 
the deed by the cries of a sister of the young woman, who has long been in a 
state of derangement, and whe at this moment appeared to them as the voice of 
God himself. ‘The examinations hitherto made afford no probability that the 
reason of these people was alienated hy the effect of any drug, but rather by 
the suggestions of the old woman and ler director, though Koerper was not 
present at this scene, and the other took no active share init. One of the sons 
of the unfortunate sub-prefect, who was present, affirms that he was in conti- 
nual expectation of some miracle, like that which saved Isaac when about to 
perish under.the knife of his father Abraham. The young woman sometimes 
expresses much regret and repentance, but presently falis back into her delu- 
sions, “I did not act (says she) according to my own will, but from an impe- 
rious necessity for whieh I cannot account. My reason tells me that I have 
doue ill, but my conscience is as I yielded only to the Spirit, which ean- 
not be resisted.” This is genuine fanaticism! 

Rome has lately presented the spectacie of the renewal of one of its most 
august ceremonies, a canonization. ‘I'he subjects on whom this new’saintship 
was conferred were Francis Caracciole, founder of the minor clerks-regular ; 
Benedict de St. Fradelo, a professed laic of the minors of the reformed observ- 
ance of St. Francis; Angela Merici, of the third order of St. Frances, foun- 
dress of the ladies of St. Ursula, called the Ursulines ; Colette Boilet, refor- 
meress of the order of St. Clara; and Jacintha Mareseotti, a noble Roman 
lady, a professed nun of the third order of St. Francis. The following are some 
particulars of the ceremonial. ‘ 

_ The sovereign i being received by the chapter of the Vatican at the 
door of the cathedral, was placed upon a magnificent throne prepared for the 
purpose, where he received the homage of the cardinals and other dignified 
clergy. Cardinal Caracciolo, procurator of the canonization, accompanied by 
a master of the ceremonies and the consistorial advocate, then advanced to- 
wards the throne, where, bending the knee, the advocate made in the cardi- 
nal’s name the first demand for the canonization of the five blessed-ones. An 
answer was given in the name of his holiness, that his intention was to implore 
the divine illumination by the intercession of the saints, Then the pope and 
the whole assembly fell on their knees, while the litany of the saints was sung. 
A second demand was in like manner made, and a similar answer returned, 
followed by new prayers. The pontiff being reseated, a third demand was 
made; in these terms, instanter, instantius, instantissime. It was replied, that 
“his holiness judged it to be a thing agreeable to God that the five blessed-ones 
should be placed in the number of the saints.” Then, all the cardinals and the 
rest of the assembly standing, the sovereign pontiff sitting on his throne pro- 
nounced the sentence of canonization of the five eandidates for saintship above- 
mentioned, by name, The eardinal procurator and advocate, returning thanks 
to his holiness, now requested him to expedite the apostolic bulls; to which be 
replied Decernimus, and some other forms were gone through relative to this 
point. His holiness then gave out the Te Dew, upon which trumpets, belts, 
and artillery suddenly sounded, and the bells of the capitol gave the signal to 
those of all the churches.of Rome, which rang for a whole hour, diffusing a 
holy joy throngkout the city. After the close of the Te Deum, the cardimal- 
deacon sung the verse Orate pro nobis, sancti francisse, Benedicte, Angelu, 
Coleta, § Hyacintha, after which the holy father recited the particular prayer 
of the new saints, ‘Phe cardinal-deacon sung the Confiteor, adi: g after the 
names of the apostles Peter and Paul, those of the new saints. ‘The pope ane 
rs pronounced 
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pronounced a benediction on the assembly. The publication of indy 
tor visiting the tombs of these saints, offerings made to each of them, + prey 
other ceremonies succeeded, and the whole was closed by the pope’s disrobing 
in the chapel della Pieta. ‘‘Thus (says the narrative) terminated this majestic 
ceremony, to the general satisfaction of all-the inhabitants of Rome, and of the 
immense concourse of strangers whom this august solemnity had attracted to 
the capital of the christian world.” And such (we remark) is the popery of the 
ear 1807 ! Y vinte 
? M. Debosque, captain of the wolf-hunt of the 14th forest conservation, has 
given an account to the prince of Neufchatel,war-minister and grand-huntsman 
of France, of the wild beasts killed in that conservation (which borders the 
Pyrennees, and comprizes four departments) from May 1, 1806, to the same: 
date in 1807. It amounts to 13 bears, 238 wolves, 36 foxes, and 12 badgers, 
The Royal Hydrographical Office of Madrid has published, by command of 
the Prince of Peace, in the Gazette of that city, the following notice, re- 
lative to a discovery recently made in the South Sea:—* The frigate La Pala, 
belonging to the Philippine Company, and commanded by Don John Baptiste 
Monteverde, on her voyage from Manilla to Lima, discovered on the 18th of 
February, 1806, a group of islands, the southerrfmost of which is situated in 3. 
deg. 29 min. N. iat. and 162 deg. 5 min. E. long. from Cadiz. These islands, 
29 in number, occupy a space of ten leagues from N. E. to 8. W. and are sepa- 
rated by channels, one or two leagues in breadth. They are low, woody, and | 
intersected with rivers. Their inhabitants are of the most pacific disposition. 
‘They first approached the frigate, to the number of 21, in twocanoes. When 
they came within musket shot, they ceased rowing, and held some cocoa nuts 
towards the Spaniards, shouting and making signs. The frigate clewed her 
sails, and hoisted the Spanish colours. This mancenvre having apparently ex- 
cited some apprehensions in the islanders, the Spanish colours were struck, and 
a white flag was hoisted, the crew, at the same time calling and making signs to 
the canoes to approach. They.accordingly came alongside, and gave the Spa- 
niards some cocoa nuts, without demanding any thing in return, but none of 
them could be persuaded to come. on board. ‘The crew of the frigate then dis- 
tributed among them some old knives, iron rings, and pieces of red cloth; and 
this liberality excited such joy and gratitude in these good people, that they 
immediately stripped their canoes tomake presents to the Spaniards ; their nets, 
their fish-hooks, their cocoa-nut-sliells, which seryed them for cups, their enor- 
mous hats, made of the leaves of the palm-tree, were all in amoment removed 
on board of the frigate ; and they at length proceeded to strip themselves of their: 
only garment, fastened round their waist, in order to testify their gratitude to 
their benefactors. Still they were not content with themselves, and gave the 
Spaniards to understand that they would return to their island to fetch other 
presents, and requested that the frigate would wait for them. ‘These Indians: 
are tall, well made, robust, and active. They are of an olive colour, have flat 
noses, black curled hair, but of considerable tog In each canoe was a ve- 
nerable old man, naked like the others, and who appeared to be their chief. 
One very remarkable circumstance is, that these two old men were white, and: 
had aquiline noses. They. had rather the air. of Spaniards.than of savages. 
Captam Monteverde adds, that these islanders and their aged chiefs bore a 
considerable resemblance in their features and conduct to the Indians of the 
islands of St. Bartholomew, and those of Cafa and Ibictai, where he landed in 
1800, with the frigate La Philippine, commanded by Don Juan Iburguitia.” 
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AGRICULTURE. 

_ Number 3, of a new monthly publication, entitled, The Agricultural Maga- 
zine, or tle Farmer’s Monthly Journal of Husbandry and Rural Affairs, em- 
bellished with descriptive plates. Conducted by W. Dickson, M. D. ase Bef 
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Practical Agriculture, and honorary member of the Board of Agriculture ; as- 
sisted by several eminent practical rs. Price 1s. 6d. 

The Farmer’s Daily Journal, and comeiets Accomptant, for the Year 1807 
and 1808, commencing on the 29th day of September, being the third year of 
its publication: containing ruled pages for every week in the year, for an ac- 
count to be kept of every day’s labour of horses, servants, &c. employed on a 
farm ; also a granary, poultry, and dairy account’ for every week, with various 
useful tables, &c. &c. Bya Practical Farmer. 4to. 8s. boards. 

A Treatise on Gypsum, on its various Uses, and on its Application as a Ma- 
aure. By Sutton Thomas Hood, Esq. 8vo.-is, 6d. 


- ANTIQUITY. 

Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain; containing seven highly-finished 
Engravings, viz. Stewkley Church, plan and south-east view—Henry the Se- 
venth’s Chapel—Plan of part of the Sonth Aile with groining of the roof— 
Groining, &c. of the east end of the Roof—Groining, &c. of another:cempart- 
ment of the Roof.—Flying Buttress with Turret, &c. from the roof of the aile 
—View of the Interior looking west, and with the Tombs—Pendant with part 
of the Roof. By John Britton, F.S.A. No. 10, 4to. 10s. 6d.; and imperial 
paper, with proof impressions of the plates, 16s. ; 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Correspondence of Sir William Jones, 

A new edition. By Lord Teignmouth. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
"fhe Life of George Morland, with’ Remarks on his Works. - By G. Dawe. 

Embellished with plates, royal 8vo. 12s, boards, ' 

The Life of George Washington, Commander in Chief of the Armies of the. 
United States in the War which established their Independence, and first Pre- 
sident of the United States, By David Ramsay, M. D. author of the American 
Revolution. 2v<. 9s. boards, : ‘ 

Struggles through Life, exemplified in the various ‘Travels and Adventores in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, of Lieut. John Harriott, formerly of Roch- 
ford, in Essex, now resident Magistrate of the Thames Police. 2 vols. 12mo. 


: ’ CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 
A Dietionary of Chemistry and Mineralogy, with an account of the process 


employed in many of the most important Chemical Manufactures; to which - 


are added, a description of Chemical Apparatus, .and various useful Tables of 
Weights and Measures, Chemical Instruments, &c. By. A. and C. R. Aikin. 
In 2 vols. 4to. closely printed, price three guineas and a half in boards, illus- 
trated by fifteen engravings. ; ' Fea, 

Chemical Philosophy; or, the established Bases of Modern Chemistry. By 
A. F. Fourcroy. 3d edition, 8vo, 7s, boards, 


EDUCATION. 
The First Catechism for Children; containing common things necessary té 
be known, and-adapted to the capacity and curiosity of Children between four 
and ten years of age. By the Rev. David Biair, A.M. 9d. stitched. 

" Calligraphia Gravva et Poecilographia Graca: a work explaining and exem- 
plifying the mode of forming the Greek characters with ease and elegance, ac- 
cording to the method adopted by Dr. Thomas Young, and exhibiting a copious 
collection of the various forms of the letters, and of their connections and con- 
tractions. Written by John Hodgkins, and engraved by H. Ashby. Innperial 
4to. 18s. sewed. re 

A Guide to Elocution, divided into-six parts, Grammar, Composition, Syno- 
nimy, Language, Orations, and Poems. By John Sabinc, igmo. 4s, boar ds. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Bibliotheca Reediana, A Catalogue of the curious and extensive Library 
of the late Jsaac Reed, Esq: of Staple. In, deceased, Editor of the last 
edition of Shakspeare ; comprehending a most extraordinary collection of Books 


im English. Literature, particularly relating to the English Drama, and Poetry, 
many 
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many of them extremely scarce, and enriched by his MS. notes and observa. 
tions. Togethet with his Manuscripts, Prints, Beoks of Prints, Book-cases,, 
&e. 8yvo. 5s. 

‘The First Part of a Catalogue of a curious and valuable Collection of Books, 
in various Languagesand branches of Literature, inciading. Houbraken’s Heads, 
large paper, Triomphe de Maximilien, Galerie du Palais Royal, Galerie du 
Florence, &c. &c. and a great variety of rare and valuable Books, which are 
now selling at the prices affixed to each article, by W. Ford, Market-strectlane, 
Manchester. Price 1s, 6d. 





HISTORY. - 

The History of the Ancient Borough of Pontefract ; cutie an interest- 
ing account of its Castle; and the three different Sieges it the 
Civit War, with Notes. and Pedigrees of some of the most 
Royalists and Parliamentarians, chiefly drawn from Manuscripts never before 
published. By B. Boothroyd. 8vo. 10s. boards; fine paper, 15s. boards, - 


MEDICINE ~ 


The Twelfth Number of the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal; ex- 
hibiting a concise view of the Jatest and most important Discoveries i in Medi- 
cine, Surgery, and Pharmacy. 8Vvo. 3s. 

Observations on Emphysema; or, the Disease which arises from an tafesion 
of Air into the cavity of the Thorax, or Subcutaneous Celular prshaing sl 
Andrew Halliday, M.D. Member of the Royal Medical and 
Sein tS nee and Fellow of the Royal Highland Society of § Sco 
vo. 5s. boards 

Researches, Anatomical and Practieal, concerning Fever, as connected with 
Inflammation. By Thomas Beddoes, M.D. 8y0, 8s. oF ee emia 

Remarks on the Reform of the Pharmaceutical Nomenc' and particu- 
larly on that adopted by the Edinburgh College. Read before tthe Liverpook 
Medical Society. By John Bostock, D. &e. 

Additional Cases of Gout, in farther proof of the salutary efficacy of the Cool+ 
ing Treatment of that afflicting Disease, with illustrtive Annotations, 
Authorities in its Support, Controversial Discussions, and a View of the present 
State and future Prospeets of the Practice. By Robert KinglakéyM. D. Mem- 
ber of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, of the Royal Physical Society 
ef Gottingen, &e. &e. In one vol. 8ve. closely printed, price 8s. 6d. 

The Physician's Vade Mecum, being a Compendium of Nosology: ‘and "Thera 
peutics, we eee, By the Rev. ‘eh Townsend. 10th edition, fook cap 
&vo. 4s. 


MISCELLANIES. 
Patriotic Sketches, written in Connaught. By Miss Owenson, author of the 
Wild Irish Girl, &c. &e. 2 vols. 12mo. 98. boards. 
The Eloquence of the British Senate ; or select Specimens from the Somnbee 
of the most distinguished Parliamentary Speakers. From the 
reign of Charles the First to the present time, with notes ical Steal, 
explanatory. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. boards, 
A Reply to certain Observations of the Right Rev. Dr. Milner,. upon the 
Sequel to the serious Examination of the Roman Catholic Claims; it 
anne op Fe bs bag poser ng Lf see and 1793; of Dr. Troy’ astor 
arge; of the Pope’s Rescript; of the Remarks upon the 
Charge, and the Acts of the Council of woe Mr, Sydney Smi th’s Ser- 
mon ; and otlier matters. By the Rev. Thomas Le Mesurier, page of Newn-. 
ton Longville, in the county of Bucks, and late Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Bvo. 5s. 6d, sewed, : 
Essay on the Authenticity of the Poems of Ossian; in which the Objections . 
of Malcolm Laing, Esq. are. ae ly considered and refuted. By Patrick. 


Graham, D. D. Minister of Aberfovle. me Te which is added, an Essay on the 
Mythology of ee Poems, by Professor Richardson, of Glasgow 
0. 12s, boar 
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The Original Housekeeper’s Accompt Book, for the Year 1808; improved 
by red lines ruled across the pages: being an easy, concise, and complete me- 
thod of keeping an exact account of every article made use of in a famil 
throughout the year, on -two pages, each page containing the sundry arti- 
cles of housekeeping, and seven columns for the expences of every day in the 
week; with room for occasional memorandums at the bottom; also a variety of 
useful tables, receipts in cookery, &c. Price 2s. To be continued awe * 

‘Sketches of Human Manners, delineated in Stories: intended to illustrate the 
Characters, Religion, and singular Customs of the Inhabitants of different 
parts of the World. By Priscilla Wakefield. 18mo. 2s. 6d. half bound. 

Reflections on the Peace between Russia and France, concluded at Tilsit, 
July 8, 1807. 4s. 

‘ Crosby’s New and Complete Gazetteer of England and Wales, containing (ar: 
ranged under separate heads) 1. A Description of the Towns. 2. Situation, 
extent, trade, manufactories, &c, 3. Post-office hours to and from London and 
all parts of the United Kingdom. 4. Principal Inns. 5, Distance from Lon 
don and adjoining Towns. 6. Gentlemen’s Seats, and remarkable Buildings. 
7. Charitable Institutions, Libraries. 8. Bankers, and on whom they draw in 
London, 9. Market-days, Fairs, &e, 10. Government, Customs, and Privi- 
leges.. 11. Coaches, Waggons, and their hours. 12. Amusements, Curiosities, 
Races, &e. 13. Remarkable Characters in or near each Town, 18mo. 5s, 
boards; and on fine paper, with maps coloured, 7s. 6d. 

Comic Tales: Number I. consisting of the most celebrated Comic Pieces im 
the English and Foreign Classics; selected from Sterne, Addison, Fielding, 
Smollet, Goldsmith, Cumberland, Hawkesworth, Moore, Voltaire, Cervantes, 
Le Sage, &¢, &c. and such other authors as have excelled in that kind of 
writing. 12mo, 1s.; royal paper 1s. 6d. 

The New Picture of Edinburgh, being an accurate Guide to the City and 
Environs, with Historical Descriptive Accounts of the Public Buildings, Of- 
fices, Institutions, Curiosities, Amusements, &c. Embellished with plates, 
18mo. 6s. 6d.. bound. , ’ 

Letters and Sonnets on Moral and other interesting subjects; Addressed to 
Lord John Russell. By Edmand Cartwright, D.D. Prebendary of Lincoln; 
and Chaplain to his Grace the Duke of Bedford. 12mo. 5s. boards. ; 

Gulliver and-Munchaussen outdone, by Peter Vandergoose; a Truth to try 
the Patience of a Stoick. 12mo. 48. 6d. boards, 

On the Maritime Rights of Great Britain. 8vo. 6d. — 

The Crisis ; by the Author of Plain Facts; or a Review of the Conduct of 
the late Ministers. 8vo. 28. 6d. ; . 

The Red Book; or the Government of Francis the First, Emperor of the 
English, King of the Scotch, Irish, &c. &e. &e. a Dream, by Cassandre Non- 
Revuer, 8vo. 28. 6d. ; ; 
- Observations on the Windward Coast of Africa, the Religion, Character, Cus- 
toms, &c. of the Natives. By Joseph Corry, 4to. 16s. With coloured plates, 
11. 18, in boards, ' 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. . 

The Novels of Henry Fielding, viz. The Adventures of Joseph Andrews, the 
History of ‘Tom Jones, Amelia, and the History of Jonathan Wild. To which 
is prefixed, an Original Account of the Life and Writings of the Author. 5 vols. 
8vo. 21. 5s. boards. ( 

The Nun of Miserecordia, or the Eve of All Saints: a Romance. By Sophia 
Francis, Author of Vivonia, Constance de Lindensdorf, &c. In 4 vols. 12mo. 
18s, sewed, . 

Philip Stanley: a Novel. By C. B. Browne, author of Arthur Mervyn, 
Edgar Huntley, &c. In 2 vols. 12mo. 7s. sewed. Foal ; 

A Peep at our Ancestors, By Miss Henrietta Rouvierie, author of Lussing~ 
ton Abbey, Heirs of Villeroy, &c. In 4 large vol:. 12mo, 20s. sewed. , 

Palmerin of England, by Francisco de Moraes, corrected by Robert Southey, 
from the original Portugueze. 4 vols, foolscap 8vo, 1l, 8s. boards. : 

Vox. II, a se 3Y POETRY 
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POETRY. 

The Harp of Erin, or the Poetical Works of the late T. Dermody; edited by 
J.G. Raymond. 2 vols, post 8vo. 14s. boards. 

The Fourteenth Volume of Dr. Anderson's Edition of the British Poets; con. 
taining the following Translations ; Francis’ Horace, Garth's Ovid, and Lewis’ 
Statius. Royal 8vo, il. 1s. sewed. 

Poems by the Rev. George Crabbe, LL. B. 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Travelling Recreations. By William Parsons, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. embel- 
lished with elegant engravings. 11..1s. boards, 


THEOLOGY. ‘ 

A Manual of Piety, adapted to the wants, and calculated for the Tmprove- 
ment, of all sects of Christians; extracted from the Holy Living and Dying of 
Jeremy Taylor, Chaplain in ordinary to King Charles I. and.afterward Bishop 
of Down and Connor; with a Preface, Lite of the Author, and Additions. By 
Robert Fellowes, A.M. 8vo. 7s. boards. ‘ 

Reflections on the Sinfulness of Cruelty to Animals, on some of the most 
prevalent examples of it, and on some of the most powerful motives by which 
it is encouraged: A Sermon, preached at All Saints Church, Southampton, on 
Sunday, August 16, 1807, By Richard Mant, M. A. Curate of Buriton, and 
late Fellow of Oriel-college, Oxford. 8vo. 1s. 

new Edition, with a Head of the Author, by Freeman, of Judgment and 
Mercy for afflicted Souls; or, Meditations, Soliloquies, and Prayers. By 
Francis Quarles. With a Biographical and Critical Introduction, by Reginalde 
Wolfe, Esq. crown 8¥0.7s, boards. 

The Claims of the Establishment: A Sermon, preached August 30, 1807, at 
Croydon, Surrey. By John Ireland, D.D. Prebendary of Westminster, and 
Vicar of Croydon, 1s. 

The Uncertainty of the Morrow: The Substance of a Sermon, preached at 
Fulham Charch, in the afternoon of Sunday, the 13th of September, 1807, on 
occasion of the late awful Fire in the premises of Join Ord, Esq. by which his 
principal Gardener was burnt‘o death. By the Rev. John Owen, M.A. late 
Fellow of C, C. C. Cambridge, Curate and Lecturer of Fulham, and Chaplain 
to the Right Hon, Viscountess Hawarden. 1s. 

An Exposition of the Historical Writings of the New Testament, with Re- 
flections subjoined to each section. By the late Rev. Timothy Kenrick, 
With Memoirs of the Author. 3 vols. royal 8vo. 21. 2s. boards. =~ 

An Attempt towards a Statement of the Doctrine of Scripture om some dis- 
puted Points respecting the Constitution, Government, ee 
of the Church of Christ. By Greville Ewing. 12mo. 2s. 6d. " 

Discourses, Moral and Religious, adapted to a Naval Audience. Preached 
on board his Majesty’s Ship the Tremendous, John Osborn, Esq. Commander, 
-_— the years 1802, 1803, and 1804. By the Rev. Rebert Baynes, LL. B. 
and of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 8vo. 12s..boards. - 

Mason's Student and Pastor. New edition, with additions; and an Essay on 
Gatechism, By JoshuaToulmin, D.D. 4s. boards. 


- TRAVELS. 

A Description of Ceylon; containing an account of the country, inhabitants, 
and natural productions; with Nafratives of a Tour rouud'the Island in 1800, 
the Campaign in Candia in 1803, and a Journey to Ramisseram in 1804, _Iilus- 
trated by twenty-five engravings from original drawings. By the Rev. James 
pry een: A.M. late Chaplain te the Garrison of Columbo. 2 vols. 4to. 31, 138 
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1807.] { Se. } 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
ayy : Pressu ‘ 
| Wing | max. | «# soe ile | Evap. |Rain&e 
New M. Sept, 2} W /30.15/30,07| 70°| 44° et 
3} NW /30. 07/29. 88) 72 49 - 20 
4) SW /29. 88/29, 70) 69 59 18 
d. 5) W |29. 70)29. 37) 72 | 55 
d. 6} SW /29. 62/29. 36} 62 45 
a, 7| W_ {|29. 90/29. 62; 68 37 91 
Ist. O. $| W (29.92/29.65) 59 | 45.5 
9} W (|29.83/29.47| 66 | 49 
10) NW |30. 03/29.83} 55 | 39 | .21| .65 
11} W 429. 90/29. 80) 58 Al 
a. 12} W /29.91/29.79) 61 33 31 
a6. 13) N_ |29.98)29.91) 54 26!) .10 
14| WN |29.98/29,92) 58 | 41 | .192 
15| NW ([29. 92/29. 92} 59 | 37 Y 
Full M. 16} NW /|29. 92/29. 88| 58 | 38 9 
17| N_ |29.88/29.87| 57 | 30 9 
d. 18] NE |29. 85|29.79| 54 | 43 | .24 
d, 19| NE |30..16/29.85] 61 | 35 | .18 
d. 20| W |30. 16/30.01|. 59 | 51 
d. 21| Sw |30. 01/29.72) 61 | 54 «25 7 
22) SW |29. 72/20. 56) 60 | 54 6 | .2 
d. 23} § {29. 56/29.49) 61 54 8 -10 
L, Q, 24, § |29.52/29.41) 66 | 47 | .13 
d. 25 Var. 29. 45 9, 37 63 A6 8 F ~23 
d. 26] sw |29.49|29.45| 66 | 47 13 
d. 27| SW |29. 46/29. 42) 66 | 52 . 30 5 
d. 28) Var, |29.91/29.46} 60 | 41 | .11 
29] E |29.91/29.45] 61 | 45 [+ 
é 301 W_ {30. 16/2946] 59 |. 39 | .18 
: 29. 86|29. 67/61. 89/44. 00/4. 96. In. 
M, 29.76 M. 52.94 In, 1.47 








N. B. The Notations comprised in each Line relate to a period of 24 hours 
reckoned from 9 a.m. on the day of the date. A dash denotes that the period 
0 marked is to form a part of that allotted to the next observation, 


NOTES. 
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REMARKS. 

a. Hoar frost. 

6. This night put a period to the growth of the more tender vege- 
tables, as potatoes, kidney beans, &c. where they lay exposed. The 
cucumbers were quite killed. This very low temperature (for the sea- 
son) was confined to a small’ height, and was detected by exposing 
the thermometer horizontally four inches above the turf. In its usual 
position, six feet from the ground, it had not descended on some pre- 
vious nights to 32°, though spicul of ice had been formed on the 
grass. 

c. **From 7 to 8 p.m. observed a star in the N. W. about 25 or 
30° above the horizon, apparently a comet, as it has a luminous brush 
or tail pointing southward, the extremity being raised above the hori- 
zontal line.’’ I owe this observation on the comet, probably one of 
the earliest made in this part of the kingdom, to my friend and-assist- 
ant in meteorological observations, John Gibson. ‘ 

d. Strong winds. 


RESULTS. 


Prevailing Winds Westerly. 
Mean height of Barometer + 29.76 In. 
Thermometer 52.94° 
Evaporation - - - - - *4,06 In. 
Rain - - - - + - = 1.47 In. 


Yt is remarkable that the rain this moon agrees exactly in quantity 
with that of the last. The warm and dry weather terminated, not as 
usual in thunder showers, but by a sudden and continued depres- 
sion of temperature ; which, with the arid state of the country, consti- 
tuted 2 sort of premature winter. The strong southerly winds 
which blew during the latter half of the period, brought, however, a 
seasonable supply of moisture, and vegetation has since revived. 


L. H. 


Plaistow, 6th of 10th mo. 1807. 


ee 


RESULTS FOR AUGUST. 


The wind, for the most part, has been S. W. 

Mean Pressure Barom, 29.654—Highest 29.98—Lowest 29.30.—Range 00.68. 
Mean Temperature 64.86, —Highest 76°. —Lowest 54’°—Range 22°. 
Dew-Point Highest 62°, —Lowest 48°—Range 14°. 
Rain this month, 2,540,inches, being a little more than last month.—Total 
this year, 17,700 inches, 


THOS. HANSON. 
Manchester Lying-in Hospital, Sept. 3, 1807. ‘ 
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INTELLIGENCE 


RELATIVE TO ARTS, MANUFACTURES, Kc, 


Resolutions proposed by a Member of the Committee of the House of Commons, 
for the better Preservation of the Roads of the Kingdom, as far as regards the 
Regulation of Weights. 

1. That no waggon should be permitted to be drawn on any highway, 
which, including the burthen contained therein, should weigh more thar 
6} tons in summer, or more than 6 tons in winter, except such burden be a 
single block of stone, a single cable me piece of metal, or of timber, or 
his Majesty’s ammunition or artillery. waggons so loaded to have not 
fewer than four wheels of nine inches breadth in the fellies, All such articles, 
except the above belonging to his Majesty, to pay additional tolls in proper- 
tion to the additional weights. 

2. That no cart shall be permitted to be drawn in any highway, or turn- 
pike road, which, with its load, should weigh more than 3} tons in Summer, 
er 3 tons in Winter. 

3. That waggons, whose wheels are flat and cylindical and their axles 
— shall be allowed. to be drawn, weighing, with their burdens, as 

ows: 
with fellies 9 inches broad 6} tons in Summer 6 tons in Winter 
8 . °° e 5 -e . e « 5 
wei: oder sg 
tnder . 6 «2 s+ BF «es oe ow es B 


If the wheels are so placed as to roll a surface less by two inches than dou- 
ble the breath of one wheel, at each side ; then an additional half ton to be al- | 
lowed, provided the load never exceeds 6} tons. 


tons cwt. . tons cwt, 
Carts with fellies 9 inches broad 3; © inSummer, 3 0 in Winter. 
. 8 ¢ 7 2 12 
7 2 10 2 5 
6 2 1 2 0 
under 6 1 Io 1 5 


4. That no stage coach drawn by four horses, shall with its burden, exceed 
the weight of 2} tons in Winter or Summer, nor carry more than sixteen per- 
sons, including the coachman and ~~ 

5. That the tire of the wheels of such coaches be flat, and cyliadrical, and 
four inches bread rolling six. 

6. That four wheeled coaches, with tire fiat, cylindrical, and three inches, 
broad, rolling five, be not allowed to carry more than 2 tons, including car- 
riage and passengers, nor more than twelve persons at any time, including the 
coachman and rt 

7. That coaches with tire formed as above, but only three inches wide, and 
rolling single surfaces, be not allowed to carry more than 1 ton 15 cwt. includ- 
ing every thing drawn, nor more than nine persons in all, 

8. That coaches, whose tire is may three arches, shall vet ahr mg to 
carry more than 14 tons, or more 6 passengers. Including as before. 

9. That poo bearing fodder or manure shall be subject to the above re- 
gulations, to entitle them to exemption from any part of turnpike tolls. 

10. That carriages exempt from tolls, as in 9th resolution, shall neverthe- 
less pay half tolls if they pass over more than _‘miles on any turnpike road, 

11. That from andafter § yearsall waggons drawn by more than _horses 


? 
and carts drawn by more than one horse, having the tire of their fellies less 
than six inches broad, shall be prohibited to be drawn in any highway. 

12. That the tire of the fellies of all waggons, carts, and other carriages, 
shall be flat, the nails counter sunk, the umference of the wheela- 
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cylindrical, and parallel to each other in the whole of their circumference, and * 
the axles straight. 

13. That Justices of the Peace shall in all cases be empowered to punish 
offenders against the laws relating to Highways, at whatever distance they 
dwell from the place where the offence has been committed. 





* 


Patent of Mr. Richard Laventz, of Hammersmith, for Instruments which produce 
' instantaneous Fire, dated Feb. 1807. 


The first of the Instruments for producing fire, which is described in the 
specification of this patent, is sv contrived that, on raising a button, an elec- 
trical spark is produced, which passing through a stream of Hydrogen gas, 
enflames it, and this flame being directed to the wick of a candle speedily 
lights it. The Hydrogen gas, in this apparatus, produced from a mixture of 
zinc and muriatic acid in one vessel, ascends by a pipe into another vessel, 
previously filled with water, and forcing the water thence into an higher vessel 
is, in proportion as the water rises, pressed by its statical weight, so. that when 
the eock of a pipe is opened, which admits it to pass outward throngh a small 
surface, it is impelled forward in a small jet with considerable velocity. 

’ The electrical spark is produced by an electrophore, previously excited, 
which is so connected with the cock of. the part described, that the same mo- 
tion which turns the latter, raises the resinous plate of the furmef, from its 
metallic plate ; the ele ctical fire thus caused, passes from one metallic knob to 
another across thejet of Hydrogen gas and enflames it, which knobs are of 
course joined properly to the electrophere by conducting wires, lastly a candle 
is so fixed that the jet of Hydrogen gas must strike its wick. The yhole is 
included in one portable box of tin or other materials. 

The second instrument, produces fire by a small stream of air forced with, 
great velocity though a minute aperture where it comes in contact with pre- 

ared fungus, or agaric, called German tinder. A syringe twelve inches long 
impels the air forward, which with a fit receptacle for the tinder is contained 
in an hollow cane, like a walking stick. Tlie discharge of air is made by’ 

jressing the end of the piston rod of the syringe strongly against the ground, 

d the air thus violently compressed gives out its fire to the tinder, 





Both these contrivances for producifig fire have been long known to the ad- 
mirers of natural Philosophy, but the former mueh Jonger than_ the other ; 
accounts of them may be seen in various philosophical works, particularly in 
the Philosophical journal. , 

The complication of the first instrament would render it inexped:ent for 
general use: the latter is net liable to this objection, but as a match must be. 
used with it as well as with the old contrivance of flint and. steel, it is not 
very obvious in what respect it is superior to it. 

‘To those-who are much affected by the smell of a burning match, the com- 
plication and expence of the first instrument may be compensated by its 
not requiring the use of one. 4 





Patent of Mr. John Palmer, of Shrewsbury, for a new Method of constructing 


Bridges, dated June 1807. 

Mr. Palmer proposes in his specification to form bridges by stretching 
chains frem pier to pier, and from the abutments to the piers, parallel to and 
at equal distances from each other. Across these chains planks are to be laid, 
about eight imches broad and four inches thick, which ave ta be fastened 
together by hinges, or rings, to keep them in their places, and yet allow 
tem to move properly with the chains. Or the chains are-to be formed of 
flat himge-work, with joints from four to twelve inches long, on which the 
pauks are to be fastened as dpors ar: to their hinges. ‘The side fepces are. Ww 
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be made of smaller chains stretched ‘across from uprights placed on the top 
of the picrs. The supporting chains are to by. prevented from s i 

by having iron rods passed through them at proper intervals like basket-work, 
to brace them. The piers may be either formed of stone, or of castirom 
pillars firmly braced and stayed. ''The abutments are to be made in the usuad 
manner, and are to enclose a ‘bar or beam ef -_ iron (to which the chains 
are to be fastened,) of sufficient strength to béak the strain intended, and so 


. secured as to prevent the possibility of its giving away. The patentee adds 


that bridges on this plan may be so comstructed a8 to be taken down and 
placed with very little trouble or expence.» ” ° 





It is probable that the hanging bridges 6f America, formed in old times 
by the navives on cables stretched across their. rivers, suggested the idea 
of chain bridges to Mr. Palmer. Though bridges might certainly be made on 
chains in imitation of those constructed in America, yet the deviation from 
this plan which Mr, Palmer proposes, though apparently, slight, would in 
reality occasion a most material inconvenience ; for his introdu tion of piers, 
would divide the passage into the same number of hanging curv:k, the ascent 
and descent of which would be extremely troublesome, Mr. Palmer perhaps 
may imagine that he could strain the chains so tight between the piers as to 
make them form right lines horizontally across the river; but in this suppo- 
sition he would be mistaken, as the well known prodigions power which a 
weight, applied at the centre of a cord, or chain, stretched horizontally, 
has to d 8 it a proportional distance, must ever prevent the possibility 
ef horiz chains forming right lines, Perhaps in hilly coéntries, where the 
banks of rivers had great elevation, the facility with which chain bridges 
might be taken down, and put up again, which Mr. Palmer mentions, might 
make them serviceable for Military purposes, as their exrremites in such 
situations might be sufficiently raised, to allow for the necessary depression 
ef the centre of the chains, without the construction of artificial mounds ; 
which in flat countries would be indispensable for the same purpose. * 





Extracts from Observations by M. R. Braconnot, on the Phytolacca, or American 
Poke Weed, Annales de Chemie, vol. 72. p. 71. 


This plant which is acrid, has a very thick fleshy root, as big as a man’s leg. 
Its stalks are as big as a large walking stick, six or seven feet high, and of 
a purple colour. wt 

f a piece of the stalk be expd¥ed to the flame of a candle, it is reduced to 
a reticular texture, exhibiting, when viewed by a lense, a series of longitudi- 
nal filaments connected by cross meshes. If this be again exposed to the 
flame, it swells up, melts, and the result is potash, Four woody stalks of 
this plant weighed when dry 440 grams (14 0z. troy.) These M. Braconnot 
burned in an iron crucible ; when it began to grow hot, the matter assumed 
a pasty consistence, and ended by fusing, accompanied with a swelling up, 
eccasioned by the evolution of Hydrogen gas, which burned with detonation 
as it burst from the melted matter. 


When the crucible was cold, it contained an hard brown substance with a . 


caustic taste, which being lixiviated, by pouring boiling water into the crucible, 
eat part of it Seciivake and the liquor being filtrated aud evaporated to 
} ea left 28 grams. (432 grs.) of a saline substance, which in the sub- 
sequent experiments, was found to contain 17.5 grams (270 grs.) of pure 
potash, that contained no foreign matter, as it crystalised to the last par- 
ticle. 
From his observations M. Braconnot infers, that an hundred pounds of 
the ashes, produced by incinerating the Phytolacca, wjil yield 66 ib. 10 oz 
5 dr. of dried alkaline carbonate nearly pure (potash of commerce) containing 
about 42 Ib. of pure caustic potash. ; ; 
As potash diminishes eonsiderably in vegetables in proportion as they ap- 


‘ ° 
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proach the woody state, it is probable, that the Phytolacca would ‘afforda 
auch greater proportion of potash in an earlier state of its growth. ' 
After the account of the experiments to determine the quantity of potaslt 
contained in the Phytolacca, that of a number of others follows, to ascertain 
the acid which neutralises the Potash in this plant, and to examine the nature 
of the colouring matter contained in its berries; and the paper concludes 
with the relation of the following other properties of the Phytolacca, and 
‘of its cultivation. ‘ 
In North America its leaves are boiled, and eaten as spinage, and are re- 
portetl to be very good, and the young shoots are said to be as good as 
asparagus. ‘The juice of the root is purgative, and may be taken in the dose 
of @ table spoonful or two, but must not be used when there is any inflamma~ 
tion of the viscera, ‘The narcotic virtues ascribed to it are illusory, as 
Lemerey omnes a byseed : light ~ - 
It may be propagate sown in spring in light ground, and transplant 
toa oy soil, which should be dug very deep. When the plants have taken 
root they require no care, but to be kept free from weeds. ‘The stalks die 
‘with the first frosts, but the roots are perennial, and throw out shoots in the 
‘spring for several years. 





The chief benefit, which this plant at present affords, seems to arise from 
the quantity of potash, which its ashes produce: and which from the foregoing 
account seems to be sufficiently great to promise considerable profit from 
its pro’ tion for this purpose solely, though there is little d but that 

‘considerable advantage might also be derived, from using its | }to feed 
cattle in the farm yard. 

The general climate of North America, where it grows, does not differ so 
much from that of this country, as to render the success of its culture here at 
all doubtful ; especially as it seems to be a very vigorous plant. 

A given welsht of the dried stalks in the experiment, afforded nearly a 

* fifteenth of their weight of potash. If then an acre produced five tons of 
the plant in this state, which considering its great size is bnt a moderate com- 
putation, then 6! Cwt. of potash might be expected from this quantity, which - 
_at the present price of potash would sell for. about 16/ : 5s; besides afford- 
ing a quantity of food for cattle that might be equally valuable, if not 
more 80. 


a> 





On the Use of Zinc for covering Buildings ; by Mr. James Randall, Architect. 
Phil: Mag: No 112. 

Messrs, Hobson and Sylvester of Sheffield having discovered that Zine 
is ductile and malleable when kept at a temperature of between 210°. and 
300°, Fahrenheit, in March 1805 obtained one patent for man i 
it im this manner,*and another in May the same year, including some uses 
of the metal omitted in their first specification, an account of which patents 
may be seen in the Retrospect of Discoveries &c. vol. 1, p. 396, and vol. 2 


p. 380. he : 

Mr. Randall’s communication contains the following account ofa trial made 
by him of sheet zinc, laminated by Messrs. Hobson and Sylvester, for cover- 
ing buildings, which succeeded perfectly well; and Mr. Randall justly ob- 
serves that its application to this use is of great importance at present, on 
account of the great price of copper and lead, P 

The zinc was laid over the building in this experiment, in bays, in the same 
mode used with sheet lead, and has continued on it for two years in a situation 
exposed to the most trying heat and inclemency of the weather, without 
having experienced the least change except that it has acquired a somewhat 
darker colour. It does not appear at all oxided; nor is there any appeat- 
ance of unevenness on its.surtace, as is the case with thin lead, and copper 
covering. Its partial brittleness renders more care necessary in ing it. 


Mr. Raudall tanks that forming the rolls in the shape of a cima recta mstead — 
a 


¢ 
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ef a plain cylinder, would obviate the danger of its cracking on hammering 
down, and though the advantage of this method does not appear very obvious, 
yet his experience of its utihty renders it deserving of imitation. ; 

The expence of zinc asa covering is comparatively small; as in the above 
experiment, after every care was taken to lay it properly, the whole 
did not exceed one shilling and sixpence per superficial foot, and it is probable 
in future it may be used at a cheaper rate, when experience has given facility 
of execution. This is not more than one third of the price of lead. The ar- 
chitect may also avail himself of the lightness of a zine covering to economise 
in the construction of his works, : 

Mr. Randal thinks zinc will be found extremely useful and cheap ivr a.l kind 
of pipes and gutters, and for almost all purposes to which lead ana copper are 
applied, including that of sheathing ships. It is harder than Jead in the pro- 
portion of 6} to 51, and requires an heat of 700° Fahrenheit to melt it, while 
lead becomes fluid at 540°, ’ 





Zinc has been used by the Chinese for ages, for a variety of purposes, se- 
veral of which prove that the above method. of managing it must have been 
long known to them ; unless they have discovered another process that would 
have the.same effect, which is not very probable in this case.. There ‘can be 
no doubt that zine would do equally well in this country for all the uses to 
which the Chinese put it, except that of making coin; and for others to which 
they have-nofapplied it. That which forms the subject of this paper is one of 
the most consequence, and besides its advantage in point of economy, would 
have the additional one, that roots covered with this substance would impart 
no injurious quality to the rain water that ran from them, which lead or cop- 
per roofs always do in some degree. Weagree with Mr. Randal in highly re- 
commending the use of zine for all the purposes which he méntions, except 
that of sheathing ships, for which it would probably not be superior to !ead in 
the principal points, and in some ‘ts inferior ; for as it is not of a poisonous 
quality, barnacles and other shell fish would adhere to it nearly as much as to 
wood, and there can be little doubt that the worms which penetrate lead, 
would also penetrate zinc, though its being somewhat harder m ght make it a 
little léss liable to this evil. ‘There is also considerable reason to suppose that 
zine would not well sustain the action of salt water, as it is found in galvanic 
experiments to be much affected by it; and even if we suppose that the vi- 
cinity of some other metals must be indispensably necessary to produce this 
effect, which is by no means certain, except as to its degree, yet in all large 
ships there must be so much iron or cepper used in fastenings, that it would be 
very difficult to prevent the zinc being influenced by them. __ ‘ 

But. though it is certain that zine sheathing would be subject to the evils 
mentioned, yet the exact degree in which this would happen can only be de- 
termined by experiment; and indubitably it is well worthy of a fair trial even 
for this purpose, on account of its being so much cheaper than copper, and so 
much harder, lighter, and cheaper than lead. a: . 

As zine is found to answer so well for covering buildings, it would certainly 
be worth the attention of Messrs. Hobson and Sylvester to establish a place of 
sale for it in London, and to make .it as extensively known to the public as 
possible. 





Observations on the method of producing new and early Fruits, by Thomas Andrew 
Knight, Esq. F.R.S.—Tran, Hortic. Soc. No. 1. 


Variation is the constant attendant on cultivation, both in the animal and 
vegetable world; and in each the offspring are constantly seen to inherit the 
character of the parents from whence they spring. _ th 

Due attention to selection of a proper ‘soil, situation and culture, will in al- 
most all cases insure the introduction of new varieties of equal merit with those 

Vou. IL _— from 
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from which they spring. But the improver bas much to struggle with from the 
cold and unsteady nature of our climate, as he has to combine hardi energy. 
of character, and early maturity with the improvements of high cultivation. 
But nature has in some measure pointed out the path he is to: pursue, and if it 
be followed with patience and industry, all obstacles may be removed or 
passed over. Ra 

Plants raised in cold climates will vegetate strongly at a temperature, in 
which others of the same species, natives of a hot climate, remain apparently 
lifeless. The plants of cold climates are thus of a more excitable nature; 
and as every quality of plants becomes hereditary, it follows that the seedling 
offspring has a constant tendency to retain the qualities of the parent plant, 
when the causes, which first gave existence to these qualities, continue to 
operate ; but annual plants appear to acquire most readily the habits of perfect 
maturity in hot climates: ps § it has been experieneed, that the seed corr; 
grown in a warm district, will ripen earlier in a cold situation, than the seed 
produced in the vicinity. 

Mr. Knight found his experiments on the apple-tree, originating from these 
observations, to succeed perfectly well. e detached the branches of a 
young tree of this species from a south wall, to which it had been trained, and 
kept them at as great a distance from the wall as possible during the winter, 
and till in the succeeding spring the blossoms were so far advanced, as to be 
in’some danger from frost. The branches were then trained to the wall; 
where every blossom, suffered to remain, soon expanded, and produced frait, 
which attamed in a few months the most perfect maturity, “and the seeds 
afforded plants, which have ripened their fruit very considerably earlier than 
other trees, raised at the same time, from seeds of the same fruit, grown in 
the orchard. 

Mr. Knight also obtained early varieties by impregnating the blossoms of 
the richest of our apples with the farina of those of cold climates, That of the 
Siberian crab managed in this way produces plants which possess an ex- 
traordinary hardiness and luxuriance of growth. e annual shoots of some of 
them exceeded six feet and a half in height: and their blossoms seemed 
capable of bearing extremely unfavourable weather without injury. Some 
of the varieties produced in this manner inherited the character of the male, 
and others that of the female parent in the greatest degree: and of some fruits 
(particularly of the Dowton Pippin) a better copy was obtained, by in- 
eee their farina into the blossoms of another apple, than by sowing their 
own seed. 

The experiments of the grape, though less successful, are equally favour- 
able to the preceding conclusions. A vinery:in which no fires are made in 
winter, affords a climate similar to that which the southern parts of Siberia 
afford to the apple, or crab tree; and the sudden transition front a com- 
parative excessive cold to great heat, is productive of the same rapid pro- 
=_ of the growth of the plant, and of the advancement of its fruit to 
maturity. 

The first attempts made were to combine the hardiness of the blossom of 
the Burgundy grape with the large berry, and early maturity of the sweetwater, 
but the bunches were short, and ill formed, and the berries much smaller 
than those of the sweetwater, and the blossoms did not set so well as was 
expected. But by substituting the White Chasselas for the sweetwater, se- 
veral varieties were obtained, whose blossoms appeared perfectly hardy, and 
capable of setting well in the open air, and the fruit of some of them ripened 
a good deal earlier than that of either of the parent plants. The berries were, 
however, smaller than those of the Chasselas, and with less tender and de- 
licate skins. ATs ei 
_ The earliest variety produced was one from the farina of the red Frontignac 
in a seed of the sweetwater ; a species of vine with striped fruit, and — 
autumnal leaves, produced by the white Chasselas and the farina of the “ppo 
vine, also ripened its fruit extremely early, and gave a good grape. Mr. 
mush has no doubt, from the result of his various experiments, but that va- 
‘iefies.of the grape, capable of ripening perfectly in our climate, when = 
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toa south wall, and of other fruits better calculated for our climate than those 
we now cultivate, may readily be obtained. : 

Of experiments made on the peach, Mr. Knight can say no more as yet, but 
that the plants possess perfect health, and luxuriance of growth, aud their 
leaves afford satisfactory evidence of the good quality of the future fruit, he‘is 
of opinion they will produce fruit at three or four years of age. 

Mr. Knight observes, after many years attention to these subjects, that new 
varieties of every species of fruit will be better obtamed, by introducing the - 
farina of one variety, into the,blossom of another, than by p ting from a 
single seed, When an experiment of this kind is made, the farina of the 
smaller kind should be introduced into the blossoms of the larger; as in these 
circumstances a prevalence of the character of the female parent is in general 
ebserved, owing probably to the seedcoats, which regulate the bulk of the 
lobes and plantule, being wholly generated by the female. 

The largest seeds from the finest fruit, that ripens most early, and perfectly, 
should be. selected: when two seeds are contained in one stone the plants 
produced by them were inferior to others. 

Young trees should be neither pruned nor transplanted, but suffered to ex-— 
pand their branches in every direction, not injurious to each other ; and the 
soil should be just rich enough to promote moderate growth, without stimu- 
lating the. plant to supernatural exertion, which always occasions: disease. 
‘The periods at which different fruit trees attain the age of puberty admits of 
much variation. -The pear requives from twelve to eighteen years; the apple’ 
from five to twelve or thirteen; the plamb and cherry four or five years ; and 
the vine three‘or four; the raspberry two years ; and the strawberry, if sown 
early, affords an abundant crop in the succeeding year. 








DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
. LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 

On Thursday the 15th October, while the curtain was letting down at 
Sadler’s Wells, to prepare for the water-scene, a quarrel commenced in the 
pit, and some people cried out, “ A fight.” The exclamation was mistaken 
fer a cry ot “ Fire,” and every part was terror and confusion ; the people in 
the gallery, pit, and boxes, all pressed eagerly forward. to the doors, but 
could not, obtain egress in time to answer their impatience. Those next 
to the avenues were thrown down, and run over by those immediately 
hehind, without distinction of age or sex. Some became desperate ; they 
threw themselves from the gallery into the pit, and from the boxes upon 
the stage.- In this frightful situation the Manager came foward with a 
speaking trumpet and ‘assured the audience, that there was no fire; that 
he coneeived the alarm was excited by a set of pick-pockets, and that 
one of them was now in custody. At this time about two-thirds of the 
audience had effected their escape. The remaining company in the pit 
and boxes recovered considerably from their alarm; but the assurance of 
the Manager had not the least effect upon the people in the gallery; tor 
they broke the sides of the gallery, and thus forced their way into the 
house, and down the private passages. Sixteen hundred persons were sup- 
posed to have been in the House. Of these, eighteen lost their lives, 
Whether they bad been plundered or not cannot now be ascertained, but if 
we may judge of their situation by the little property they had about them, 
they were in the lowest clase of life-—Not a watch, or other article of value, 
was found upon them. A single purse, one pocket-book, and about twenty 
shillings in money were_all that was collected. They consisted chiefly of 
women and children. Many more, it is feared, have been killed, as in 
every direction might be met men carrying away women and children in 
their arms, with broken bones, or apparently lifeless—Two men, suspect- 
ed of being the promoters of the alarm that led to this dreadful vatastrophe, 
were lodged. in Clerkenwell Bridewell. All the girandoles, musical instru. 
nients, &c, were broken to pieces, and the interior of the House very much 

damaged, 
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damaged. Medical assistance was called in from. all quarters; not fewer 
than thirty surgeons were present, and by their exertions many persons were 
reli¢ved, and restored to lite. The following is a list of the — 

Rebecca Ling, 5, Bridge-court, Westminster—John Greenwood, Hoxton. 
square—Sarah Chalkley, 24, Little Castle-street, East.—This woman and her 
husband were both carried out for dead: on breathing a vein of the 
wife, there was no. emission, but on an incision being made in the arm 
of the husband, the blood burst forth, and after a few minutes of «uspended 
animation, his senses returned, and the first object which attracted his eye 
was his «wn wife, a corpse by his side. A paroxism of frenzy was the imme. 
diate consequence, and he was borne off from the scene of death in this 
drea:iful situation—Caroline Twitcher, 5, Plough-street, Whitechapel—Eliz, 
Marg. Ward, Piumtree-street, Bloomsbury—John Ward, 1, Glass-house-yar& 
Gosweil-street—Rudie Wali, Crooked-b.llet, Hoxton—Lydia Curr, 23, Peer- 
less-row—James Phillipson, White Lion-street, Pentonville—William Pincks, 
Hoxton Market—J. Sanders—Edward Clements—Mary Evans, 3, Hoxton 
Market— Joseph Groves, Hoxton-square—John Labdon, 7, Bell-yard, Temple- 
bar—Benjamin Price, 3, Linie-sireet, Leadeuhali-street-—Edward Bland, Bear- 
street, Leicester-square—( harles Judd, Artillery-court, Bishopsgate-street. 

- Married. At St. Mary la Bone chureh, George Green, . of Lincoln’s- 
Tnn Fiek’s, to Miss Catharine Wilson, daughter of Harry Wilson, Esq. of 
Baker-street.—Sir John Lou's, Bart. of the Royal Navy, to Miss Kirkpa- 
trick, eldest daughter. of Colonel William Kirkpatr.ck, of the East India 
Company's service.——At Si. George's, Hunover-square, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Holland, to Miss Charlotie Peters, second daughter of H.@Peters, Esq, 
of Belciworth Castle, Surrey.—Captain, Bettexworth, of the Crocodile frigate, 
to Lady Hannah Grey, youngest daughter of Eail Grey.—At St. George the 
Martyr, Queen-square, Daniel Huchanan, Fsq. of Liyerpvol, to Miss Owen, 
daugiiter of the late John wen, Esq, of Richmond, Anglesea—At St. Mariin’s, 
in the Fields, James Gibbon, Esq. of the Adelphi, to Miss Mary Duff, 
daughter of Lientenant-Colonel John Duff; of the East India service. 
At St. James's. church, Robert Gibson, . of Upper Tooting, to Miss 
Roydell, of Pall-Mall.—At Hampstead, J. W. Warren, Esq. of the Inner 
‘Temple, to Miss Frances Steers, daughter of Charles Steers, Esq. 

Died. In Nottingham Place, aged 72, the Right Hon, Thomas Wynn, 
Baron Newborough. He is succeeded in his titie and estate, by his eldest 
son, Thomas John, born 3d April, 180%.—In Gloucester Place, Portman- 

mare, aged 72, Mrs. Margaret Horsley, relict of the late Rev. Isaac 

orsley.—In Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, Washington Cotes, Fsq.—In 
Trinity-square, aged 84, Thomas Fothergill, Esq.—In Manchester-buildings, 
aged 84, Thomas Hearne, Esq.—in Greut Russel-sireet, Samuel Greig, - 
Commissioner for the Navy of. his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
the Russias, and officiating Russian Cousul General in Great Britain —Mrs. 
Windus, the wife of Mr. Arthar Windus, of the Council of the city of 
London. This most excellent lady, afier sustaining a very long and severe 
illness, paid the last tribute of nature on the 9th ult in the 6sth year of 
her age. It is only justice to say that tiroughout life, this amiable woman 
fulfilled in their utmost extent the various duties of daughter, wife, mother, 
and friend. Her conduct was exemplary in piety, humility, and virtue. » It 
created her best hope of the reward of a future state, and was every wey 
worthy of the imitation of her sex.—Alured Shove, Esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn, Re- 
corder of Queenborough, and Commissioner of Bankrupts.—Jefiery Smith, Esq, 
of Horsley-down, Captain in the River Fencibles.—In St. John's square, aged 
38, Mr. John Wright, printer. His illness began with a cold, caught while 
on a shooting party, this brought on a fever, which in two days terminated in 
his death. He was a man of the most cheerful temper, affable manners, and 
punctual regularity in all his transactions, and his loss is severely felt not 
ony by a beloved wife and child, but by every. one of his acquaintance. 
——In Old-street, aged 88, Mr. Kirk, watch-engraver, better known. by the 
name of Water Kirk. He never knew sickness until within a few hours 
of-his. death, and through a principle of. religion, he never tasted — 
’ 7 
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ey and a great antiquarian.—At Horace 
Walpole Bedford, Esq. of the British Museum.—Aged 73, Charles Wright, Esq. 
chiet clerk in the Admiralty.—At H » Mr. James Lack, aged 105 years. 
He had served as a private soldier’ under George 1. and I]. was in the 
German wars, in the reigns of those two Monarchs, and attended General 
Wolfe in his last moments, at the siege of Quebec. It is worthy of re- 
mark, though he had been in 15 engagements, and 2 skirmishes, he had not 
received a wound, and boasted till his death, that he never shewed his back 
to the euemy. He flattered himself, some weeks previous to his dissolution, 
that he should live to the age of Old Parr.—At Islington, aged 63, David 
Donald, Esq. formerly of Jamaica.—At Kensingion Gore, Mrs. Lawson, wife 
of Abraiam Lawson, Esq. Ae 

Sir William Staiues, whose death was noticed in our last number, p. 422, 
was born in 1731, in the parish ef St. George, Southwark, where his father 
carried on the business of a stone mason, in a smali way.——At an early 
age, he left his parents, and made a voyage to Portugal, as a common 
sailor. The vessel to which he belonged, was captured on her voyage 
home. by. a privateer, and young Staines, with the rest of the crew, be- 
came tue inmates of a French prison. After six months confinement, he 
was exchanged and came home in a cartel, but so much altered im his ap- 
perrenss by the hards!ips he had undergone, that his mother could only 

e convinced of his identity by a mark upon his person, which she in- 
sisted on seeing before she would acknowledge him for hr son. It was 
probably.on his way to London at this time, that the cravings of hunger 
induced him to, enter a chandler’s shop, in a village on the road, where 
he called for rather more bread and small beer, than the exhausted state 
of his finances conld afford to pay for. His apology aud his simplicity of 
appearance, however was such, that his ereditor forgave his impradence, 
and dismissed him witha hearty welcome. ‘This «ct of forbearance he never 
forgot, aud when. asvived at opulence, he sought out the donor of this 
trifling benefaction.in the decline of her days, aud recompenced her kind- 
ness with an. anuuity for iife. 

Soon after-his return to England he was bound apprentice to a stone-mason, 
in Cannon-street, and after the exp‘ration of his servitude became journeyman 
to Mr, Pinder, the city mason. Whiie in the employment of Mr. Pinder, he 
married and took a chandler's shop and coal-shed, in Philip-lane, London- 
wall, where after the conciusion of his day’s labour abroad, he used to carry 
out coals to his customers.. who little imagined that the man who was per- 
forming such laborious drudgery was destined to become their Lord Mayor, 
When Oxiord street was paved, Mr. Staines was foreman to the stone-niason, 
who had the contract for laying the toot-way. F om a failure in business the 
master became incapable oi fulfilling his engageiuent ; bat one of the trustees, 
who had noticed the foreman’s attention and assiduity, got him euployed to 
complete the job, 2nd even advanced him money to purchase materials. Thig 
was probably his first introduction to business on his own account. -About 
1°60, tue steeple of Bow cherch standing in need of repair, he was encou- 
razed by a friend whe offered to become security for ‘he fulfilimeut of the 
contract to apply ‘or the job, His proposals were preferred, and the manner 
in_ which he executed this busmess, iaid in his own opimor the foundation of 
his iuture fortune, for wiici: reason, when he became Sherifi, that church was 
represented i. perspective in t.e back ground of one of the paunels of his state 
carriage.—In 1763, he was employed iu the repair of Si. Brde’s steeple, 
which had been damaged by lightning. On the wmtroduction of the Scotch 
pavement he entered extens.vely into that business, aud some time afterwards 

ad the good fortune to be appointed mason to the city of London, His 
wealth and consequence now rapidiy inereased. He was elected into the 
Common Council for the ‘Ward of Cripplegate, in 1783, and in 1791, was 
appointed one of the Deputies of that extensive Ward. He was elected an 
Alderman, in i793, in the room of the late Sir James Esdaile, and in 1796, 
received the honour of knighthood, In.1797, he. served the office of Sheriff, 

an 
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and in 1801, was prometed to ihe Civic Chair.’ He filled these offices with great 
assiduity, fidelity, and honour to himself, and with the general approbation of 
his fellow citizens, When Sir William Stainés became Lord Mayor, his former 
obscurity was not unfrequently referred to, and a rumour of a prediction the 
consequence of a dream was as ap oon attached iy it. The story, which 
was never denied by the wo:thy Alderman himself, was as follows. ‘That 
while employed as a journeyman in the repairs of the parsonage-house, at 
Uxbridge, he was aecosted one day by the clergyman’s lady, who told him 
that she had had an extraordinary dream, viz. that he would certainly become 
Lord Mayor of London. Flattering as this appeared to Mr. Staines, at the 
time, it was then considered by him as dreams generally are, and it was not 
till he was made Sheriff that it returned to his recollection. The lady was then 
dead, and her husband become old, he however, lived long enough to be’ 
nyminated Sheriif’s chaplain, but being too infirm to do the duty, Sir William 
engaged the Rev. Dr. Gregory, and generously paid both these gentlemen. A 
second prediction is said to have been delivered concerning this, worthy 
magistrate by another female sybil, who many years before the event, ex- 
pressed Ler persuasion that Mr. Staines would be Lord Mayor, during a period 
of turbulence and scarcity ; that we should be at war with France, but that © 
during his mayoralty peace and plenty should be restored. The latter t sok} 
tis prediction has untortunately proved deceptive, for though the Al 
lived to see the peace of Amiens, plenty has not yet succeeded it, though he 
expressed a hope that bread might again be suld for nine pence the quartern 
loat, These dreams however, ee ty the subject of them ‘with uent 
iatter for facetious conversation, while contrasting his ra with 
the former part of his ‘life, which he generally treated with a vein of plea- 
santry. This he had many opportunities of exhib.ting, for when his wealth 
per ire po not venture sorte country house, &c, bat ae like an 
old fashioned tradesman, to smoke his pipe every eveniu g his neigh- 
bours at the Jacob’s Well, in Barbican, near Dhich he had resided many 
years, in a house he had erected for himself next door to the Chapel of the 
nev. J. Towers. Benevolence seems to have been the ruling prineiple of Sir 
William Staines’s mind. About 1786, he erected-nine Alms-honses in Jacob’s 
Welt’ Passage, but not in the ancient manner, which the facetious Tom 
Browne, has styled Charity Pigeon-holes. The Alms-houses of Sir William 
Staines, the tenants of which are either his own aged workmen, or reduced 
tradesmen, cannot be distinguished by their exterior from other dwelling-houses, 
for no ostentatious inscription in the front proclaims the ‘generosity of the 
founder, or the poverty of the inhabitants. The Alms-houses, though he 
belonged to the Carpeuters Company, he put into the gift of the parish 
of pie 4 type ‘In ope of them a peruke-maker lately resided, who had — 
shaved his worthy friend and patron during a period of forty-two years. 
He presented another of them to a neighbour who had been unsuccessful 
in: business, whom he had been accustomed to spend his evenings with at 
the Jacob’s. Well. The poor man after this happening to be at the house, 
went into the kitchen instead of geing into tue parlour, where the Alderman 
was. Sir William appeared much hurt at this distinction, insisted upon his 
sitting in the room where he then was, assured him that he had not bestowed 
any favour upon him to degrade, but to advance him in life, and would hear of 
no apologies on the subject. He also built Alms-houses of a similar de- 
scription at his quarries in Yorkshire, for the residence of such of his workmen, 
as through age or infirmity had become incapable of labour. For some years 
before the soup-shops were established, Sir William had been in the habit of 
giving soup, Xe. to the poor in his neighbourhood, but he made it-a rule not 
to compel those who partoek of his bounty, to proclaim their poverty by 
fetching. it from his house, or lose their time by mobbing at a door, but 
to prevent both these inconveniencies, he sent his alms to the habitation — 
of those who received them,—After the Victory obtained by Lord Nelson, ~ 
at Copenhagen, which occurred during Sir William's mayoralty, he signified to 
the citizens with characteristic humanity his particular desire, ‘that such as 
intended to expend money in ilhuninations, weuld rather add it to the subsetip- 
108 
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tion then opened for the benefitof the widows and children of those who had 
fallen in that bloody engagement. This suggestion, though it excited some 
symptoms of displeasure in the mob, was highly approved of by all the sober 
part of his fellow-citizens; and it is scarcely necessary to add, that on this, 
as on all other occasions, he did not fail to give weight to his precepts 
by his example. 

Soon after the expiration of his mayoralty the worthy Alderman quitted 
his house in Barbican; and thongh he had a town-house, and stone-yard, 
near Millbank, Westminster, resided principally at a country-house at Clap- 
ham, where he passed his concluding years in the enjoyment of that trar- 
quil delight and ‘self-satisfagtion arising from the consciousness of a well- 
spent life.. He died at Clapham, 11th Sept. 1807, and on the 19th his re- 
mains were deposited in his family vault, in Cripplegate church-yard. He 
has left a widow, being his third wife, but no children. 

On the 2d instant died, at East Sheen, Sir Brook Watson, Bart. an Alderman 
of London, and Deputy Governor of the Bank of England. He was born at 
Plymouth in the year 1735, left an orphan in 1741, lost a leg by a shark at the 
Havannah in 1749, served as an Assistant Commissary, under Colonel Moncton, 
at the siege of Beausejour, in Nova Scotia, in 1755, and at the siege of Louis- 
bourg, with the immortal Wolfe, in 1758; in 1759 he settled in London asa 
merchant, and the year following happily married Helen, the daughter of Colin 
Campbell, . of Edinburgh. He was among the first gentlemen who, in 
1779, formed the respectable corps of Light Horse Volunteers, and with them, 
when they were highly instrumental in suppressing the alarming riots in 1780, 
The following year he had the honour of presenting them with a standard from 
the King, in testimony of his Majesty’s approbation of their meritorious service. 
In 1782 he was called upon to fill the office of Commissary General to the 
Army serving in North America under the command of his friend, the wise, 
brave, and upright General Sir Guy Carleton, now Lord Dorchester. On his 
return from that service he was rewarded with an annuity of 5001. granted by 
Parliament to his wife. : ; 

In January, 1784, he was sent to Parliament a Representative for the city of 
London, and on the dissolution in that fina was re-elected, and at the same 
period elected a Director of the Bank of England, and soou after an Alderman 
tor Cordwainers’ ward. In 1786 he. served the office of Sheriff for London and 
Middlesex, and had the honour of being.Chairman to the Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1788, during their‘debates on the Regency Bill. On 
the dissolution of Parliament in 1790, he _was again re-elected to represent the 
city of London, but voluntarily vacated his seat in 1793, by accepting the Chil- 
tern Hundreds, on being called upon to serve as Commissary General to the 
Army on the Continent, serving under the. command of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York. In 1796 he.retired from the service, and was elected Lord 
Mayor, and had the duties of that high office to discharge during a period re- 
plete with unexampled. difficulties, arising from the effervescence of party 
spirit, the mutiny in the fleet, and the restraint laid on specie payments by the 
Bank of England, of which he continued to be a Director. In March, 1798, 
he was commissioned Commissary General of England, and in November, 1803, 
his Majesty was graciously pleased to express the Royal approbation of his ser- 
vices by creating him (gratuitously) a Baronet of the United Kingdom, with 
remainder to his nephews William and Brook Kay. __ 

Having no surviving issue, he has devised his inherited estate (about three 
hundred pounds a year) after the death of his wife, to his sister, the widow of 
the late Wm. Pitt, Esq. and his’ slender acquired property, after paying a few 
inconsiderable legacies to relations, friends, and servants, to be placed in the 
public funds, the interest to be paid Lady Watson during her life, the principal 
at her death to his own and her named relations, in equal proportions. : 

’ He was, through life, to bis King and country, a constitutional loyal subject 
—a diligent, zealous, and faithful servant—a firm, upright, and merciful Magis- 
trate—to his wife a most affectionate and tender husband—to his relations a 
- kind and substantial friend—in his friendships constant—in faith a firm Chris- 


tian—in deeds a benevolent honest man. _ 
; ‘ BEDFORDSHIRE. 
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BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Died. At Shornhook, near Redford, Wm. Fraser, M.D. late of Lower Gros 
venor-street, and a member of the corporation of Bath - — - 


BERKSHIRE. , 

Marricd. At Reading, James Mackenzie, Esq. of Exmouth, to Miss Ann 
Pococke.—The Rev. A. Start, of Hereford, to Miss Sarah Clark. 

Died. At Reading, Mr. Thomas Monday, of Mount Pleasant, .To those 
who were best acquainted with the character of this worthy man, a lab 
eulogium is unnecessary; and for others it may be sufficient to say, that his 
affectionate conduct to his family, and his general disposition to rt service 
of the most useful kind, had made him the object of universal respect and re- 


gard. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Married. At Amersham, the Rev. Richard Thorne, curate of that parish, to 
Mrs. M. C. Corbett. ; 

Died. At Beaconsfield, in. an advanced age, Mrs. Heaviland, relict of the 
late General Heaviland; a woman in many respects justly. memorable, Her 
talents were lively, keen, and powerful; her acquaintance with elegant litera- 
ture extensive and various ; she possessed a style polished, pointed, and spark- 
ling; her conversation, rich, entertaining, and instructive, sbotmided with anec- 
dotes of those who in her early days had been most eminent for letters, wit, 
and humour, in her native country of Ireland; and in her memory were pre- 
served many beautiful fragments of ancient songs and ballads which have 
escaped our most diligent collectors; above all, ler heart was benevolent, 
friendly, and affectionate, and she discharged the manifold duties. of a long lifé, 
in a mamner which peculiarly endeared her to those who were more nearly con- 
nected withher. Admired by all who approached her, and beloved by those 
who knew her best, her loss will long be sincerely lamented. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


On the first day of Term the following gr i Officers for the year ensu- 
ing were elected, viz. Proctors. William Hunt, M. A. King’s-college ; Henry 
Pearce, M. A. Catherine-hall— Moderators. R. Wodehouse, M. A, Caius-college- 
—George D’Oyley, M. A Bene’t-college.—Scrutators.. John Green, B. Dy 
Sidney-college; John Hunt, B. D. Queen’s-eollege.—Taxors. Jeremy Day, 
M. A. Caius-college; John Gilbert, M. A. Emmanuel-college—The Caput 
elected as follows: The Vice Chancelior; Dr. Tarner, of Pembroke, D. D.; 
Dr. Clarke, of Jesus, LL..D.; Dr: Sill, of Emmanuel, D. D.; Mr, Caldwell, 
of Jesus, Sen. Reg.; Mr. Hellingsworth, of Peterhouse, Sen. None Reg. . 

Married. At Cambridge, the Rev. Francis Creswell, rector of Great Wad- 
dingfield, in Suffolk, late Fellow and Tutor of Clare-hail, to Miss Jane Okes. 


CHESHIRE, 

Married. Peter Bayley, Esq. of Nantwich, to Miss Mary Wright, of Weston 
Coyney.—At Great Budsworth, Peter Jackson, of Constall-Hull, to 
a Highfield, eldest daughter of John Highfield, Esq. of Highfield- 

ouse. ’ 

Died. At Chester, aged 76, John Ford, late of Old Bond-street, Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians, and of the Linnean Society, in whose 
character unsullied worth, well known professional skill, anda deep sense 
of religion, were eminently united—The Rev. Mr. Winfield.—Aged ba 
Mrs. Mary Martin, late of Liverpool—At Nantwich, a 72, Samu 
Hodgson, Esq.—Mr. George Steele, attorney.—At Mace , aged 51, 
the Rev. John Pugh.—At Morton, aged 50, Mr. Peter Dawson.—At Preston 
Hall, Mrs. Yates, wife of John Yates, Esq.—At Hawarden, Mr. Hnghet 
butcher, a man much respected. In the act of speaking to a neighbour 
agpesion his door, he fell backwards and was never perceived to breathe 
aiter, 

CORNWAEL. 
At Penzeance, suddenly, Mr, Henry.Roberts,—Aged 83, Mrs. Jenkins. . 
CUMBERLAND. 
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91, Thomas Graham,, Esq. 


be regretted. 
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~ / CUMBERLAND« ‘ fst of... 

The Meeting of the Workington Hunt, and pen: Society, was 
humerously attended by the gentlemen of this and the neighbouring counties. 
At the Agricultural Anniversary, five hundred and thirty persons were enter- 
tained by Mr. Curven, the President, in a-tent, besides a large party of ladies 
in one of the rooms of the farms adjoining. After dinuer thirty-two pre- 
miums given hy the Society and by the President, to the bést Agriculturists and 
Breedérs of Stoek,’ for improwments in agricultural implements, -and* for 
meritorious servitude, were distributed: among others, a Cup was awarded fo 
J. -Yarker, Esq: for successfully cultivating the top of a mountain originally 
worth only ¥s. 6d. an acre, but which he has rendered worth 40s. amacre. 
Nearly an hundred new members were added to the list of the Society. 

Died. At Carlisle, aged 83,,Mv.‘Thomas Wilson.—At Edmond Castle, aged 


DERBYSHIRE. oe, 
Married.. At Baslow, the Rey. Alexander Crawford, of Eckington, fe pies 
Diaby Gardom, eldest: daughter of Thomas Gardom, Esq. of Cliffe- 
OUSE. as Lay 
Died... Buaton,-aged.71, Mr. Samuel Abel. 
, DEVONSHIRE. ' ee 
Married, At’ Wythycomb- Raleigh, the Rev. Thomas Craig, 6f Borking, Essex, 
to. Miss Davis, of Exmouth, yer w: “r : 
Died. At Exeter, Mr. Johu Tidboald, formerly a respectable linen draper.— 
After an illness of two days, Mr, John Lillington, of Birmingham,—Mrs, Mackin- 
tosh, relict of the late John Mackintosh, Esq. of Islington:— At St. Thomas, agi 
79, Mr, Harris Wills—At Plymouth, Mrs, Gibbs, relict of the late Rev. Philip 
Gibbs, miaister-of the Baptist congregation.—At Newton- Abbott, Mr. John Wea- 
therston, by whose death, society is deprived of a most valuable member, whose 
loss as an affectionate husband, a tender parent, and a sincere friend, can 
be estimated by those to whom he stood in these relative capacities ; tle 
short but painful illness’ which closed his existence, he bore witha manly 
and truly Christian fortitade, which had claracterised a life of sixty years, 
forty of whicli were passed in ‘a station the’ most interesting of all others to tlie 
welfare of society, the education of youth—At Exmouth, Aged 58, Mr. John 
Staples, He was a gentleman greatly respected in that place and neighbout- 


“hood, his character’ and conduct being worthy tlie ‘imitation of all. The 


early part of his life was spent in laudable industry, which was recompenséd 
by a satisfuctory competeacy, ‘His amiable and agreeable deportment, com- 
bined with genuine piety, rendered him“a”pleasant companion: to the good 
and virtuous, aud-a useful member of that community by which hg» wilklong 


DORSETSHIRE. = Eat 

Married. At Weymouth, Ponsonby Tottenliam, Esq. to Mrs. Symes, widow 
of the late Colonel Symes. rc. i ; a 

Died. At Beuminster, aged 85, Thomas Harris, Esq. whoeg, gapmytaty life 


afd conduct gained him the esteem of a numerous acquaintan , andthe af- 


fection of all his relations.—At oar few -aged 65, Mr. William Godwin.— — 


At Yetminster, aged 70, Mr. Henry Sheppard, returning from Stoford fair, he 
fell over a aatewr bridge in the foot ne gp Gallitram-bridge, by which 
accident he unfortunately lost his life. It is‘remarkable that he fell over the 
same bridge not long since, and often cautioned his acquaintance to be careful 
in passing it, : me 

DURHAM. 


Married.” At St. Oswalds, the Rey. Thomas Jackson,.of Kirby Ravens- 


_ worth, to Miss Ann Hayes, daughter of the Rev- Thomas Hayes, vicar of 


St.. Oswald. ‘ . 
Died. At Durham, after a long and severe illness, which he bore with true 
christian fortitude and resignation, aged 63, Mr. Jehn Lampson, late master 


_ 


of the blue-coat school, He was an oS Waiovhdalilae and much Reece. 
ie 4 ; 
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—At Bisho th, Mr. Robert Swan, ship-owner.—At Gateshead, aged 
86, Mr. edward ard Simpson—Cooper Abbs, Esq.— At South Shields, Mr. Wilitam 
ie diy Siar Hog. of | of W tke dinohtad, wetak x deere 
-late Hen a'singham.—At Gateshe 28. la- 
mented by all his friends, Mr. James Roddam, son of Me. John Roddam. 


. ESSEX. 


Married. At Deadham. The Rey. Gerye» Holmes, chaplain to bis ein 
Highness the Duke of Kent, to Miss Charlotte fsabella . Williams, onl 
eoe~ of the late Stephen Williams, Esq. one of the directors of the Bas 

ndia Company. 

Died. At Bishop-Stortford, Richard Brome, Esq. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


Married. At Bristol, the Rev. Isaac Tozet, juin. of Teignmat Devon, 
_to Miss Ann Goodman, "of pon nham, Wilts. 

Died, At Clifton, early on October 12th, to the | ag gtief of 
her family, Mrs. ‘Grosett, wife of Shaw y Esy. of So see 
her return from divine service on the preceding Sunday, her clothes | 
fire, whilst alone in the drawing-room; her eries gave instart alarm; 
such was the rapidity and violence of the flames, that the igjury she Salived 

ved fatal, in defiance of every exertion, and the mary aid of the 
‘oct In this scene of woe, the house took fire, and was with Wifficulty saved. 

ied a most exemplary woman, distinguished for her virtues as an affec- 
fone wife, a kind and tender mother, a charitable of 
est piety.—At Bristol, aged 75, Mr James 

Novfiateet-—Ased 53, Mr. John Deering, traveller to Messrs. 
_and Co. He had Sad cui of thirty years im that occ 
woremitting adsiduity uniformly gained the respect 


employers as well as the esteem of all who knew him—Captain yy 
Tmany years in the Erish trade from this place—Miss eaten eee ot | 


sgh WaT Gaascaat he oak pn Trevayon, 0 > 

t guards—-—At cester, ierce, E superintendant 1 

Ordnance | eas in Wiltshire — ra. Newton, relict of the late Rev. B 

3 Me A. aha a Robert Tania, Bra on, 1 

aged 7 Yr. iDliam s rne, a gemtleman of sound judgment, 

ae a liberal benefactor to the y00r, 3 and justly esteemed by 
acquaintance, 

HAMPSHIRE. 


.. Married, At Ghrist Church, Captain Stuart, of the ab Navy, second on 
of the late , rable Sir Charles Swart, K. B. ro Sullivan, -eldest 
daughter of the Right Honourable John Sullivan.—At North Stoneham, The 
Rev. Gilbert Heathcote, Fellow of Wiuchester College, to Miss Beaden, 

» youngest daughter ef the Rev. Edwards Beaden,—At ape hme 
Towsey, yt ‘surgeon, to Miss Beeston:—At Stochcridase Fain 
‘ the Bourne Volunteers, to Miss Fortune : 

1 forge aged 70, the Rey. Matthew W. on 
tha Ceticttal t Thruxton, aged 86, Mr. rate Raps 

. racks, Lintenaat Mano, of the 1st. Veteran Battalion, Assistant, 

Detachments at Hilsea,—At Guernsey, ou board his Majesty's 

_ Lieut. Arthur Hyde Nasov.—At Alverstock, universal] lamen and esteem- 

ed, the Rev. John Sturges, LL. D. Chancellor of the ‘Prebendary 
of Winchester. By his death not only his own family ‘but the community at 
large have experienced a,most afflicting luss, His exact and equal discharge 
of the ties which his several pr 1 prekeosiceal situations required, will wd 
be remembered with gratitude by the parish of which he was mimister, the 
dace of se he was cre a8 the cathedral of which re Suet omg 

ist e most useful member during the space ty: y! 

_ His extensive erndition rendered him an iastrebtive companion, and his facili- 
ties of manners and readiness of Communication a pleasing on. His discourses 

,on the evidence of natural and revealed religion wiil transmit 

asa profound and candid reasoner, a learned and judicious divine, 

soligitude for the credit and benefit of the clergy, so forcibly expressed in on 
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aged 94, Thomas Moody; 
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Thoughts on the Residence Bill, evinces him to have been sincerely interested 

(to use his owa words) for “the good order and utility of our church, avd the 

Ww and comfort of its njinisters. H ie og were interred in Winchester 

on Friday, the 9th of October. -At Butts Ash, in the New Forrest, 

. one of the oldest Lieutenant in the Navy, 

mated with the of Commander. He served as Lieutenant of 

the flag ship of the late Admiral Sir Charles Knowles, in all his actions in the 
West Indies, in the war which ended in .748, and again in the succeedi 
pogid —_ the Admiral struck ‘his flag in 1757, after which he did not agai 

s 
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Mt HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married At Eardesly, the Rev. Martin Amphlett, vicar of Ryhall, in Kut- 
landshire, to Miss Bourne, daughter of the late Rev. John Bourne, vicar of 
Kempley, in Gloucestershire. ( 

Died. At Hereford, aged 79, Lacan Lambe, Esq. of Henwood, Worcester- 
shire—At ; aged. 63, Kenneth M‘Kenzie, Esq. a native of Cro- 
Po saad pay 1p’ in the Scotch brigade, in the service of the Sates 

of the United Provinces.—At Wellington, aged 75, after a long and 
illness, horue with true Christian fortitude and resignation, the Rev. 

as Willington, vicar of Hope-under-Dinmore. 

, 2 HERTFORDSHIRE. iden 

Married. At Labridgeworth, Mt. William Thurnall, merchant and malste 
god of Thomas Thurnall, Esq. of Whittlesford, vear Cambridge, to Miss 
Howard, only daughter of the late Rev, Robert Howard, rector of Quendop. 

pt KENT. 
damage occasioned on the coast by the late high tides is 
am The small craft at Sandwich were driven on shore, and 
beakment to pieces. Several small buildings were damaged, 


| 
ener 
Hh 


2 torn down at Ramsgate; the boats moor 
m were greatly damaged, by the sea breaking ever the pier 
the. inner bason, several cutters, &c. were on shore.. Fortunately 
machines were removed in time. At Broadstairs, several 
are nearly ruined, owing to their warehouses, on the left 
ing washed away. Several large trees, which had maintained 
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by the heavy swell; the whole of the houses near the pier 
and the inhabitants obliged to remove out of them. Trem 
cliffs, to | tke ane of Lord Keb 
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inhabitants of Whitstable shared a 
on marshy grounds and ing to divide 
l, whieh. soon fell .a victim to the wav 
inhabitants could escape 
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: set in shore, was not 

high, otherwise they wonld have been drifted to sea. It is not kneoWn what 
« of lives have been lost; but the most dreadful fears are entertained 
The 
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The moriastry at the Reculvers, which serves as a sea mark, and is very ¢on 
spicuons from its two spires, built in the form of pyramids, called by the se 
men the “ Two Sisters,” has received great damage. This ancient structu 
is surrounded by a strotig wall, in the interior of which is a burial 
‘and has been expected for a long time to have been washed away, ‘The ti 
has carried away ten yards of the wall, which is not ten we from th 
foundation of the church, and has left exposed great. pieces of coffins, anda 
quantity of bones and sculls, and from the situation in which it now stands, 
the Church and Moniastry,~it is expected, will soon be swept away. This 
ancient structure, according to the history of Kent, has had the narhes of KA 
gulbrum, Reculf, and Reculif Cester; and it is said, was built in anno 205. 
There was formeriy a strong fort on the right, as part of the walls which 
have not been wastied away are still visible, and appear about twélve feet 
thick, but the facings are nearly destroyed. On the tide retiring several 
Roman coins “were found on the sand, some of which, have the head: of 
Julius Cesar, some are cf brass, with an inscription, very plain, of Honorius 
Tiberius, and ene has Nero inscribed on it. It is sapposed they were 
into the sea by the breaking down of the wall where they were | ite@ 
Died. At Blackheath, Charies Kensington, Esq.—At Igtham Court Ledge, 
Richard James, Esq. Receiver General for the cousty, and. many ‘years-Golonel 
of the West Kent Regiment of, Militia-——At his apartments in Greenwich 
Hospital, Lieutenant Peter Van Court, the oldest Lieutenant of that place, as 
also in’ his Majesty’s service, he haying been promoted to the rank of Lieu, 
tenant on the z5th of December, 1747, and was in the 86th year of hisage,—~ 
At Canterbury, aged 90, Mr. John Goodwin, formerly a quarter-master in the 34 
Dragoon Guards. He was-of parsimonious habits and singular manners, having 
secluded himself from the world and not ‘svfiered the shutters of his. winddws 
to be opened, nor passed the’thresho d of his.doors for upwards of fourteén 
years. He has bequeathed fifty pounds to the Kent and Canterbury hospitals, 
At Sevenoaks, Mrs. Richardson, wite ‘of Major General Rickapieets Captain 
of Carisbrook Castle, and daughter of the Rev. Thomas Redding, formerly one 
of the Prebendaries of Winchester.—-At . Bourn Place in Bishops-bourn, aged 
52, the Rev. John Charles Beckingham, rector of Great Hardress, withthe 
curacy. of Stelling annexed, At Feversham, John Smith, Esq. many years 
one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace‘for this county.—At Cranbrook; the 
Rev, Richard Podmore, nearly thirty years vicar of that parish.—At his seat 
at Wooton Court, aged 58, the Rev. Edward Tymewell. Brydges, rector of 
Otterden and. Wooton. Death wasa release to him from a eomplication of 
the most painful bedily. sufferings, which he bore with the greatest patience 
and resignation, He wasa man of many amiable qualities. and much sweet- 
ness of manners, which endeared him to a very extensive acquaintance. His 
fate in. life. was singular, and the severe litigation for the birthright. of his 
ancestors, in which he was for many years. engaged, and which met with’ the . 
most unjust, unprovoked, and in its conduct unexampled opposition, preyed 
upon his. irritable mind, and materially injured the. natural’ susceptibility éf 
his frame, The Chandos claim, like the Douglas cause, must ever make & 
striking feature in the annals of litigation, and did not delicacy: prevent™ the: 
too painful. detail of the management of those who took a hostile part im that 
affair, its fate would appear still more extraordinary.. Though for some time 
all worldly honours had. become of little. coneern to h*- . and-he might, pet- 
haps, have enjoyed them for a short period, yet the pk mtive tone on which 
talked on the subject a few days before his death, proved how deeply. the 
@izow of iil-usage was fixed on his heart,. ‘The peasantry around him ex- 
pressed unfeigned. regret at his decease ; he was kind in: his address to theni, 
an benevolent in his actions, of a. most independant spirit, the. hater of op- 
pression, and the determined enemy. of pride, and of mean and vulgi - 
ness, He has left no children.—At Maidstone, after a long and p 1 iliness, 
aged 58, Mrs, Mackett:. when twenty-three years of age, she was considered 
“as the principal equestrian performer at-Astley’s Amphitheatre, and was the- 
first person who rode three horses in hand at one time; and jumped ‘over the. 
garter while the horses were in full speed. She married John Crispe, Esq. of 


. 
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‘Loose, who was fascinated on seeing her perform. After his decease, she was 
ree ye the sport of geod and bad fortune, sometimes enjoying ihe splen- 
dour of affluence, at other tinres suffering under the pressure of poverty, and 
at last ndent on the kind offices of well disposed persons who knew her, 
poesier-y d every thivg in their power to tranquilize the last moments of 

existence, : 


LANCASHIRE, . 

Married. At Manchester, Samuel Grimshaw, Esq. to Miss Ann Hulme, of 
Mosley-street,—Mr. W. Jordan, to Miss Woodbnrue, of Mount-pleasant.— 
Mr. Thomas Fletcher, of Eccles, aged 83, to Miss Alice Hargraves, of Sal- 
ford, aged 76.—At Ormskirk, Sir Thémas Windsor Hunlocke, of Wi 
worth, Derbyshire, to Miss Eccleston, daughter of Thomas Ercleston, Yoq: 
of Scareshbrick.—At Warrington, David Sumner, Esq. to Miss Elizabeth 
Bibby, second daughter of Mr. William Bibby. 

Died. At Liverpool, after’ asevere and tedious illness,, which she endured 
with exemplary piety and resignation, Mrs. Sarah M‘Donna, relict of the late 
Captain Brian M‘Donna, and daughter of the late Captain James Johnson. 
Few females ever made an equal proficiency with her in the nautical part of 
mathematics.—Aged 84, Mrs. Bare, relict’ of the late Mr. Francis Bare. 
Aged 30, Captain Robert Freers, late of the ship Fortitude, of Liverpool, 
The severe wounds he received in his gallant though fruitless attempt, to 
preserve his ship from the grasp of the (two French privateers of su- 
perior force) off .St.. Domingo, on the 14th of May last, brought on a fatal.ill- 
ness, which has at length terminated his existence, and left his family and 
friends to lament his loss.—At Leighton-hall, Mrs. Gage Rockwood, wife of 
Robert Gage. Rockwood, Esq, of Coldham-hall, Suffolk.—At Wigan, aged 
83, Mr. James Catterall.—At Everton, aged 64, John Shaw, Esq. ; : 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Died. At Leicester, Mrs. Hatris, of Humberston-gate, in whom the several 

eharities of that town have lost a liberal benefactress, ‘ 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 1 

Died. At Long Sutton, aged 59, Mrs. -Shillito, wife of Mr. John Shillito, 
of Ickworth Park, Suffolk.—At Welbourn,.aged 27, Mrs. Browne, wife of F. 
Browne, Esq.—At Great Grimsby, Mr. Martin Robinson, one of the chief 
constables of the. wapentake, of Bradley-Havertoe, — - 

' ' \WORFOLK. © 

Died. At Norwich, 80, Mrs. Howes, wife of Mr. F. Howes, formerly 
of Pulham.—Aged 76, Mr. Henry Gooch, yarn-factor.—Aged 81, Mrs. Rivet, 
relict of Mr. Francis Rivet.—Mrs. Dickins, relict of the late Col. Dickins, of 
Derehiam.—Aged 82, Mrs. Elizabeth Dale.—Aged 74, the Rev. Thomas 
Beckwith.—At Lynne, aged’60, William Bagge, Esq. ; 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

Married. At Castle Ashby, the seat of the Earl of Northampton, the Hon. 
and Rey. Frederick Powys, to Miss Gould, sister of Lord Grey, of Ruthen.— 
At Peterborough, Capt. Howell, of the royal Pembroke militia, to Mrs. Walde- 
grave.—-At Walgrave, the Rev.-Benjamm Parke, M. A. vicar of Tilney, in 
Oxford, to Miss: Stockdale, of Walgrave.—At Wansford, Mr. F. Kirby, of 
Barrowden, to Miss Jane Shore. It is remarkable, that.in that considerable 
parish, this is the only wedding solemnized in the cburch for nearly six years, 

NORTHUMBERLAND. a 


On Michaelmas-day, the foundation stone of the new light-louse, near the 
entre of Dockwray-square, Newcastle, was laid, At the same time the Cor- 
oration, of the Trinity House, of Newcastle, contracted with the Right Hon. 
rd Collingwood for another piece of ground in. the angle of the Lowlights 
quay for another light-house ; the fornier is to be seventy, and the latter eighty- 
our feet high, and when finished will afford a safer direction for vessels to 
enter the river Tyne, Movied 
eee arried, 
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Married. At Newcastle, John Donken, Esq. Captain inthe 11th feot, to 
Miss Maria Ano Sanders, of Rytou.—At &glingham, George Thomas Leaton, 
of Wickham House, in the county of Durham, Esq. to Miss Harriet Coiling. 
wood, second daughter of Henry Collingwood, Esq. of Lilburn Tower, . 
Died, At Newcastle, aged 78, William Yielder, Esq. many years an alder 
man of that borough.—Aged 85, Mr. John Wind, formerly mastér of the Oid 
Queen’s Head:— ge ota, 8 Sg Lieut. William Hoggan, R. N.—At 
-Christonbank, aged 87, Heary jor, 
Smith, Hs peas gal woes Weaeee C 
originally a poor carpenter, but 1: 
4 tothe amount of 10001. pex annum, which, by saving and 
Be bad increased to 15001. For several years, however, he was so 
impressed with the idea that he should come to stot. evo die a beggar, that 
life became burthensome to him, and he resolved on self-destruction, which he 
attempted about a month age by means of laundanum, but vowilling to expend 
the money for the necessary quantity, he escaped the intended effect. ; 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Married. ‘At Cottam, near Newark, John Booth, Esq. of Stockport, te 
Miss Ann Neal, daughter of George Neal, Esq. 5 ee 
Died. At Bramcote, aged 87, Mrs. Robinson, relict of the late George 
Robinson, Esq. 
_ | OXFORDSHIRE, 
The Rev. Henry Richards, D, D, rector of Exeter College, having been 
nominated by his Grace ttie Duke of Portland, Chancellor of actos 


to be his Vice-Chancellor for the°ensuing year; has appointe 
gentlemen as Pro Vice-Chancellors, viz.’ the Rev. Michael , D.D. 
ident of St. John’s College. ‘The Rev. Whittington DD. 
Provost of Worcester College. The Rev. John Parsons, I. D.- of 
Baliol College. And the Rev, David Hughes, D. D. Principal of Jesus 


College. = 
Mr. William Goodenongh Dodd is appointed to be clerk of the University, 
in the room of Mr. Richard Blenkunop, deceased. SOR eS ae tg 
Died. At Bletchington, the Rev. James Coward, rector of that parish. 
The loss will be long and severely felt by his parishioners, 
to whom his mild and amiable manners had highly’e : 
who knew him best he will be most lamented.—At 
Lodder, relict of the late Charles Lodder, Esq. 
-cerely lamented by the poor and distressed of thatneigh 
aged 63, Mr. Thomas Newman, of St. Giles’s, -For : 
faithfully discharged the offices of cook and manuple to ce 
‘was highly respected for the general integrity of his character.—At ° 
ton, — Marshall, widow of the Rev. Christopher Marshall, of Grea 
Hazely. ’ oe 
RUTLANDSHIRE, - ¥ 
Died. At Lyndon, aged 76, Mrs, Barker, wife of Thomas Barker, Esq, 
SHROPSHIRE, 


Married; At Chetwynd, John Massey, - Of Market Drayton, to Miss 
Morris, of Parkend.—At Madeley, the Ree Samuel Waker, curate of that 
Parish, to Miss Bray. 

Died. At Ludlow, Mrs. Hall, relict of the late William Pearce Hall, Esq. 
At Wembridge, aged 112, Mary Heyward. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, — 

The Tesselated pavements recently discovered at Wellow, near Bath, are 
three in number: one at the Western extremity, 26 feet in-length by 15 in 
breadth, the far greater part of which is in its original, perfect state; a second, 
towards the opposite end, 33 feet long by 2? broad, very much mutilated; and 
a long narrow strip, connected and renning parallel with it, 26 feet in lengih, 
and five feet nine inches in breadth, in the highest state of beauty and .pre- 

aide servation 
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wetaial tow Somme floors are formed of the common Roman gers See 
patterns e two larger pavements appear to have been rich, diversified 

and tasteful: they exhibit a peantiful rarity of forms involutions, elegant 
borders, fascia, representations of beasts and birds regularly disposed, and in- 
cluded with fanciful borders of a goed taste. Of the strip the pattern is neat 
and simple, much resembling those of our modern Scotch or painted 
eil-cloth. The tessere which compose them are not formed with much at- 
tention to the exactness of the cube, but are irregular squares of diameters, 
from half an inch to nearly two inclies. They present four colours —blue, red, 
white, and purple. For the first of these, the blue lias in the neixhbourhood 
ef Weston was resorted to; for the second, the common red brick ; for the 
third, the white lias by Newton Park; and materials for the last were pro- 
cured from the es of red mountain lime-stone, near the Hotwells, Bris- 
tol, Throughout the whole of the work there is a spirit and taste in the plan, 
and a correctness add neatness in the execution, which bespeak the better 
age of the Roman arts, and forbids us to place it lower than the conclusion of 
the second pray fl 0 Bh 

Married. At Bath, Sir C. Alston, Bart. to Mrs. Pigot, widow of the late 
Col, Pigot.—The Rev. Edwin Stock, eldest son of the Bishop of Killala, to 
Miss Louisa Droz, daughter of Sitnon Droz, Esq. of. —At Stoke 
Courcy, James Cragg, Esq. to Miss Rawlins, youngest ter of Johu 
Rawlins, Esq.—At Walcot Church, the . Sumner Sniith, vicar of Ashill, to 
Miss Mary Ame Spry, second daughter of the late Rev. Benjamin Spry, vicar 
of St. Mary Red Bristol. ~ ; 

Died, At Bath, aged 86, Mr. Josiah —At Chard, Thomas Langdon, 
Esq.—At Comberdown, aged 76, Mr. Bi |, formerly an eminent Ider 
at Bath.—At Kingston, near Taunton, John Brand, . late of Wookey- 
house, ey 8h oné of his Majesty’s Justices of the peace, and a deputy- 
lieutenant for the county of Somerset.—At Norton Fitzwarren, after a short 
illness, Thomas Bampfyld Esq. barrack-master, at. Taunton, and ad- 
jutant of the Langport volunteers.—At Taunton, at an advanced age, Mr. 
John Clitsome, brewer.— At Yeovil, John Hookins, Esq. banker. His deatit 

i a fall, in mounting his horse, on the preceding Sunday, 


was occasioned through 

by which he unfortunately broke his leg, a mortification ensuing, amputation 
was found necessary, which was performed on Friday, but this was ineffectual 
to preserve his life. In the character of a man of business, a Christian, 4 
father, ahusband, anda friend, he shone with eminence, his loss, 
in each of these relations, can be ap reciated properly only by those who 


knew his real worth. His disintereste volence and general conduct were 
such as to endear him to all classes of society who were acquainted with him, 
and eceasion universal lamentation at the removal of so good a man in the 
vigor and prime of useful life. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Married: At Elford, Roderick O‘Conner, Esq. of Dublin, barrister at law, 
ey ‘im the Potteries, aged 46, Mrs. Wilson, wife of Mi 
Died. At Haniey, in the teries, 46, Mrs. Wilson, ‘ 
David Witen at) Ar, near Tamworth, Humphrey Woodcock, Esq. 
whose amiable disposition and sincerity of heart endeared him to his. family, 
friends, and acquaintance, and will be a lasting monument to his memory.—At 
Birmingham, aged 68, Mrs. Barnes, relict of the late Mr. Henry Barnes, iron- 
founder.—In Walsall-workhouse, aged 104, Peter Dauks. His faculties were 
but little impaired till within a few days of his death_—At Newcastle-under-line, 
Mrs. Wilson, relict of the late Mr. Robert Wilson, of Hanley, in the Potteries. 
In her life and conduct was exemplified every virtue which dignifies the Chris- 
tian character, She was a sincere lover of and a liberal benefactress to the 
_ Cause of truth, an affectionate relative, a true friend to the poor and distressed, 
arid a promoter, as far as providence had enabled her, of every benevolent in- 
stitution within her sphere of action. , 
SUFFOLK. 
Married. At Lowestoff, Joseph B. Smyth, Esq. of Sproughton, to Miss 
Rogers, eldest daughter of the Rev. Mr, Rogers.—At Ipeeich, Haugliton Spen- 


cer, 
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~ cer, Esq. of West Wrating, Cambridgeshire, to: Miss Amelia Strutt, daaghter. 
of Wm, Strutt, Esq. of Sudbury.—At Little iVenham, Mr. Geo. Waller, of 
Spital-square, London, to. Eliza, second daughter of the late Joel Johnson, 
Esq. of Dedham. 4 ikea pati ses 
Died. AtShropham, aged 59, Mr. Nathaniel Hunt.—At Sampson’s-hall, the 
Rev. Christopher Tennant, perpetual curate of Higham, ‘to which. he. was, 
elected in 1774.—At Nacton, aged 84, Mrs. Jacobs.. ue ) 
SURREY. a Tt eee 
Married.—At St..Mary, Newington. George Shaw, Esq. of the Castom: 
house, to Miss Elizabeth Nicols, of Walworth.—At Camberwell, Edward Gib. 
bon, Esq. of Friday-street, to Miss Blackwell, of Peckham-rye,—At Clapham, 
Edward Rogers, Esq. barrister at law, to Miss Wolff, eldest. daughter of 
George Wolff, Esq. his Danish Majesty's consul in England.—-At Lambeth, Alex- 
ander Campbell, Esq. captain of the Sovereign, East Indiaman, to Miss 
Wallis, of Kenuington, “ee r 
Died. At Richmond, the Rt. Hon. Lady Charlotte Bishop, wife of Cecil” 
Bishop, Esq. and eldest daughter of Marquis Townshéend.—At Norwood, 
Christopher Speacer, Esq. of Great Marlborough-street, while ctossing a pad- 
fiock, betwixt his house, at Norwood, and tue turnpike road, he dropped down 
and instantly expired.—Drowned, near Putney, Miss Emily Headley. This 
young lady was returning to London in a boat, managed by an unskilful party 
of four young. men, which was unavoidably rundown bya cutter, and the side 
of the boat staved. The rest of the company, including an elderly lady, es- 
caped before the boat smk ; but the deceased, in her alarm, threw herself out: 
of the boat, and her body was not found for above an hour. She was the 
daughter of a man of property, at Mapledurham, Oxon, aud was on a fort-- 
night's visit to the family of Mr. Southly, hatter, Lambeth. — ; 
SUSSEX. . 
Married.. At Arundell, Capt. Arthur Morris, of the 73d foot, brigade major~ 
of the inland district,'to Miss Georgina Frederica Morris, only daughter of. 
Capt. Charles Morris, of Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square.—-At Frant, William 
Haldane Barton, Esq. to Miss Morgan.—At Worthing, Charles Augustus Tulk, 
Esq. of Russell-squate, to Miss Hart, ouly daughter of Marmaduke Hart, Esq. 
of Hampstead, : : 

Died. At New Shoreham, most deservedly and universally respected, Mrs. 
Kilvington, wife of H. M. Kilvington, Esq. and sister of S.- eston, <of 
the Secretary of State’s Office.—At Southover, aged 73, Mr. John Blackman, 
—At Brighton, Mrs. Huddilestone, wife of John Huddlestone, Esq, one ‘of the 
directors of the East India company.—At Ringmer, Henry Thurloe Shadwell, 
Esq. a justice of the peace for this county, and captain of the corps’of- volun- 
teer cavalry called the Sussex guides.—-At Lewes, Mr. Woodward, of All Saints, 
aged 81.—Philadelphia Pollington, of St. Michael's, aged 91.—Mrs. Cuel, of 
St. John’s, aged 81.—Mr, Edward Varrall, aged 64.—Francis Whitfield, Esq. 
banker, aged 61. Ps ee 


WARWICKSHIRE. | ; Saas 

Died. At Birmingham, aged 69, Joseph Clark, Esq. head distributor* of 
stamps for the counties of Northampton and Rutland.—Aged 102, Mrs.-Pratt, 
of Woodcock-street,—After being confined to his bed-room upwards of eleven 
years, Mr, Jenepl Hattersley, aged 82. In the early part of his lifé he was the 
most celebrated steel-drawer within the limits of the corporation.—At W 
bury, aged 41, the Rev. John P. F. J, Plunquette, fifteen years officiating priest 
to the Catholic congregation of that place. He was a man of a benevolent 
heart, an amiable temper, and agreeable manners. ‘Though attached - edu- 
cation and by conviction to the doctrines and ceremonies of the Romish H, 
he admitted none of those intolerant principles which have been with shameful ~ 
injustice, and in opposition to the strongest facts, imputed tothe modern’Catho- 
lics, merely because such principles were maintained by: their ancestors sree 
ago. He was born of a good family, at Caen, in Normandy, and received a 
learned education at one of the universities af his native country, after. which 


~ 
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he served for a short time in the corps of Royal Engineers, but at length, agree- 
able to his wane setipations f Pa poe holy by pa and was ordained priest in 
1792. In his early years he € prospect of enjoying an opulent fortune, 
but his hopes were annihilated by the. memorable rail in 1793. About 
that period he fled from his native country, and sought repose in England;soon 
after his arrivalin this country was appointéd by the Right Hon. Lord Clifford 
to the charge of the Catholic congregation at Wappenbury. Here, with a very 
moderate income, in contented and tranquil retirement, diligently attentive to 
the duties of his sacred office, i ga amused in his hours of le.sure by rural 
occupations, he passed the remainder of his days, honoured by his congregation, 
esteemed by his friends, and respected by ail who knew him.—At the Castle, 
Salthill, the Hon. William Bligh, second son of the Earl of Darniey. He had 
been removed from Eton to the above inn, for the greater conveniency of at- 
tendance and the accommodation of the Earl and Countess of Darnley, who ” 
remained with him till all hopes of recovery were over. 
WESTMORELAND; 


Died. At Brough, on Saturday evening, Mrs. Browne, aged upwards of 80 ; 
and on Sunday morning, Mr. Browne, her husband, also at an advanced ages 
They were both taken ill on the same day about a fortnight before, and died 
within twelve hours of each other, were both laid out on one bed, and buried ~ 
on Monday afternoon in the same grave. 

; WILTSHIREs 

Died. At Salisbury, E. Hinxman, Esq. of Durnford-house, an Alderman of 
the corporation, and one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for Wilts.— 
Aged 61, Mr, Charles Lee, of Castle-street—At Alderbury, aged 54, George 
Yalden Fort, Esq. one of the Aldermen of Salisbury, and one of his Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace for Wilts.—-At Bradford Peveral, aged 47, Mr. Henry 
Kellway.—At Chippenham, Samuel Neale, ip Melksham, aged 80, John 
Newman, Esq.—At South Bruham-house, Mrs, Whalley, wife of the Rev. T. S. 
Whalley, of Mendip-lodge. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, ° 

Died, At Worcester, Mr. R. M. Mence, attorney, clerk to the General Meet- 
ing of the Lieutenancy of that county.—At Upton upon Severn, aged 57, Thos. 
Broekhurst, Esq.—At Great Malvern, Shuckbrugh Apsley Apreece; Esq. eldest 
son of Sir Thom.s Apreece, Bart. of Walshingley.—At Hallow, aged 60, Mr. 
John Hall, Deputy Registrar of the diocese of Worcester. He was a gentle- 
man of distinguished abilities in his profession, and is sincerely lamented by his 
family and numerous friends. 

YORKSHIRE; 

Married. At Hutton Bushell, Richard Fountaine Wilson, Esq. of Melton, 
High Sheriff of the county of York, to Miss Sophia Osbaldiston, daughter of the 
late George Osbaldiston, Esq.— At Conisbro’, York, Henry Cainpion, Esq. eldest 
son of Wm. Campion, Esq. of Lewes, to Miss Frances Watkins, third daughter 
of the Rev. Henry Watkins, Prebendary of York. —At Guisbro’, John Harrison, 
Esq. to Miss Susanna Williamson, eldest daughter of the late Rev. W. L. Wil- 
liamson.—At Pately Bridge, Matthew Hanley, Esq. of Maunby, te Miss Hawk- * 
ridge, daughter of the late Mr. Hawkridge, surgeon. : 

Died, At York, Mr. George Cattle, jeweller; one of the common council- 
men of Bootham ward.—Mr. Dennis Peacock. He had been upwards of twenty 
years a common councilman of Monk ward.—At Bradford, aged 54, the Rev. 
Thomas Holdgate, who had been twenty-five years pastor of the Independant 
congregation of that town.—Aged 83, Mr. George Naylor.—At Beverley, aged 
50, Mrs. Handley, relict of the late Thomas Handley, Esq. of Repton, Derby- 
shire —At Doncaster, aged 46, the Rev, John Ramsden, rector ot Crofton and 
vicar of Arkrey, both in this county.—Samuel Platt, Esq. of Manchester.— 
Aged 81, the Rev. Wm. Moore, vicar of Collingham.—Edward Miller, Mus. 
D. well known in the musical world as a man of genius and integnty. He 
was the father of. the profession in the North of England, and one of the very 
few survivors who performed in the Oratorids of Handel under the personat 
direction of that immortal composer. Besides an History of the Town and 
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Neighbourhood of Doncaster, Dr. M. was the author of several musical pro- 
ductions of reputation, particularly of “ Elements of Thorough Bass and Com- 
position,” a treatise in which science, simplicity, and practice are happily united, 
forming altogether the first work of its kind. His Psalms of David for the 
church of England were patronized by his Majesty and the clere and went 
forth with a list of subscribers only inferior to Pope’s Homer. Other works, 
composed expressly for the dissenters, promise to become the standard of sing- 
ing in their respective societies. The poetry of Watts and Wesley have re- 
ceived fresh charms from a style at once simple and expressive, and admirably 
adapted to the capability of public congregations. After a long life, actively. 
spent in the hurry and dissipation of general society, he gradually retired with- 
in the circle of a few religious friends, in whose company he passed the latter 
years of his life. He was seventy-five years of age, and had been organist of 
Doncaster upwards of fifty years. Mr. Brailsford, late of his Majesty's Cha 
Royal, has been elected organist of Doncaster in his room.—At Halifax, Mr. 
Thomas Priestley, inspector of the woollen manufactures, The death of this 
gentleman was oceasioned by his being precipitated into a well nearly sixt 
feet deep, which by an act of unpardonable negligence ad been left uncovered, 
—At Haliwell, near Bolton, aged 70, Peter Ainsworth, Esq, a gentleman uni- 
versally and deservedly esteemed, By his death the labouring classes of the 
community will experience an irreparable loss.—At Hull, aged 40, Mrs. Anne 
Sherwood, wife of Mr. George Sherwood, builder—Aged 72, Mr, Thomas 
Watson.—Aged 52, Mr. James Pickard, ship-owner.—At Kilvington, near 
Thirsk, aged 70, the Rev. Francis Henson, B.-D. thirty-one years rector of that 
place, and formerly Fellow of Sidney-college, Cambridge. gentleman highly 
respected by all who kuew him. At Mannington, near Bradford, aged 90, Mr. 
Thomas. Anderton.—At Tickhill, Mrs, Bowser, who for many years had been 
afflicted with the dropsy. She had been tapped 100 times, when, at each ope- 
ration, upwards of five gallons of water were taken from her, making in the 
whole the astonishing quantity of more than 500 gallons.—At Pollington near 
Snaith, aged 80, John Fretwell, Esq. sincerely lamented by all who knew 
him. He wasa great friend to the poor, by whom his loss will be severely felt. 
—At Whitby, aged 70, Mr. John Calvert.—At Scarbro’, Sir Wharton Amcotts, 

3art. of Kettlethorpe park, Lincolnshire. He had represented the borough of 
Retford in three parliaments. The extensive estates of this ancient family de- 
scend to his daughter, Lady Ingelby (who takes the name of Amcotts) and he is 
sueceeded in the title by his grandson, Wm. Ingelby, M. P. for Retford, only 
son of Sir John Ingeiby, of Ripley park, in this county. ; 


WALES. 


Married. At Carmarthen, Mr. John Evans, of London, to. Miss Eliza 
Liewellyn,—At Harbrandson, William K, Sayers, Esq. to Miss Ann Gibbs, of 
Southook.—At Llanvrihangel Penbedw, Mr. George Kirtley, of Manchester, 
merchant, to Miss Elizabeth Hassall, daughter of Thomas Hassall, Esq. of 
Kilrhue, Pembrokeshire.—At Llanddensanct, Mr. Jolin Mackinney, of White- 
haven, merchant, to Miss Frances Emma*Jones, third daughter of the late 
Herbert Jones, Esq. of Liynan, Anglesea. 

Died, At Carmarthen, aged 76, Miss Havard—At Abergavenny, Mr, Richard 
Lloyd, merchant, of Haverfordwest.—At Blanc-Ivor, near Caerfilly, aged 83, 
the Rev. Lewis James, upwards of thirty years pastor of the Baptist church, 
at Cavan-Hengoed, Giamorganshire.—At Highmead, Mrs, Evans, relict of the 
late Herbert Evans, Esq. By her death the poor have lost a benefactress, the 
ignorant a guide, the sick and weak a support, and her family a blessing. Her 
illness, which was long, she bore with perfect resignation to the will of the 
Almighty Being, in whom shé ever trusted, and by whose stre she was 
enabled to become the comfort and example of her surrounding’ friends.—At 
Mount Pleasant, Swansea, aged 73, Mrs, Swallow, relict of the late Mr. Swallow, 
British Consul, resident in Russia during the reigns of Peter III. and Empress . 
Catherine.—At Wrexham, Thomas Oliver Vassall, Esq. third son of the iate 
John Vassall, Esq. of Bath. 

SCOTLAND. 


As. vand organ lately erected in Si, Andrew's church, Glasgow, was opened 
on 
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on Sunday the 6th of September, being the first instance, of the admission of in- 
strumental music into prblic worship in any Presbyterian church, in this king- 
dom ; but the Presbytery eonceiying this to be contrary to the statute laws of 
the kingdom as well as the canons of the church, have put a stop to its farther 
use, until the opinion of the General Asseuibly is known. 

Married. At Edinburgh, John Burn, Esq. of Caldoch, to Miss Cockbarn, 
daughter of the late Captain Cockburn, of the marines.—Jobn Ferguson, Esq 
of Stronvar, to Miss Anne Geddes, daughter of Robert Geddes, —- of 
Cupar, in Fife.—At Ballacheon, John Shearer, Esq. Surveyor General of the 
General Post-office, to Miss Isabella M‘Pherson, youngest daughter of the 
late Captain John M‘Pherson, of Ballacheon.—At Cuneen, the Rev. William 
Fraser, of Boleskine, to Miss Robina Muir M‘Brayne, daughter of the late 
Donald M‘Brayne, Esq.—At Selmur, the Rev. James Cordiner, late chaplain 
to the Garrison of Gibraltar, to. Miss Jane Maxwell Russell, daughter of 
Thomas Russell, Esq. of Bantf.—4t Sprinkell, Captain Charles Johnston, of 
the Scots Royal Regiment, to Miss Isabella Maxwell. 

Died, “At Edinburgh, aged 77, Dowager Lady Stuart, of Allanbank.— 
William Scott, Esq. of Ashicburn.—Aged 70, William Mitchell, Esq. of Camp- 
beltewn, formerly of Aberdeen.—Lady Louisa Orde.—At Aberdeen, aged 78, 
Mrs.“ Innes, relict of Alexander Innes, Esq. late commissary clerk.—At 
Catrine-bank, Mrs. Helen’ Robertson, wife of Archibald Buchanan, — 
At Dumfries, William Copland, Esq. ee Fordun, aged 74, the Rev. 
Alexander Leslie, minister of that parish.—At Glasgow, Mr. James Coats, 
merchant. He has exp tomy 1001. to Lennox’s school; 501. to Millar’s 
school, and 501. to the General Sessions.—At Greenock, aged 89, Mr. James 
Ewing, merchant.—At Invernéss, John Forbes, Esq.—At Kingston, near 
Forfar, aged 107, John Maxwell. He retained his senses to the last, and only 
. 4 few hours before he died gave directions as to his funeral. He had been four 
times married, and previous to his death requested that he might be buried at 
Mains of Strathmartine, beside his first wife.—At Kenross, aged 87, Mrs. W. 
Stark, widow of the Rev. R. Stark, minister of that parish.—At Lanark, 
aged 88, James Wilson, better known by the name of Kinchen. He had 
spent a life of indefatigable exertion, and was universally allowed to be the 
first pedestrian in the west of Scotland. For upwards of sixty years he had 
officiated as a guide to those strangers, whose curiosity led them to visit the 
Falls of the Clyde. He affords a strong instance that longevity, is not always 
the effect of temperance, for Kinchen drank freely all his life. For many 
years before his de ‘th he regularly drank at least a pint and a half of whiskey, 
or other ardent spirit every day. He has left a son iuheriting all the qualities 
of his father, and’ equally zealous in the service of the public.—At Nairn, 
Alexander Hay, Esq. a Captain in the Nairn volunteers, and one of the 
Deputy Lieutenants for that county.—At Newmilnes, aged 87, Mr. Robert 
Murdoch, who had ‘taught the school of that parish for forty-six years.—At 
Paisley, Mrs. Margaret Storric, relict of the late Mr. Thomas Simpson, town- 
clerk of that burgh.—At Peebles, aged 74, in the forty-seventh year of his 
ministry, the Rev. William Dalgliesh, minister of that parish. By his death 
his flock has been deprived of a faithful and much esteemed pastor, and the 
church of one of its most estimable ornaments.—At Pettencrief, William 
Hunt, Esq.—At Strathblane, Robert Brisbane, Esq. of Milton.—At Sterling, 
Thomas Gilfillan, Esq. late a captain in the 71st regiment.—At Hamburgh, 
Mr. George Walker, son of Mr. G, Walker, session clerk of Glasgow. He 
was one of a number of our countrymen, who on the commencement of 
hostilities with Denmark, were put undeqarrest by that Government. The 
Senate of Hamburgh, however, claimed him as a citizen, and procured his 
release, but not in time to snatch him. from that untimely fate which this un- 
aly ng circumstance, accompanied with a lingering disease had prepared 
or him, ' } 


, 






IRELAND. 


_ At the celebrated Sheep Fair, at Ballinasloe, there was an evident improve- 


ment in the quality of the sheep exposed for sale. The prices were — 
igher 
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higher, and the demand much quicker than last year. The numberof sheep 
sold amounted to 70,611.—The meeting of the Farming Society was both nu- 
merous and respectable,—The exhibition of live stock for premiums very iu- 
teresting, We obserye among the competitors the names of several eminent 
breeders, viz. the Marquis of Sligo, Lord Ashtown, Lord Clonbrock, Sir 
T. G. Newcomen, Sir Edward Crofton, Mr. Wynne, Mr, Doyne, Mr. Mahon, 
Mr. Lloyd, Mr, Scully, Mr. Going, &c. &c. i 

Married. At Dublin, William John Tucker, of Petersville, in the county 
of Meath, Esq. to Miss Wilson, ‘third daughter of the late James Wilson, Esq. 
of Parson’s-town.—Cornelius Hone, Esq. of Summer-hill, to Mrs. Connolly, 
relict of the late Rev. T. Connolly, of York-street.—At Ballycastle, the Hon. 
James Butler, brother of the Earl of Ormond, to Miss Grace Louisa Staples, 
daughter of the Right Hon. John Staples, of Lissau.—At Castle Forbes, the 
Right Hon. Lord Rancliffe, to Lady Elizabetl Mary Forbes, eldest daughter of 
the Earl of Granard.—At Church-hill, Kerry, Jonathan Dayis, Esq. of Cork, to 
Miss Benson, daughter of the late D, Benson, of Tralee, Esq.—At Cork, 
Parker Roche, Esq. of Bandon, to Miss Browne, only daughter of 
Thomas Browne, Esq. of Castle-View.—At Kilkenny, George J. Murphy, 
Esq. of Dublin, to Miss Rebecca Loughnan, youngest danghter of Connel 
Loughnan, Esq. banker—Lieutenant Colonel Caulfield, of Curraghmore, 
Roscommon, to Miss Baker.—At Killarney, James Magill of Tralee, Esq. to 
Miss Julia Lawler, third daughter of Hugh Lawler, Esq. M. D. of Killarney. 
—At Mallow, Abraham Orpin, . M.D. to Mrs. Smithwick, relict of the 
late Michael Smithwick, Esq. of Mount Catherine, Limerick.—At Mount 
Leader, John Rye Coppenger, of Carhae, Esq. to Miss Amelia Leader, third 
daughter of William Leader, Esq, 

Died. At Drogheda, William Gibbon, Esq. M. D, one of the aldermen of 
that borough.—At Foxhall, Tiperary, aged 80, William Anderson, Esq.—At 
Kilioman, Galway, Mrs. Blake, relict of the late Walter Blake, of Bally- 
glunan, Esq. a lady, whose amiable manners and benevolent mind, endeared 
her to all her friends and acquaintance, by whom she is sincerely regretted.— 
Mr. and Mrs Greaves, of Capel-street, Dublin, fancy flower makers, on re- 
turning to their lodgings in Irishtown, owing to the darkness of the night, fell 
into one of the docks and were both drowned. They were found next morn- 
ing, after the dock had been emptied, clasped in each other’s arms, Mrs. 
Greaves had scarcely attained her 25th year, her hushand is not 30.—At 
Leixslip, Mrs. Ferral, wife of John Ferral, Esq. of Bloomfield, Roscommon.— 
At Lisburn, aged 47, Mrs. Craig, wife of the Rev. —— Craig, minister of the 
Presbyterian congregation ; being taken ill during divine service, she retired 
to a neighbouring house where she expired in less than two hours —At Sum- 
merhill, near Limerick, Major Charles Smith, paymaster of the Limerick 
City Militia,—At Belfast, aged 123, a poor woman of the name of Johnston, 
Her brother who is still alive, is 100, and his wife is the same age. 








FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


Married. At St. Christopher’s, the Right Hon. Lord i 
M‘Namara, eldest daughter of John M‘Namara, Esq. of that eke “ee 

Died. At Verdun, in France, after an illness of three days, the Hon. Coulson 
Wallop, youngest brother of the Earl of Portsmouth, and formerly Member of 
Parliament for the borough of Andover.—At Senigaglia, aged 83, Cardinal 
Onorato. There are now fourteen Cardinals’ stalls vacant.—At Alexandria, 
about the 24th of July Jast, in the prime of youth and health, Lieutenant and 
Adjutant Thomas Hamilton, q 


ant The of the 78th Highland regiment. He fought with 
that distinguished corps at the battle of Maida, and - the plains of et t; he 
was an honour to his name and fam 

active and zealous officer.—At 


amily, and in him his King and country lost an 
St, Petersburgh, on the 18th Aug. O.S, Matthew 
Guthrie, 
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Guthrie, M.D. F,R.S. and F.S.A. of London and Edinburgh, physician to 
the first and second Imperial corps of Noble Cadets in St. Petersburgh, and 
Counsellor of State to his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias.— 
Off Port Antonio, on his passage home in the last Jamaica fleet, William Angus, 
Esq. of Montego Bay, son of the deceased Mr, Alexander Angus, bookseller 
in Aberdeen,—At the Government-house, Antigua, Lord Lavington. The 
many valuable endowments possessed by this amiable nobleman, his uncom- 
mon talents for public business, and his unremitting attention to the dis- 
charge of it, his affability, politeness, and elegance of manners to those who 
accosted him, endeared him, while living, to all ranks of people, and can 
not fail to cause his memory to be long and warmly cherished. Lord 
Lavington’s great abilities at a very early period of his life, on his first re- 
turn from England to St, Christopher’s, were immediately discovered and duly 
appreciated by his countrymen, who took the earliest public opportunity 
of testifying the high — they entertained of him by sending him as a re- 
presentative for one of the parish ishes to the House of Assembly in that island, 
And so great was the influence he had acquired from the avowed superiority of 
his talents and knowledge, that at the first meeting of the House he was called 
to the chair, and by his conduct in that distinguished situation, fully justified 
‘the choice that had been made. It was said at the time thjs event took place, 
that his Lordship was not legally qualified from his state of minority to take his 
seat asa member of the Assembly, and consequently conld not assume the 
duties of the chair. This might have been, and it was believed that the House 
knew it to be true, but the acquisition it had made was too great to be hazarded 
upon the result of a motion, and the question was never agitated.—His Lord- 
ship, on his retura to Europe, was introduced in the highest circles, and his ac- 
complishments made his society universally acceptable.—After making the tour 
of Europe, on the general election of Members of Parliament in 1768, his Lord- 
ship became the representative for the borough of Shaftsbury, and served in 
the successive Parliaments of 1774 and 1780, for Camelford and Plympton, In 
1772 his Lordship received the honour of the Order of the Bath, and died the 
senior Knight of the order. In 1771 he was appointed Captain-General and. 
Governor in Chief of the Leeward Islands, and continued in that station until 
1775, when his Lordship returned to England, and was a pointed Clerk of the 
Board of Green Cloth, in which department he remained during the existence 
of it. In October 1795, his Lordship was advanced to the Peerage of the 
kingdom of Ireland, and created Baron Lavington, which title, in consequence 
of his Lordship’s dying without heirs, is now extinct. In 1795 his Lordship was 
again elected a Member of the British Parliament for the borough of Wood- 
stock; and in 1801 was again appointed Capt. General of the Leeward Islands, 
and sworn a Member of his Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council ; and on 
Saturday, the ist day of August, 1807, between two and three o’clock in the 
afternoon, at the Government-house in Antigua, his Lordship departed this life, 
in the 69th year ofhis age. Lord Lavington married Mademoiselle Francoise 
Lambertine, Baroness de Kolbel, of a noble Saxon family, daughter of Frede- 
rick Maximilian Baron de Kolbel, a General in the Imperial service ; a lady 
eminently distinguished by the beauties of her person, and universally admired 
by all who enjoy the honour and pleasure of her acquaintance, for her uncom- 
mon affability, suavity of temper, elegant manners and accomplishments. 

At Sunderland, Massachusetts, July 19, 1807,a son of Mr. John Rowe, a wor- 
thy and promising young man, aged 19 years, in the prime of life, much respect- 
ed and universally lamented. e circumstances of his death are here faith | 
fully stated. Six weeks before his death, as he was returning to his lodgings 
late in the evening, he was attacked in the street by a mad dog. The yo 
man defended himself with his hands as long as he could ; bat, unhappily, in the 
contest, the dog wounded him in two of his fingers, He immediately entered 
his lodgings, washed his wounts, squeezing, rubbing, and cleansing them to the 
bottom, in the most careful manner he could, applying salt and vinegar, or 
spirits. Early the next morning, he advised with Dr. Wells, of Montague: he 
prescribed for him, and wrote to me his mode of practice, wishing me to attend 
uponhim, His directions were strictly attended to. The Mercurial Ungt. was 


applied, 














; 
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applied, but no ptyalism succeeded ; the quantity of Ungt. was increased, and 
persisted in for about five weeks, bat no salivation ensued, only his gums and 
mouth were a little sore, and a bad taste inhis mouth. It was then concluded, 
that although there was nc ptyalism, the mercury must have destroyed the poi- 
son, and friction was omitted. He then complained of a pain in the shoulder of 
the wounded side, the wounds having been perfectly healed for some time, which 
pains were attributed to taking cold, making a partial rheumatism. Applica- 
tions were made to the pained part, the pain abated and left him. He then, 
two days before his death, complained of a numbness in the same arm, which 
increased, until it was almost useless, before his death. ‘Two + eo his 
death, the air affected him very sensibly, increasing to that degreé, that he could 
not bear any persons approach without symptoms of great uneasiness, and even 
a person breathing with his face towards him, greatly affected him ; taking no- 
thing into his mouth without a kind of shiver, as if from the sense, of cold air. 
In this manner he expressed his feeling, and thus it appeared to the bye-stand. 
ers. His mind was much agitated through fear of canine madness, he often 


spoke as if in a temporary derangement, but would answer correctly to any 


question proposed. He could see water, and swallow it as easily as more solid 
substances, and said, the sight of water, or of luminous or transparent objects, 
was not offensive; but im his last hours his expressions were, that his blood was 
in.a foam, and his éyes felt as if they were balls offire, The night on which he 
died, the symptoms were like a true phrenzy ; exerting himself to the utmost, 
sometimes would he propose wrestling with his attendants, sometimes would 
warn them of their danger, for perhaps he should bite them ; but after this, de- 
ranged to the last, he would swallow water, and never refused. Thus ended 
the scene, and he died miserably. He complained of no pain in his wounds, no 
swelling appeared, and they were perfectly smooth; no wandering pains, ex- 
cept the shoulder; no unquiet troubled sleep, or frightful dreams; no convel- 
‘sions, er subsultus of the tendons; no trembling at the sight of pe sal or pellu- 
cid things, no spasms or yomiting, ne frothiig at the mouth, no efforts to spit at 
the bye-standers, or to bite them, no foaming at the mouth, or gnashing of the 
teeth, or inclination to do mischief. . * 











Rerrosrect or Pusriic AFFAIRS. 


THE past month has been distinguished by no new events of consequence, 
and has chiefly been employed in the winding up of former transactions, and 
in the preludes to future operations. 

The aggression on Copenhagen has, as was to have been expected, imprinted 
a deep sense of resentment against the British nation on the minds of all the 
Danes, which does not yet seem to fade, although it is acknowledged that the 
discipline kept up by the English General is exemplary, and the injury inflicted, 
as little as is compatible with the main purpose of the expedition. e Prince 
Regent of Denmark has refused to ratify the capitulation of Copenhagen, and 
has issued orders for the detention of all British subjects and property in_the 
Danish dominions, and granted letters of marque for cruizers against the Eng- 
lish shipping. What is a more important step, he has thrown himself into the 
arms of France, and a treaty offensive and defensive is said to have been con- 
cluded between the two nations. ‘The French are collecting in great force 
upon the borders of Holstein, and may shortly be expected to enter Denmark. 
In the mean time great activity has been displayed by the English naval com- 
manders at Copenhagen in fitting out the captured men of war and ém- 
harking the stores of the dock-yard and arsenals for conveyance to England, 
A division of these is arrived in Yarmouth Roads. Whether any British troops 
will remain in the island of Zeeland seems yet uncertain. A small force wou d 
evidently be inadequate to resist the efforts that may be expected from the 
Danes, assisted by the French, and a great one will scarcely be hazarded in 
the present circumstances of the country. : : 

The intentions of Russia with respect to England appear to be very dubious. 
it is certain that the attack on Copenhagen was regarded in a heinous light by 
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the court of Rassia, and that measures were immediately taken for securing 
Cronstadt from any similar attempt, ‘The English interest seems to have since 
declined-at that court, and not long ago such apprehensions prevailed of an em- 
bargo being about to be laid on British ships in the Russian ports, that the Eng- 
lish Consul-general advised several captains to hasten their departure. The 
last accounts, however, state that the alarm had subsided, and that several ves- 
sels which - stopt at the Sound proceeded an their voyages to the Russian 
harbours. Meantime the condition of foreign merchants in Russia, especially 
the English, will be materially affected by an nkase issued by the Emperor re- 
lative to the admission and departure of foreigners in his territories, which lays 
them under several very troublesome restrictions, and is evidently calculated to 
throw commerce more into the hands of the natives. - 

It was probably in consequence of a secret article in the treaty of Tilsit that 
Louis X VITE. (as he is termed by those still attached to the Bourbon succes- 
sion) left the Russian territories for Sweden, where he was received with ro 
honours, It is said that his final retreat is to be Great Britain, and that he is 
embarked on board a Swedish frigate for the voyage hither. 

King Ferdinand with his family bas either Jeft, or is about to leave, the island 
of Sicily, which he considérs as no longer a secure abode. An English man of 
war is to convey him, but to what place of refuge is not yet known. - 

The French Emperor perseveres in his plan of excluding the English from all 
communication with the continent of Europe. Since Cattaro has been given 
up to, the French, it is said that their troops have occupied Trieste and Fiume, 
for the purpose of excluding English merchandize, and that with the same view 
they have taken possession of Civita Vecchia and other ports in the ecclesiasti- 
cal states, ° 

A more important measure connected with the same system of policy is the 
intended occupation of Portugal. A large French force has been assembled at 
Bayonne, for the putpose of marching through Spain, and, in conjunction with 
the Spaniards, entering the kingdom of Portugal, which certainly can make no 
resistance to such an attempt. Very different reports have been published of 
the progress of this enterprize, but in the meantime it is known that the French 
and Spanish ambassadors have withdrawn from Lisbon, and that all is alarm and 
eonfusion in that capital. The English merchants in particular, there and at 
Oporto, are taking up all the shipping they:can procure for the conveyance of 
themselves and their property to a place of safety. The royal family appear 
seriously to have entertained the project of quitting the country and removing 
their court to Brazil; but whether they will put it in execution, or enter inte 
some acconimodation with the hostile powers, is yef uncertain. 

The dispute between Great Britain and America is still unsettled. A court 
martial at Halifax upon one of the deserters taken on board the American fri- 
"gate Chesapeak, fully ascertained the fact of his entering the British navy as 
an Englishman, and serving on board different ships; and as he was proved to 
have been particularly contumacious to the officers after his desertion, he was 
condemned to death and executed. This just assertion of right has, however, 
been followed by a step to prevent future occurrences of the kind that occa- 
sioned the unfortunate quarrel. A proclamation was published in the London 
Gazette on Oct. 17th, for recalling and prohibiting sailors from serving foreign 
princes and sfates. In this piece, the right of searching national ships for Bri- 
tish seamen is renounced, but that of seizing them, and taking them from mer- 
chantmen, is retained. That an alarm, however, exists respecting the continu- 
ance of peace between America and some other power, appears from a dispatch 
sent a short time since from the American minister at Paris to the consuls of 
his nation -residing m France and Holland, requesting them to apprize all the 
American captains in the ports of those countries that it would be advisable for 
‘them to hasten their departure with all expedition. — 

On the first of September Colonel Burr's trial was concluded by a verdict 
which acquitted him of the cfime of treason. The proceedings on this occa- 
sion gave a melancholy proof of the degree to which party rancour prevails in 
the United States. \ ; 

At home ‘the utmost tranyuillity obtains, notwithstanding the gloom that 

, {[seouts 
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seems thickening on all sides, presenting no peerpert but that of interminable 
war, Andthough the public appear to confide im no plan for carrying it on 
with success, the word peace is equally banished from the language of all parties. 
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THE public attention, during the last month, has been chiefly occupied with 
our differences with America, and an apprehended rupture with Russia, : 

At one time, indeed, a report was generally credited, that an embargo on. 
British shipping at Cronstadt was ordered to take plate on the 28th Septem- 
ber, but subsequent advice has happily brought a contradiction of this un . 
pleasant :umour. ‘ i 

With regard to America, although we cannot confirm in their full extent the 
assurances of speedy adjustment circulated through the City ten days ago, 
we look forward to this result with confident expectation, because the state 
of Britain and America affords of itself the means of remedying their. mutuat 
grievances. We should never forget that our conduct to America should be 
influenced by very ditlerent considerations from those which guide our,conduct 
towards France. France is our hereditary enemy, and it becomes us to watch , 
with a jealous vigilance every attempt she may make to encroach on our 
right, But America stands to us in a lightat once more humble and more use- 
ful—that of a great customer for our manufactures, She knows her incapaci 
to dispute with us the palm of national honor in the field of battle, and she 
confines herself to the safer competition of trade.. Like the Dutch, a century 
ago, she is the carrier of half the world ; but her naval forces are far inferier.to 
what those of Holland were at that time. Holland lies in the centre. ef Eu- 
rope: she possessed considerable colonies in the West Indies, and an extensive 
domain in the East. Her territories at home were compact and. defended 
by the strongest barrier in Europe. She was therefore much more justly an. 
object of jealousy to the English than America can now be. America trades. 
with every part of the world ; but the riches which she acquires are not accu- 
mulated in her own bosom. On the contrary, by far the greater part of these 
riches find their way to this country for the purchase of our manufactures. 
Her gains therefore are most truly our gains:—to aid and promote her com- 
merce during war would in fact be good policy on our part; but without carry- 
ing our generosity to a point, which to many would appear romantic, we have. 
no hesitation in affirming, that to impede navigation of the United States 
during war, is the most mistaken course which Gréat Britain could pursue. 
It would be different, could we substitute our own ships for hers; but as that « 
is impossible, our business is to let her shipping go where ours cannot; assured. 
that the profits of her trade with France, with Spain, with Italy, will in the 
course of the twelvemonth be chiefly deposited in Great Britain. 

The Proclamation of the 16th October, relinquishing the claim, lately set 
forth of searching by force neutral ships of war, has been much blamed by the 
well-wishers of Administration. Now so far from joining in this disapproba- 
tion, there has been of late years no public measure of which we more. ¢or- 
dially approve. We are pretty tenacious of our maritime rights; but neither 
we nor any other country have in former ages asserted the maintenance of this. 
privilege. Can we serioysly say that it is now necessary, when we have in our 
royal navy no less than 130,000 seamen: when in our mercantile navy we have 
as many, and when even in the score of number, much more of quality, we are 
superior to all the world together. 

The Sugar Market continues in the same melancholy state: The planters and. 
merchants are already far advanced in the path to ruin, and another twelve- 
month of such times will render their situation incurable ; the principal cause. 
of all this mischief is not the _prohibitory system of Bonaparte, but our own 
excessive jealousy of our colonial monopoly. , Monopoly is a very good, thing 
when the consumption is equal to the produce, but a very disadvantageous 
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thing when thejfeduce is nearly twice as great as the consumption. We must 
forsooth carry off the.whole 270,000 hogsheads of Sugar produced by our plan- 
tations, although we consume only 150,000, Now, would it not be much 
better to try to gain the American market, and get rid in this manner of 40 
or 50,000 hogsheads of our surplus? : ; 

This is the season when the outward bound convoys begin to take their 
departure for the West Indies, As usual the out-ports have got the start of 
the London shipping, 2 , 

In confirmation of the pacific appearances with Russia, we have observed 
with satisfaction, that some ships lately sailed for the Baltic. } 

Little doubt can be entertained that we shall be excluded daring the rest 
of the war from the Portuguese harbours. This-will be a heavy loss tons, and 
a cruel hardship on our faithful ally. The Portuguese government endeavours 
by every possible means to soften the bitterness of this measure by lenity in 
the mode of its execution. 





20th Oct, 1807. 
CURRENT PRICES or MERCHANDIZE. 


American Pot.ash: . Logwood Chips . ton. 121. 0s, 0d to 131 0s. 0d. 

percwt.. . + + 2140s0d.to 31.6s.0d.} Madder, Du cropewt.4 5 0-— 5 
Ditto Pearl: . & 2°14 310 0 y > — ft. 0o12-+>—0 
Barilla . re Oak Plank, Dantz.last1l 0 0 — 
Brandy, Coniac gal. 1 1 Ditto Ameri 

Ditto Spanish . i 
Camphire, refined lb. 
Ditto unrefined cwt. 16 
Cochineal, garbled Ib. 
Ditto East India. . 
Coffee, fine. . cwt. 
Ditto, ordinary: . . 
Cotton-wool, Surin. Ib. 
Ditto Jamaica ; 4 . 
Ditto Smyrna . . . 
Ditto East India. . 
Currants, Zant wt. 
Deals, Dantz. jiece 
Ditto Petersburg! 
Ditto Stockholm . 
Elephants’ Teeth . . 30 

Scrivell 18 

Flax, Riga . . ton. 69 
Ditto Petersburgh . 72 
Galls, Turkey cwt. . 5 
Geneva, Hollands gal. 1 
Ditto, English . ° 
G. Arabic, Turk. cwt.- 
Ditto,Sandrach 2). 
Ditto Tragacanth . . 19 
Gum Seneca ewt. . 
Hemp, Riga . ton. 
Ditto Petersburgh. . 
Indigo, Carracca lb. . 
Ditto East India . . 
Tron, British, bars ton, 15 
Ditto Swedish . . , 25 
Ditto Norway . . ; 24 
Ditto Archangel 25 
Lead in pigs ——fod» 30 
Ditto rei ton. 28 
Ditto white —-—--——- 48 
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Ditto Florence 1 chest 
Pitch Stockholm cwt. 
Quicksilver ——— Ib. 
Raisins, bloom,—cwt. 
Rice, Carolina 

Ditto East India —— 
Rum, Jamaica — gal. 
Ditto Leeward Island - 
Saltpetre, E. In. ewt. 
Shellach ———__——_—_ 
Silk, Thrown Italian lb. 
Silk, Raw Ditto ———— 
Ditto China ———— 
Ditto Beng. —— novi 
Ditto Organzine —— 
Tallow, English cwt. 
Ditto Russia, white— 
Ditte —— yellow — 
Tar, Stockholm - bar. 
Tin in Blocks—— cwt. 
Tobacco, Maryl. — lb. 
Ditto Virginia 

Wax, Guinea—— cwt. 
Whale-fins ton. 15 
Wine, Red Port pipe 86 
Ditto Lisbon ———— 88 
Ditto Madeira ——— 98 
| Bitto Vidonia - 74 
Ditto Calcavella —— 84 
| Ditto Sherry —— butt 84 
Ditto Mountain —— 70 
Ditto Claret——hogs. 86 
Yarn Mohair —— lb, 0 
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COURSE or EXCHANGE. 
Oct. 6th Oct. Qth Oct. Oct. 6th Oct. 9th Oct. 13th 
Bilboa 39 1-h.{ 39 1-h 
Leghorn 51 50 1-h-| 50 
Naples 42 42 
Genoa 45 1-h.| 45 1-h. 
Venice, N. C. 52 52 
Lisbon 62 62 
Oporto 63 3-q.| 68 3-q. 
Dublin 10 1-h.) 10 1-h. 
Cork 11 1-q.' 11 14. 3 
Agio on the Bank of Holiand 5 per cent. 
$C 
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Amsterdam 
Ditto at sight : 
Rottérdam, c. f. 11 
‘ Hamburgh 
Altona 
Paris 
Ditto 2 us. 
Bourdeaux 
Cadiz 
Madrid 
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PRICE OF STOCKS. 


3 per Cent. Reduced.-. - 
4perCent. - - - = - - 
Omnium - += ~ = «04 = - 
Imp.3p.0.- + = = = - 
Exch. Bills od. par. 1d. par. 
Lottery Tickets - - -. ~ 
Consols for ac: - « - =~ - 
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NEW LLOYD’S COFFEE-HOUSE, 20th Ocr. 1807. 


PREMIUMS OF INSURANCE, 


LONDON to JAMAICA to the 
the EastIndies . . . . 7. 7s. per ct. American States. . é 
out and home - + 12 — Quebec or Montreal. . . 
Jamaica 5 . 41.0s.| Newfoundland . . . . 12do. 
Leeward Islands. . . di London, Liverpool, Bristol, 
MusquitoShore. . .. ¥ Dublin, &c. . . . ,. 10do. 
America (their ships). . LEEWARD ISLANDS to 
Ditto (British ships). . 10do.retr. 51.0s.} Quebec, Montreal, New- 
Newfoundland- . . . . 8 do. ret. 31. 0s. foundland, &e. . . - 12 do, 
Greenland (out and home) 8 do. American States. ... .1 B*. 
Southern Fishery (do.) . 20 do. Cork, Waterf, or Dublin. 8 do. ret.4 
Mediterranean . . . . 10 do. retr. 51.0s.| Bristol, Chester, Liverpool _— do. 
Lisbon or Oporto. . . 6— 3:0 | NEWFOUNDLAND to 
Stockholm, &: . ;5 .. 5— 3 0 ri States . .,.-..- 5s. 
Gottenburgh  . . . . 5— 3 0 Jamaica & Leeward Island 15 do. 
Tonnengen (Neutrals)* . 2} do. Lisbon or Oporto . . . 15 do. retr. 51. 
Dublin, Waterford, Cork, 21 di Plym. Dartm. Exeter, &. 8do. — 4 
Newry, or Belfast . . 22 4% Bristol, Liverpool, &c, . 8— — 40 
Limerick orGalway . . 4 do. ret. 2I. Os, Dublin, Cork, &e. . + + do 
Bristol, Wales, Chester, Portsmouth, London, &c. do. 
Liverpool, Whitehaven, QUEBEC to Ireland . : . 12 gs. retr, 61. 0. 
&e. 2 do. Great Britain... - + « do. 
All parts of Scotland . . 2 do. DENMARK or SWEDEN 
Hull or Gainsborough . . 11 do, to Bengal aud China 
" out andhome., . . . - mosum fixed 





The Average Prices of Navigable Canal Shares, Dock Stock, Fire Office Shares, 
Sc. in Oct. 1807 ; ut the Office of Mr. Scott, 25, New-Bridge-street, London. 


Grand Junction Canal, at 901. per share.—Grand Surrey, 471, to 451.—Elles- 
mere, 551.— Rochdale, 401.— Kennet and Avon Original, 201,—Ashby de la Zouch, 
241.—Lancaster, 181.— West India Dock Stock, 1481. per cent.—East India ditto, 
1201.; ex-dividend of 21. 10s. nett for the last half year,—London ditto, 1121. 
per cent.—Commercial Road, 1201. per cent.—Globe Insurance, 1121.—Rock Life 
Assurance,7s, per share premium.— East London Water Works, 501. to 491. prem. 
—West Middlesex ditto, 121. prem.—Southwark Brewery, 2\. prem.—Tavistock 
Mineral Canal, at par, ; 











AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR OCTOBER, 1807. 


Autumnal wheat sowing may be looked upon as finished among allvearly 
farmers, and never more auspiciously within the memory of man, the lands 
working admirably, and the fallows, from the dryness of the summer, and the 
critical intervention of showers, being in an uncommonly clean and pulverized 
state. Much wheat is upin the southern and forward counties, and indeed upon 
the warm aud good soils in the north ; in Essex, Kent, Sussex, South vous and 
Berkshire 
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w Bint. 
Berkshire i , the young wheats appear beautiful in colour, and . 
strongly and t thi planted. Wheat maintaining so respectable a price, not- 
withstanding the great bulk and weight of the late crop, holds forth vast encou- 
ragement, and it is generally supposed that wheat has been put into the ground 
upon every acre wherever there was the least‘pretence of fitness or opportunity 
for it, and that however great the breadth of preceding years, that of 1808 is 
likely to be far superier over the whole island. Accounts from Ireland also 
speak of a very favourable seed-time, plenty of hands, and an improving state 
of arable culture ; the same from those parts of Wales most in want of improve- 
ment, with the unfavouraple statement from the latter, that their farmers, not- 
withstanding the shortness of keep, have been Mg fee - baekward in 
the culture of winter and ‘spring crops for cattle. ‘the best cultivated dis- 
tricts of England and Scotland, exclusive of turnips, the crops of winter tares, 
rye, cole, &c. are very extensive. Without such provision, indeed, it would be 
altogether impossible to winter and spring feed the immense flocks and herds 
which covet the country. - - pestis : 

The event proves, as has been before stated, that no other crop is large, ex- 
eepting wheat, and the goodness of that, from all late accounts, appears to be 
universal on the continent and in America, 

Drilling gains ground slowly; Suffolk, perhaps, exhibits the best example of 
this greatest and most important of all agricultural improvements, because 
there it may be seen upon the heaviest and wettest soils, and with the widest 
intervals ; viz. wheat in twelve and eighteen inch rows. In the common hus- 
bandry, and even upon strong and good soils, it is too often the practice to 
dung the wheat fallows ; and the elover leys, sown with wheat, are generally 
choaked with couch and every kind of rubbish. ' 

Very little hemp has been raised this season, an article, the growth of which, 
it is supposed, ought to be encouraged by the political circumstances of the 
country; the same of flax, both here and in Ireland, The turnip crops have 
improved beyond expectation, and will be of vast utility this season; the latter — 
grass has also i ved considerably, but is no where very abundant, but the 
clovers took 'n ably well. The thousand-headed cabbage introduced by 
Gibbs, seedsman to the Board of Agriculture, has succeeded as a winter crop 
for cattle even beyond all that was said of it, and is now looked upon as one 
of the most profitable and convenient articies in use, from its standing the se- 
verest weather, and growing upon ordinary soils of almost auy description. 
Cattle markets full and sales heavy. ‘The supplies of our army and navy in the 
Baltic have, however, kept some movement in the provison trade. 

Smithfield, Beef, 2s. 6d. to 4s, Mutton, 3s. to 4s. Veal, 3s. to 6s. Od. Lamb, 
4s. to 5s. Pork, 2s. 6d. to 6s. 8d. Bacon, 6s. Irish, 2s. 8d. to 4s. Fat 3s. 
10d, to 4s. . 

FROM ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT. , 

The sowing of wheat on light and loamy soils has been carried on with great 
alacrity, and a great breadth of land is already finished. The tilths and clover 
leys on strong lands want rain before they can be sown. : 

The early sown wheats already up look healthy and well, with a strong blade. 
Winter tares and rye are equally promising. 

The crops of tarnips which have escaped the mildew grow fast ; and the va- 
luable Swedish sort, which were less affected, are fine and thriving. Stubble 
turnips for spring sheep feed are also flourishing. 

The winter crops of potatoes are nearly all taken up, and prove very good 
and abundant. i 

Pastures on moist cool lands continue to grow, affording goed keep; on dry 
and elevated situations they have suffered much from the dryness of the wea- 
ther. The store and young cattle, by the warmth and mildness of the season, 
have been kept out of the yards, which has prevented much barley heing 
brought as yet to market. Little has been threshed but wheat for seed ; how- 
ever enough has been threshed out to verify the accounts formerly given of both 


the quantity and quality of the grain of this last harvest. thie 
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From the scarcity in some situations, and the total want ir of winter * td 
food, lean stock, shewn in great abundance at the late fairs, have been sold at 1 
reduced prices. an 

The country fat cattle markets have been well supplied, and very low; but > 
pork is every where on the advance. 


PRICE OF GRAIN. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. 
8. s. 
68 64 
46 "42 
39 35 
27 28 
52 57 
65 55 
46 24 
29 1 


Wheat 
Rye 
Barley 
Oats 
Beans 
Peas 
Oatmea 
Bigg - 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE take the liberty to suggest to the respectuble correspondent who has sent « 
letter animadverting upon the immorality of our theatrical exhibitions, that as his 
opinion is net the common one, it might be advisable to confirm it by particular in- 
stances. 

The writer who remarks upon is pees in Hamlet, “ I know a hawk from a 
handsaw,” that the latter word probably be hernshaw, is informed that such 
« correction hus been long ago proposed, and is unquestionably the original reading 
of the proverbial saying here ulluded to, though the editors of S may have 
done right in giving it in its corrupted form, according to the early i , 

We have received a letter signed C. D. containing remarks on the paper ‘“ On the 
Inequality of Conditiens”in our 7th Number. Notwithstanding the lateness of tts 
arrival, we should have inserted it without hesitation, had not the substance of it 
been almost entirely anticipated by a letter inserted in our 9th Number. ’ 

We are desired to make known, in consequence of the letters that have appeared 
in the Atheneum concerning the effects of Lettuce, that Mr. F. Smith, No. 29, Hay- 

market, will supply gratwitously any gentleman of the faculty who may wish te 
make trial of the inspissated juice of that plant, with a few drams of it, 





